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{7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. — the W! WyseaR 6 SESSION, 1852-53, will 
QOMMENCE on FRIDA AY, L 
expec 
BB. Teco, Bod. M.D., Professor of Physiology, at 2 o'clock. 
Courses of LECTURES will be given during the 
qhe following Recaens 
Descripti d Su: cal—Professor Richard Parteides, 
F.B.S.; De' sat tar _ Lee, F.R.C.S., Henry Hyde 
Salter, M.B., and John 
nd General Morbid Anatomy—Professors R. B. Todd, 
th beoretical and | Practical— Professors W. A. Miller, 
. ieSvand John B » Esq. ; T. F. 
=) Practice of Medicine—Professor George Budd, M.D. 


5. 
reins and Practice of Surgery—Prof. William Fergusson, 








KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
a’ visited daily. 
The Hes — res are ‘ieee every week, both by the Physicians 
and by ithe Surgeons. 


The Physicians’ Assistants and Clinical Clerks, the House 


are selected by examinations from the 
sera of the Hospitals 
nsuips.—New dents entering for this Session will 


Stu 
have —_  privil exclusively of contending for the two Warneford 
Seholarshi| . per anoum, for three years. The 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— | 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Government of the Council 
of the College. 
Houd Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 2ist of SEP- 
TEMB BER. The Session is divided into three terms—viz., from 
the 2ist of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 
from Easter ugust. 

The yearly payment for each pupil is 18l., of which 62. are paid in 
advance in each term 

The hours of , are from a quarter past 9 to three- 


quarters past 3 o'clock. 
The of y and Saturday are devoted exclu- 


sively to Drawin, 
The eaisects — tight are are—Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, an rman Languages, Ancient and English His- 
tory. sles phy (both Physical and Political), Arithmetic and 
coping the Elements of Mathematics, and of Natural Phi- 
ae of hemistry and Drawing. 
Any pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Leta. and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of educatio 
here is a general examination KY pupils “¥ the end of the 
Session and the prizes are then give! 
7, discipline of the School is malateteed without corporeal 
punishment. 
A monthly report of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 
Further particulars ww be obtained at the Office of the College. 
ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
wan College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 


a a 








yea 
sown gt the “goth of On next, on the  rollowimy sub- 


e Ist of October, those of the Faculty of Arts 
on the 14th of October: 
August, 1852. 





— he Classics, Mataematics, History, and the 
tangas —an equal number of marks being d to 


“one Shelaehin of 401., tenable for three one of 302., and 
201. each, tenable for two sore, will ‘be filled up in in April 


the subjects of the ng 
“ai iculars upon every subject may be obtained fi — Pro- 
M.D., Dean of the Department ; or upon application 
tod. fu.W. “Cunningham, Esq., Secretary. 
July 22, 1852. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








N EW COLLEGE LONDON. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
The SESSION of 4 3 will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 
oe tember 30, at 12 o’cloc! 
he Classes are open mn Lay Students without distinction of 
religious denomination. 
CLASSES. 
truction—The Rev. John Harris, D. p- Principal. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 

FACULTY of ARTS and L 5 Sessio mn 1852-53,—The 

ION will COMMENCE on PHU RSD October 14, when 

, CLOUGH, M.A., will deliver an INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE at Three o'clock precisely 


CLASSES. 


Merlet. 
Gallenga. 
Heimann, Ph.D. 
Potter, A.M. 
1st October)— 
A.M. 
Eaton Hodg- 


Grant, M.D. 
the Rev. J. Hoppus, 


Professor Creasy, A.M. 


A. LL.D, 
Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 





ppenenes or Srupents.— Several of the Professors receive 
Sipiente ‘0 reside with them, and in the Office of i= College there 
girs A ®t parties who receive boarders into their fami- 
-—% — register will afford information as to terms and other 
icula 
‘our Andeows Schelorthte mee of Len one of 502., and two of 
ae. will ber next to the four best pro- 
ts in Leh, ‘Greek, Meck Mathoretion -— Natural Philosophy. 
Candidates must have uring ¢ emical year imme- 
- receding Students in the es or tna in the School. 
Bos a —s and oe years the Scholarships will be one 
ohana pad re ppacmcas, Cunssoeny. —A Prize of 501. 
isoffered by Alexander W: for the most successful 
trperimental research ba in the Birkbeck Laborato 
the Session of 1852—53, and I be competed for by 
pedsats whe attend the Annual Co Instruction in the 
in = we the end of the 


* Mr. Williamson has desire may be announced 
that _ will probably offer similar prizes for the two following 


uses and furth be obtained 
opiretanes and er particulars may be o at the 


JOHN HOPPUS, Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
— CHAS. C. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The 

loa Sesion of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on the 


The Junior School will open on the 2ist of September. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squarg, 
NEXT. N DON, —This Institution will RE-OPEN in OCTUBER 
it under the su; tenden: f Princi Dr. WIL- 

M'B. CARPENT: F.RS., F.G.S., &c., for the residence of 
— at University Col a during the Academical Session. 

formation arrangements of the Hall, Terms of 
Residence — may be obtained & by application to the Principal, 


°r to the Honorary Secretary, at 
D. DAVISON, Hon. Sec. 





August 25, ran 





ious Ins 
Greek and Latin—Professor William Smith, L.L. 
means. and Natural Bd mes ne 9 the Rev. Philip 


ith, B.A. 
— — and penel F Philosophy, Logic, and Rhetoric—Professor the 
win. 
The Natural History Sciences— Professor Edwin Lankester, M.D. 
L.L.D. F.R-S. 


German— Professor the Rey. Maurice Nenner. 

The Lectures are delivered between the hours of 10 and 3, The 
ny et open for the use of the Students from 11 a.m. till 3 p.m. 

llege is empowered by Royal Warrant to grant the neces- 

sary Certificates to fandidates 1 for Degrees in Arts tnd Laws in the 
University of London. 

a respecting the Residence of Students, and all other 

seeney pe particulars, may be obtained from the Secretary u) 

applicat on, personally or by letter, at the College, in the Finc! — 
road, S' John’s WwW 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the College, or of Messrs. Jack- 
son & Walford, 18, St. Paul oo a, _ 
JOH 8, D.D., Principal. 


_Sept. 1, 1852. WILLIAM PARRER, "L.L.B., Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
So named by Bagel Poopinien, and under the Royal 


For GENERAL FEMALE EDUCATION, and for GRANTING 
to GOVERNESSES CERTIFICATES of QUALIFICATION, 


A Branch of 
THE GOVERNESSES’ BENEVULENT INSTITUTION. 
COMMITTEE OF a 
Chairman—Rev. F. Mau M.A 
ee ee é "@. Nicolay, F.R.G.S. 
T. D. Ansted A. F.R.S. | Professor Hullah. 
= Sterndaie Beunett, Esq. 


G ‘Aubrey i, Esq. 
The Kev. ‘Michaal Bises, M.A. 
1. B ur, E: 





1.A. 
‘he Rev. Raes Plumptre, M.A. 
bee Richmond, E: 
| The Rev. A. B. Btiettali, M.A. 


¥ Tom Ling ¢."tren 
RS. F.L.S. | The Rev. a B.D. 
T. M. Goodeve, Esq. M.A. Henry Warr ibe 
The Rev. T. G. Halil, M.A. The Rev. ‘Alex. Wilson, M.A. 
Miiodinns Term will commence October 4, 1852, and close 
Lent Term will commence J anuary 17, 1853, and close March 19. 
r Term will commence April 7, 1853, and close J une 29. 

The Fees are—a composition of 261. 5s. for the year, or 92. 98. for 
one term, for e tures in any division; or 1 lls. 6d. per 
term, for those Classes which meet twice in the week, and 11. 1s. 
for those which meet once: all payments to be made at entrance. 

aoe 4 in Vocal Music in its higher b 


. M.A. 
ys Rev. Thos. = Cock, M.A. 


OWENS dea git tis Ue MANCHESTER. — 
connexion w the panera 

waa, th mina the SESSION SESSIO 

that day-aud 


atthe Os n July. — 
“at ries etn following Depart- 


ety Se oe 
c, and Mei Prof. A. J. Scott, A.M. 
eae Prof. J. G. Green- 


xpd Archibald Sandeman, A.M. 
iS to the Arts, &c.—Prof. Edward 


F 
Chemistry, -_ a ulation in the 
- , — , ys 
_ land, Ph . res. 
Natural H two Sessions, the por- 


Zoology. and Hts es 


rman 
Additional 
.dditiona “ystems the attendance of the Students is 


optional and w: 


On the Hebrew of the 
= the Greek of — Xow Testun 

~~ pct hs pag be 
ducal on on €' 


a watt a 
that day, and zip: 


OR Selita the Trustees, 
Bhs Seltors tthe Prose 





a. 
sige COLLEGS, BELFAST. 





The SESSIOR il COM E on _ se — ey 
isa * The M Pee 1ON will begin 
SPA AGNEINA, comet rt om cit 
o! bea! 
by examination, at the a Benen 8 
oe jenpenptes Svcs from the payment ot ef cna kal of the Class 
heir epartm: 
TWO O'SENIOR SCHOLARSHEED, 66s value of 401. each 
will be y SepeeneaneT of the 
Seasien, to Students who hid have com 


pleted the course of study 
4 he first, second, and d years, prescribed to ‘Candidates for 
e 


egree oO! 
For the times and subjects of the several 
Courses of Study, and - er particulars, full informa- 
tion as to the method of proceeding to the of M.D. in the 
ueen’s yd in 4 nnd see The Belfast Queen's College 
‘alendar for 1 
‘ “iy Order of the Prefdent 


. ©, ALLEN, istrar. 
Queen’s College, Belfast, J une, a” ae 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
SESSION 1852-53. 


FACULTY OF LAW. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER - 
1852. The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will begin 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

or SCHOLARSHIPS, of the alae of oo each, will be 
ber 6. Scholars are i 1+ yi- FF. one-half of the 
Class Tow in their department. Lectures will commence on 


Monday, ft ovember 29. 

NIOR SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 401, will be 
awarded by examination, at the end of the courses of Lectures for 
the fourth year in °: » the most distinguished Student » who 
shall have proceeded degree of B.A., and shall have com- 
Regie of the course of Tegal study prescribed to Candidates for the 


e several Examinations, the Courses of 


Study. and ier B articular, including full information as to the 
poy to ised LaleD. ia of El Law, and to 


fe degree of The Bel 


(By Deder of the Prevident) al 
Queen’s College, Belfast, June, 1852. 


EOLOG Y.— Persons wishing to become 

















ill be given 4 Mr. George Fong, under the direction of Mr. 
Hu lah; and in Instrumental Music by Messrs. R. Barnett, O. 
. and W. Dorrell, under the direction of Mr. Sterndale Ben- 
Instruction for advanced papile in in Drawing © wit be similarly 
nged, under the direction of Mulready and Mr. Warren: 
the 1 Fee’ for each, Three Guineas per term. 

ements have been made for teaching Animal and Flower 
Drwine Modelling, and Ornamental Art, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Professors of Dra ng; and for the prose- 

cution of other studies not suitable to class teachin; ng 

The Drawing Koom is open to Co for practice from 2 to 4 
ge ‘clock on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays during 

=. 
n Botany, Chemistry, Geology, and the Useful Arts 
will't be ~- Et, in Aster Term. 

Particulars may at the College, oe from 10 till 
4; from the Deputy: -Chaireean at the ir. OW. Wednesday 
and Saturday before 2 o'clock ; or from Mr. C. Klugh, Secretary 
a a Parent cone 32, Sackville-stree! 

place re Four Free Presen’ 
A+ 7 the disposal of the Parent Society ; and it is hoped that 
others may be founded by individuals. 

A PREPARATORY CLASS is opened for pupils of not less 
than nine years ofage. The hours are from a } to 10 to 1. 

The payment is 15l. 158. per Year—the year extending from the 








inted with this interesting branch of Science will find 

their studies greatly faci litated | by means of tary Collec- 

tions, which can be had at Five Twenty, or Fifty 

Guineas each, arranged ed and sold ad by Mr. PENNANT. (Mineralogist 
to Her } Majesty), 149, Strand, Lo 

A Collection for Five Guiness, which Yt Siesteate the recent 

works on Geo! ogy ¢ 0 8 Cabinet, 


waa Sve tra; 
NALS whi which are the haematite of pocks, 4 or occasional] 
Poe rablend d my ‘Asbestas, Felopar, i na al orear 
ornblende, , As! ic, Tour- 
maline, C us Spar, Ly | ee ‘ta. Blzcntia, Salt, 


Suineer. Prambago ‘itum: 

ETALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 

a kooks <3 Silver, Gold, Platina, &. 

m ranite, Gneiss, Mica-slate Ger-ciats, Porphyry, 
rpenti 


andstones, Lim ma me hing 
von from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 


NNANT gives E PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
ay aoe a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
ot ‘the application of toy Lo ng, > n _ -_ illustrated by 
els, &c. 
our. Tennant is Agent for the Sale of SOPWITH'S GEOLOGI- 
CAL MODELS, which can be had in Sets from 2/. to 5t. each, 











last week in September to the last week in July. 
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R° YAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this INSTITUTION is 
under the direction ~ Re. A.W. HOFMANN. Hours of Attend- 
Nine to 
withe WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
4th of October next, and end on Saturday, the 19th of February, 
1853, 
The FEE for Students working every day 
in the Laboratory aeons vane meveaynee is £15 . 0 


Four days in the week . negeensnneae ae 0 
Three days in the week . cocceecoosee BO ° 0 
Two days in the week ...........++ Senses : 


aan day in the wi 5 
ical Lectures will be delivered three times a a the Fee 
for whieh i is 2.23, Members of the College have Free Admission. 
Further particulars may be had by application at the College. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ART 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL eneaeet. 
¢ OOL will be opened on WEDNES- 
DAY. ses ea hoot og 4 a LECTURE by Dr. LYON 
PLAYFAIR. The following Courses of Lectures will be given :— 
1. CHEMISTRY, ow to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


fair. Ph. 
2 NATU Dikal, HISToiN, applied to Geology and the Arts— 
3. MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its Applications to Mining— 
bert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 
4. METALLY RKGY, with its Special Applications—John Percy, 
5. GEOLOGY, and its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 


6. MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 





The Fee for Matriculated Students for the Course of two years 
is one payment of 30/., or two annual payments of 20. This fee 
includes practical instruction in the fiel 

me wes for the Laboratories are 152, for the Session of five 
mont 


One of the “DUKE OF CORNWALL’S Sxuperroe? ve | 


per annum, to be held for two years, granted by H.R H. the 

Prince of Wales, will be competed for at the end of the Session. 

Acting Mining Agents or Managers may attend the Lectures at 
half the usual charges. The same rule is applied to Officers in the 
} eek 's or the Hon. E. I. Company’s Service. Tickets for separate 

ourses are issue 

For farther information apply to Mr. Trennam Reeks, Curator, 
at the Museum, Jermyn-street, London, 

H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
The WINTER SESSION will COM MENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. BLACK, at 7 o’clock, r.x. 


LECTURES. 












Dr. Burrows. 

— Mr. Lawrence, 

Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 

apd Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 


Mr. Stenhouse. 
of Dissections—Mr. elfen, am Mr. Coote. 
of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. K 
SUMMER SESSION, 1853, Perce May ist. 
Materia Medica— oe. ‘aan 


Botany—Dr. F. 
Midwit he M é ins ek Baly. 
idwifery, &c.—Dr. West. 
Com; ay my—Mr. M‘Whinnie. 


Practical oo Mr. Stenhouse. 
Natural Philosophy—Dr. Gibbon. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 580 beds, and 
relief is afforded to 80,000 patients annually. The in-patients are 
visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons. and Clinical Leetures 
are delivered weekly ; those = “ Medical Cases, by Dr. Rourety 
and Dr. Burrows ; those on the S an ical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. Staney, and Mr. Luoyp. e out-patients are attended 
daily by the Assistant-Physicians ke L Assistant-Surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT. — Warden, Dr. Brack. 
Students can reside within the come walls, subject to the rules 
of the Collegiate system, established under the direction of the 
Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
of the teachers and other geatlemen connected with the Hospital 
also receive students to reside with them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of the Winter 
Session, examinations will be held fur a Scholarship of the value 
of 45l. a-year, and tenable for two years, and for one of 502. for one 
year. The examination of the cnanee for prizes and certificates of 
merit will take place at the same tim 

Further information may be cbtaiured from Mr. Paget, or any of 
the Medical or Bangin Officers or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical 
Museum or Library. 


OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 
KENT.—For qualifying its Pupils for the Universities, for 
the Military, Naval, and East India Company’s Services, and for 
Mercantile or other | pursuits. 
he primary object of this ‘School is to educate the sons of Naval 
and Marine Officers at the least possible expense; but a limited 
number of pupils other than the sons of Naval and Marine Officers 
are also eligible for admission, under the recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, on advanced terms. The regulations, containing a state- 
ment of the prizes to be competed for, may be obtained from the 
Secretary. The next Quarter will commence on the 2vth inst. 


y order of the Council. 
_ Sept. 8, 1852. ALF EAMES, Secretary. 








RED 


DUCATION.—The Heap-Master of a well- 
established Public GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Town, 
affording, first-rate Classical, Mathematical, and General Educa- 
tion, has VAC ANGLES FOR BOARDERS. ' Situation healthy— 
Terms moderate. Address Rey. M.A., care of Messrs. Sotheran & 
Co., Booksellers, 331, Strand. 


T. MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
Dd, — ON ag hE This Institution. for Female 


Edu- 
cation, Principa 1 MISS NORTH th ht f 
con's College, will RE-OPEN oo THURSDAY: Senter tes te 
Lecture willbe delivered at Seven o’clock in a. vening on 
F. Denham, M.A. F. 


Metaphysics of Education, by the Rev. J. 3., 
Reetor of St. Mary-le-Stran . Lecturer of St. Brawn, Fleet-street. 
and f Pupils, Sept. 15. 


‘Admission Free. Re-ent 

ADIES’ COLLEGE, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
-—Parents wishing to complete their daughters’ education at 
this 2 Collegs, are armed that a Home will in readiness for 
ing of the Session in October, in a pe ate 
poe = Nd orl a a aplan of equal division of expe: as to 
peiave the cost to the lowest se gor wl ve - the habits and fe feel- 
ngs of Gentlewomen. Thou ace net ly connected with the 
iarlies” Coll no weet = Tre adie inks ~ Family uuless 

recommende of the Professors.— 


fe mm of 
Particulars may be hind at the — 





















ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, GROVE HOUSE, CLAPHAM, SURREY, 


for a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, under the super- 
“Ty of Dr. C. M. PR TEDL ANDER. Relixious instruction 

a Clergyman of the Church of E ngland. Particular attention 
paid to Classics, and special courses for Assistant to the Army. 
German and French generally spoken. Terms 60 and 80 guineas 
per annum up to 16 years of age; afterwards 100 guineas. No 
extras except washing. Pupils whose parents are abroad are kept 
during the holidays at a moderate charge.—F or particulars address 
a. Frieptanper, Grove House, Lark Hall Rise, Clapham, 

urrey. 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRAN CAIS?—Many to whom 
ocpentiontnon will answer, “I can read, translate, and 
wujertena pret ell, but I cannot speak it. "FRENCH and 
RMAN CON VERSATION CLASSES, in which the pupils 
o taught theoretically and practically, by separate native pro- 
fessors, are held at the Hamiltonian Institution, 355, Oxford-street. 
Writing, Book-keeping, and Arithmetic also taught in an in- 
credibly short time by experienced Masters.— Mr. Kosentat, 355, 
Oxford-street, between the Pantheon and Regent-street. — = © 


DUCATION in PARIS.—INSTITUTION 
for YOUNG LADIES, 24, RUE des BATAILLES, Cham : 

Elys¢es, Paris.—The above- named Establishment combines th 
advantages of a Parisian education with the comforts of on 
English home. Madame Michaud, the Directress of the “*~ —weh 
ment, is at present on a visit at the house of H. Wright, Bsq., 
Champion-grove, Camberwell, where she may be seen every Thurs: 
day and Saturday until the 20th inst. References of the highest 
respectability can be given. 











HOTOGRAPH Y.~— The AMMONIn 
“4 > w I 
TOUCHE, Lif, Ostordeiean ie lodion. prepared by W. D zl, 


in ext 
Photographers, aud for taking Portraits or 7 bse amg 


Negatively or Positively, cannot be s 

sults it produces. Specimens of either Process m = ase eautifal ns 

tng ogy whe > a. a. Oxford-street where ay 

may ad, all the _—— ic Chemicals ‘ 

Papers, Glass Plates, &e , —_ Pre Teparations 
Instruction given in the “art, 


NEX IODIZED COLLODION: NSTAR. 
Brand, vite the abeseclon et Phchoes pn 
ra. nvi e on 0 
LODION, which produces pictures in a ton, thee NEW it COL. 
per oz. Keeps infinite! ay patter than any other, may 
fr denlopog tne spc eateries oa x aa 
ou! — 
for Photegraphy and the Daguerreoty pe Art. “pire Chemie 
F YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS senj send 
ame and County to the Herald ‘urnsti) 
Lincela'e Inn. Fee & search ma Aw os 





stamps. Crests engraved on Seals, Signet Kings, 3. Oy, Postage 

uel or Fed ners Blas 1s. a Arms Pal Pai inte ted Fait 
uartered for Barmers, s e' 

Lincoln's Inn Heraldic Oftics.” — és eet H. Sais, 


Heravpic Presses for § Stamping Deeds, Paper, Envelopes, &¢ te 
N INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY_ 
Ed 





MARRIED GENTLEMAN, practising the 
SURGICAL part of his profession at the West-end of 
London, who took high honours at his University, can offer supe- 
rior advantages (with or without residence) to any Gentleman who 
desires to acquire a thorough practical and theoretical knowledge 
of the Medical Profession in all its branches. He would prefer to 
receive into his family a well-educated Youth of good connexions, 
whose studies and general training would be under his personal 
supe rintendence. Apply to T. 'T., care of Mr. Lewis, University 
3ookseller, 15, Gower-street, North. 


O COLLECTORS of COINS, &c.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, a very fine and valuable COLLECTION of 
166 COINS and MEDALS of the ROMAN EMPER C., 
commencing with Pompey — oxtending to a late period, all in 
the finest preservation. The ve is accompanied with a scarce 
Book, entitled, * Series Augustoram Ceesarum et Tyranorum om- 
nium, &c., a C.J. Cesare ad Carolam VI., cum eorundam ima- 
ginibus, ex optimorum numismatum fide ad virum expressio. 
Auct. Laur. Patarae.” 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. C. Stewarp, Pawnbroker, 
King-street, Great Yarmouth. 


G UILD of LITERATURE and ART.—The 
Amateur Company i havi ring completed ye series of perform- 
ances, their elegant A ae TO BE SOLD entire, with 
its — ue stock of Scenery, b Stanfield. R.A., Mr. Roberts, 
r. Louis Haghe, Mr, T bona Grieve, Mr. Telbin, and Mr. 
Pitt : ee! with all its simple and ingenious Mechanism, Gas Fit- 
tings for Float, Wing Ladders, Border Battens, and every ponane 
stage requisite, including Proscenium, fine Cloth Curtain, st 
whole in a working order. The Stage is 21 feet high, 3 feet 
broad, anc feet deep ; and the Proscenium has extra side pieces, 
and is capable of adaptation to a very large hall. The Theatre can 
be put up and taken down in a few hours with the greatest ease, 
can be transported from place to place in the vans, which are 
also for sale. Detailed particulars and terms may be seen on 
application at the Guild Office, 10, Lancaster-place, Waterloo 
Bridge, on and after Monday the 13th inst. Some choice Stage 
Furniture and Properties may be purchased separately. 


O INVALIDS and OTHERS.—The Under- 
cliff, Ventnor, and Bonchurch, Isle of Wight.— Families in- 
tending to winter in the genial climate of the Undercliffe will find 
it to their advantage, in NG a RESIDENCE, te apply 
either personally or by letter to CHARLES H. BULL, House 
Agent, Belgrave-road, Ventnor, I. W., from whom full particulars 





of every available House, Cottage, and Suite of Apartments, may | 


be had free of expense. 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
Eig perne cclebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 

34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through 
the post at 363—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
Stars, bg: Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
i oda 28.—To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, Optician, 

erby. 


TELESCOPES A Choice Selection of PORT- | E 


ABLE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, suitable for Tour- 
ists, Yachting, Naval and Military purposes, may be inspected at 
the Establishment of BLAND & LONG, Opticians, Mathematica), 
Philosophical and Chemical Instrument akers, No. 153, Firet- 
stREET, Lonpon. Also Opera Glasses of superior quality with im- 
roved anne | ; Educational Models, and every variety of 
Jrawing Instruments, adapted to the requirements of Schools; 
Mathematical Instruments of the best finish for Architects and 
urveyors. 





| friends as the best with which we are ac 





sores Fang E SPECIMENS, or COLLECTIONS f 
ay rposes, may be obtained, a 
ino from s HIGHL Y¥, Jun., Agent to Dr. A. = 
establishment 
uainted in ee 


he high idence 
y_ be placed in both the names and localities ieee se. 
of Science, 


‘We cordially recommend Dr. Krantz's 


ey his _establishment.”—Sce Silliman’s Journal 
p. 445, } a aes pitied 
A Priced Catalogue may on licati 
London : 5. Highley, jun., 33, Fleevatreet, 


~- oe 

YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dr. Cuan; 

T, THOMPSON, M.D. M.RC.S., &., may be consulted 

my “a No. 42, been on eae ity ment Park, from }) 
o 2 p.M., by Parties wishing to unde d 

ment without going to a Hydrop: bhehme ropathie onal 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY -— CHEAP 
EXCURSION to SOUTH wALee On_ WEDNESDAY. 

the 15th of September,an EXCURSION TRAIN will leaye AY. 
dington at 815 a.m. for Swan wiwg- fi ng at Feouten L 
Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, Liantrissant Bridg rt Repel: 
Neath, Swansea. and all Stations on the Vues a athe Rai 
and will return from Swansea on Wednesday, the 22nd of Septem: 
ber, calling at the same Stations. thus affording the Public an 
opportunity of visiting CHEPSTOW CASTLE, TINTERN 
ABBEY, the WYE, and the magnificent Scenery and W aterfalls 
of the Vale of Neath. Passengers for Stations on the Vale of 
Neath Railway must alight at the Neath ‘Station, and proceed the 
same or following day by any of the ordinary trains of that Com: 
pany, and must return to Neath on Tuesday, the 21st of September, 
in order to meet the Excursion — from thence on Wednesday, 
at750 a.m. Fares there and back 











lway, 


First Closed 

Class. = Carri 

Newnham Lydney or Chepstow ........ 158. lie 
Newport or Cardiff . 178. 128, 6d, 
Llantrisant, Bridgend or Port Talbot 02. 168. 6d, 
Neath or a 178. 6d. 


. eath, Hirwain, Aber- 
dare, on the Vale of Neath Railway.. 25a. 
The Excursion Tickets are not transferable, and are caly sail 
able for the Excursion Train. Tickets may be obtained previously 
- 27, satnenene Cheapside; 269, Strand ; and at the Paddington 


“N z "rhe times of stopping at the different Stations, and other 
particulars, will be given in handbills, which ma at the 
above-named places or at any of the ¢ Ofhecs of the om] 

{REAT WESTERN RAT LWAY.—CHEAP 


EXCURSION to the WEST of ENGLA 
On MONDAY, 20th of September, an EXCURSION TRAIN 


| will leave Paddington at 815 a.m... for PLYMOUTH, calling at 


Weston-super-Mare, Bridgewater, Taunton, Tiverton Road, 
Starcross, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, Totnes, and Piymont 
and will return from Plymouth at 815 a.m. on Saturday, 2th 
September, calling at the same Stations. 
FARES THERE AND BACK 
1st Class. 
8. 


Weston-super-Mare or —~ epupnand + 26 
Taunton or Tivertun Road . 








aoe or Totnes .. 
Plymout 35 20 
The Excursion Ticke not transferable, and are only avail- 
able for the Excursion Trains. 
Tickets may be obtained previously at 27, King-street, Cheap 
side ; 269, Strand ; and at the Paddington Station 
N.B. The times of  siepping at Se the eiecens Stations and other 
conditions will be given in Is, which may be had at the 
above-named places, or at any of oe Offices of the Company. 











PTICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS MADE and SOLD by CHARLES W. COLLINS, 
Roy al Polytechnic Institution. Apparatus for the Daguerreotype, 
Calotype, and Dissolving Views — Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, 
Polarvscope, Stereoscope, Telescope Operas, Magneto and Electro- 
Magnetic ap orking Models of Steam- -Engines, &c. — 
Catalogue, ls. ; per post, 1s. 3d. 
N.B. Lime cylinders for the Oxy-Hydrogen Light, of superior 


quality. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 





HE PROCESS. 
—Collodio Iodide, bag! = oz.—Pure Pyro-gallic Acid, 38, per 
drachm—<Acetic Acid for e glass processes, 8d. per oz.—Acetic 
Acii (warranted to stoma Nittate of Silver), 1s. per oz.—Iodide of 
Potassium, 1s. 60. Ye r oz. Every other preparation and material 
tograp' . « Thornthwaite’s oo to Photography, 5th 
7. just published, ls. each Part; free by post, 2s. 6d. 
aux + Thornthwaite & Wood, Opticians, 123 and 121, Newgate- 
a on 





— CfRATED LONDON NEWS.—TO BE 

a bargain, a COPY of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 

NEWS. ear I. to XIX. inclusive., neatly bound in the London 
covers, gilt edges, only 10/. 108., published ai 

N.B.—It is very difficult to complete Sets,as the early Numbers 

are out of print. The whole of the 5d are quite clean, and none 

of them have been sent through ee 
Carriage free to London, on recei tore an order for the amount— 
Apply to Mr. Grorce J. Jenxvey. Bookselt ler, Barnstaple, Devon. 


ONTHLY REVIEW.—A complete set, from 

its commencement in 17/9 to 1842 we — Ay: 
Index, 5 vols. ; together 245 vols. in a. ee ean set, 
— 18 guineas ; Th will of to ‘to the baye 

* So complete a set as this oie occurs for as it Hae 
on ample Review of our Literature for bay mbraced 
between the a It opens yop “hn Tp Srhebrity to the 
circumstance of having been ed! by De. Ohiver Goldsmith ; and 
it has ee his time received contributions f from —_~ ‘Ficber bs ‘most 








HOTOGRAPH Y.—XYLO-IODIDE OF 
SILVER.—The best and most sensitive Preparation for pro- 
ducing perfect negatives on glass. Vide the subjoined Testimonial. 
“ “122, Regent-street, Aug. 30, 1852. 
Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry of this morning, I have 

no hesitation in saying that your preparation of Collodion is in- 
comparably better and more sensitive than all the advertised 


Colicdic-lodides, which, 1 3 m fessional p' 
widens Vien Gee teece ae, ee 


re sompip. den dear Sir, 


“To Mr, R. W. Thomas, ure,faithfally, Patan.” 


Chemist, 10, Pall'Mall.” 





jiterary of the 
J ae oy LL it as we respestadte literary journal.” see hs 
ampton 
On Sate & “Chat es Muskett, Bookseller ou Haymarket, Nor 
wich ; y be had, CATALOGUES of his extensive 
Stock’ ot *SECOND. HAND BUOKS, on the reacipoofthe address of 
any gentleman wishing to have 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 











BOOK TRADE SALE avcense BOSTON, U8. 
ant Boston Book Trade Sales t one AT, semi-annually in June 
Ito the regular wees 
Paintings, 4 
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= Sales by Auction. 
25, Fleet-street, London. | 

rR. L. A. LEWIS, PR noe of Literary | 
of n: firm, 

M ross etter tr LIBRARIES SMALL PAT | 


| Coxpu 5 STREET. 
IBRARY FOR NEW BO 
All the best NEW PUBLICATIONS may be pte for 
PERUS AL from this extensive Library by Subscribers in Town or 
Country. Select new French and American Books are constantly 
added.—Terms on application to Messrs. Saunpers & OTLey, Pub- 


s— 





¢BOOKS, PRINTS TURES and MISCELLANEOUS lishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
cle OTs every Week on the under-named days. Property sent | --—— —-- 
on the previous E Friday will be certain to be sold (if required) in — AL AND EUROPEAN — AGES. 


st published, post free for 
\ TILLY AMS & NORGATE’S “LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE, 1,650 Works in_110 different Languages 
and Dialects. Second-hand and New Books at the lowest cash 
prices. 


ie followiDg week :— 

On Thursday 16th, and Saturday 18th, of September. 

On y 24th, and Saturday 25th, of September. 

On Friday 1st, and Saturday 2nd, of October. 
On Friday Sth, and Saturday 9th, of October. 

On Oe rriday 15th, and Saturday 16th, of October. 

Oo Thursday 2st, and Saturday 23rd, of October. 
Friday 29th, and Saturday 30th, of October. 

On Friday 5th, and S y 6th, of N b 

On Friday 12th, and Saturday 13th, of N ovember. 


A, European Languages and Dialects (2 A 
B. Oriental Languages and Dialects (2 sta 
Witttams & Norcate, Importers and Second: hand Foreign 
Booksellers, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CXCVI. 
On Friday 19th, and nd Saturd 20th, of November. —ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
On Thursday 25th, and lay 27th, of N are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before WED- 
On Friday 3rd, and 8: y 4th, of I b NESDAY, the 30th inst. 
On Friday loth, and cea llth, of December. London: Longman, Brown & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


On Friday 17th, and Saturday 18th, of December. = 
On Thursday, 23rd of December. SSURANCE MAGAZINE and JOURNAL 
<6 Een, of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES.—ADVERTISE- 
Posy ays , MEN TS intended for insertion in No. 1X. should be forwarded 
A. LEWIS will also have occasional SALES of PRINT- | to C. & E. Laytoy, Printers and Publishers, 150, Pleet-street, 
Ine Me teh RIALS, BOOK BINDING ae HOUSE: | | Mendon. on or befure the 25th inst. 
HOLD A NITURE and GENERAL EFFE 


Microscopes, Pair of Globes, Shells, Minerals and 
Miscellanies. 


‘R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Cosmas poten, 
w PRIDAY, ith « of September, at 12 for o'clock, A MISCEI 
ION, consisting of Telescopes, Mier« aaanen, 
Pair of 18- inch "Globes. Phantasmagoria Lantern, Musical Boxes, 
Vi Cabinet of Roman Coins, Antiquities, Jewellery, shells, 
, Birds in Cases, Books, Prints and Pictures, Glazed Cases 























UNN & DUNCAN’S LAW and 
COMMERCIAL DAILY REMEMBRANCER for 1853.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS from _the Lire Assurance CoMPANIES 
| should be forwarded to C. & E. Layron, Printers and Publishers, 
150, Fleet-street, London, on or before the 25th inst. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


UBSCRIPTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS 
are received for every Sener published in Africa, America, 
Australia, Van Diemen’s d, New Zealand, Belgium, Denmark, 














god Miscellaneous “Articles. . India and China, France, Germany, Greece. Hungary, Holland, 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- | taly, Malta and Gibraltar, Poland, Portugal, Russia, Spain. 

logues had. Ata Switzerland. Sweden and Norway, Turkey, and the West Indies, 
=— = —————— y WILLIAM THOMAS & CuU., at their old-established Offices, 











| Hf to 21, Catherine-street, Strand. List of the principal Papers 
forwarded | on application post free. Liberal allowance to the Trade. 


REATISE on the DIFFERENTIAT 
2 Oy. on the SNTIA 2 and 
Kew oxtord-s street; 2, Museum-street | and &, | INTEGRAL CALCULUS, By T. G. HALL, M.A, Pro- 
street, fessor of Mathematics os — 's College, London. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. | he same Author. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may behad | ELEMENTS of. "ALGEBRA. Cheaper Edit. 5s. 
in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by | leary washer of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


every eg as one: oe pe Saeee: ont ts by = First. | | 
(ass Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. For OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 16th Edit. 10a. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


E. MUDIE’S LIST of RECENT WORKS | 
removed from his ah in good er and ee 
Upper King: 





C. 


tow Pawks For CasH, mi 








Prospectuses apply to Cuartes Epwarp Mupiz, 510, New Oxford- 





On the 20th of September will be published, price 4s. in cloth, 


CAKES AND ALE 
Being the Fourth Volume of the Collected Edition of the Writings of Douglas Jerrold. 


*,* Volumes L, II., and IIL, price 4s. each, in cloth, may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender, and at 
all Railway Stations. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouvet erie-street. 








On the 20th of September will be published, sient 5s. Gd. in cloth, the FIFTH VOLUME of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
A Weekly Journal, Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Designed for the instruction and amusement of all classes of readers, and to assist in the discussion of the Social Questions 
ofthe time. Vols. I. to IV. price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 








Also, price 3s. each in cloth, the FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES of 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS; 
Being a RECORD of the PUBLIC EVENTS of 1850-51. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North. 

















The cheapest, best printed, and most vividly Illustrated Editions of 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
AND 


THE WHITE SLAVE. 


In a few days will be published, an Illustrated Edition of 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, with Eight superb Engravings, 2s. 6d.; uniform with ‘The White Slave,’ 
Carlen’s * Ivar,’ * The Squanders of Castle Squander,” and ‘ Lady Felicia.’ 


Also, an Illustrated Edition of 


THE WHITE SLAVE: 
STORY OF LIFE IN VIRGINIA, &c. 


Edited by H. HILDRETH, Esq. 
Author of ‘The History of the United States,’ &c. 


Bound in cloth, gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


Just published, in one volume, medium 8vo. price 168. cloth, 
BA RLES LAMB’S WORKS. A New 
ition. 


Also, 
n 2 volumes, Secligcny’ 8vo. price 9s, cloth, 


SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS FROM 
{BROAD. TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. A New 
1010) 
a ” Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just pitied, in one volume, foolseap Svo. Ms 68. cloth, 
T. COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New 
e Edition. Edited by a oe and SARA EP. 


n one volume, Pe 8vo. price 68. c 
S. T. COLERIDGE'S DR AMATIC. WORKS, 
A New Edition. Edited by DERWENT COLERIDGE. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
On Monday next, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
IN D 


OocHL U, a Porm; 


AND 
ODE to FRANCE on the CAPTIVITY of 
ABD EL KADER, with other Poems. 
By the. Author of* c <e Hypochondriac,’ 
* Alice Offley,’ & 
C. J. Skeet, 21, King W ‘lliam- ctsest, Charing-cross. 
This day is published, price Sixpence, 
HE AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELDS, and 
the best means of Sieertsinating Gold from all other Metals 


and Minerals. A Lecture delive: at the Royal Polytechnic 
ieiation, by J. H. PEPPER, Esq., Professor of Chemistry, 


F.C.8. A.C.E., &. 
ow as Addey & Co. 21, Old Bond-street. 
Ht ust published, 1 vol. S. cnaall Se, 00. 800 cleasly printed pages, 


NEW and COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

the Bg | and GERMAN Ln ig a mad! with the 
the method o 

Webster and Helasins 


Grammar of either Language, wi 
matical Forms, pe mon Pronunciation, Tables of Coins, Weights, 


and Measures. 
phe D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harrier 

BEECHER STOWE. The Author's Edition of this most 
talented and popular American Work is now ready, forming - 
handsome crown Svo. volume, well printed in large type, 
3s. 6d. Be particular to order the “ Author’s Edition,” pub! 
by Bosworta. 

Also, just published, 3rd edition, | Price 2s. 
— ART OF CON VERSATION 
2, for September, price One Shilling, of The 

ENGLISHMAN'S MAGAZINE and LITE- 
RARY a POLITICAL ESSAYIST. 
ondon : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Rezent-street. 


MR. NEWBY'S NEW NOVELS. 


In 3 vols. (Om the 20th.) 


THE GOLD BEATER. 


By the Author of *‘ The Blacksmith’s Daughter,’ &c. 














For general use. containing a a concise 











II. 
THE TIDE OF LIFE. 
By Author of ‘ The Forest and the Fortress,” &c. 


“ The brilliant talents of Laura Jewry invest her romance with 
a peculiar fascination.”—Sun, 

“ Miss Jewry’s dramatis persone are well conceived, consistent 
with the times and with thamselves.”— Spectator. 

“ The interest of the whole tale is of the most intense nature.” 


“Tt surpasses its predecessors in the absorbing imterest of the 
tale.”—Critic. 
Itt. 


THE BARONET’S FAMILY. 


“Jt isasuperior novel—the conceptions are clear, the narrative 
pleasantly written, and the story interest ‘ater. 
“A better novel has not been published ‘for a Tong time,” 


Evening ¥ 
“ We congratulate Miss Beale on the talent displayed.” Critic. 
Iv. 
FABIAN’S TOWER. 


By the Author of ‘Smugglers and Foresters.’ 


“ There is a freshness, a vivacity, a vigour and fluency in it 
which we very much admire.”"— Sunday Times. 

“It is admirably drawn.”—Spectator. 

* Pull of fascination.”—Dispat 


Vv. 
PROFESSIONS. 


“Jt will command a great circle of admirers.”— (server. 


vi. 
THE STUDENT’S WIFE. 
By the Author of * My Sister Minnie,’ &e. 
“ The best novel Mrs. Daniels has written.”— Sunday ‘Times, 
Vil. 
PEQUINILLO. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq 

Vill. 


GABRIELLA WITHERINGTON. 
By the Author of * Treachery.” 
“We heartily commend this clever and amusing novel— = Mrs. 


d high t the best novelists of her day. 
Lucas will stand high amongst t ytd , 


Ix. 
Second Edition, 


THE FARCE OF LIFE. 





London: Incram, Cooke & Co. 227, Strand. 


By Lord B**x****, Author of *‘ Masters and Wcrkmen.” 
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8, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


OF NEW WORKS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


—_o——_ 


I. 


NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. MEANDER, with 
PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES BROOKE, 
K.C.B. By CAPTAIN the HON. HENRY KEPPEL, 
R.N., Author of ‘A Narrative of an Expedition to 
Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.’ Imperial 8vo., with numerous 
Illustrations by OswaLp W. Baigrey, Esq. 


New Novel by the Author of § Modern 
Accomplishments. 


BEATRICE. By CATHERINE 
SINCLAIR, Author of * Modern Accomplishments,’ 
*Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 


The PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 
Part IL—The MONUMENTS of EGYPT, and THEIR 
VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. By the 
Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, Essex. 
8vo. 21s. 


Iv. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By ED- 
WARD LEAR, Author of ‘Illustrated Journal of a 
Landscape Painter in Albania.’ Imperial 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


Vv. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 
ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of SINAI. By 
DR. RICHARD LEPSIUS. From the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by KENNETH R, H. MACKENZIE, Esq. 
8voO. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


I. 


RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in 
NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. By EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Esq. Crown post, 12s, 

Tl. 


A WALK INTO THE NORTH 


of SPAIN in 1851. By LIEUTENANT MARCH. 
Crown post, 10s. 6d. 
Ill. 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; 
or, AUSTRALIA in 1852. By JOHN SHAW, M.D, 
F.GS. F.L.S. Small 8vo. 7s. 

IV. 


TWO YEARS on the FARM of 
UNCLE SAM; with SKETCHES of his LOCATION, 
NEPHEWS, and PROSPECTS. By CHARLES CASEY. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


v. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY’S 


OUR ANTIPODES. 3 vols. vo. 42s. With Plates. 
vi. 


ROUGHING IT in the BUSH. 


By Mrs. MOODIE (Sister of Miss Agnes Strickland). 
2 vols, 21s. 


Vil. 


Miss MITFORD’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of her LITERARY LIFE. 3vyols. 31s. 6d. 


Vill. 


COLE’S CAPE & the KAFFIRS. 


1 vol. post 8vo., with Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


Ix. 


KAYE’S HISTORY ofthe WAR 
in AFGHANISTAN, 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 

“The present Edition has been revised throughout, and several 
Chapters either materially added to or entirely re-cast. Among 
these may be mentioned that on the * Means of Abolishi ing Cottier 
Tenantry,’ the suggestions contained in which had reference ex- 
clusively to Llreland, and to Ireland in a condition which has been 
much modified b; subsequent events. An addition has been made 
to the theory of International Values laid down in the Eighteenth 
Chapter of the Third Book. The Chapter on Property has been 
almost entirely re-written. x * The Chapter on the * Futurity of 
the Labouring Classes’ has been enriched with the results of the 
experience afforded since this work was first published by the co- 
operative associations in gf al * 

Extract pa Preface of Third Edition. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vu. We. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. 
Part the First, Svo. 108. 6d. containing: 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. O’Brtey, M.A. 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’ s College, 
London. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPITY. By D. T. Anstep, M.A. 
F.R.S. Professor of Geology in King’s Coileze, London. 

CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. Jackson, F.R.S, late 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

THEORY of DESCRIPTION and GEOGRAPHICAL 


TEKMINOLOGY. By Rey. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. Librarian 
of King’s College, London. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTO- 
RICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Contents, 
1. Reference of The World on Mercator’s Projection. 


2. Meteorological Map of the Wor 
3. Relief wep of the W j orld, howtne the Elevations of the Earth’s 





Surfac 
4, Phy stograpiiial Map, showing the Distribution of Plants in the 


Vertical Distribution of Plants and Animals. 
Sochogia al Map, showing the Distribution of Animals ii in the 


* 


We 
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REVIEWS 


The Three Colonies of Australia: New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; their 
Pastures, Copper Mines, and Gold Fields. 
By S. Sidney. Ingram & Co. 

Gleanings from the Gold Fields: a Guide for 
the Emigrant in Australia. By an Australian 
Journalist. Addey. 

ATramp to the Diggings ; being Notes of a 
Ramble in Australia and New Zealand in 
1852. By John Shaw, M.D. Bentley. 

Tue literature of Australia grows apace. As 

the tide of emigration increases in depth and 

sweep With every returning wave, and the gold 
fascination grows like the heat of a summer 
morning —as the thousands depart daily for 
the land of hope, and the millions who are left 
behind in the old country grow more and more 
eager for information about the strange places 
at the other side of the world that have already 
become the homes of so many relatives and 

friends,—it is natural that there should be a 

large literary response to demands that have 

become urgent and imperious. It is in the 
usual order of things that this literary response 
should be somewhat miscellaneous. The sub- 
ject invites it, and the audience courts it. If 
the whole motley of English life—the cabman 
and the lady’s-maid—the unacted dramatist 
and the lawyer without a brief—the ruined 
spendthrift and the discontented waterman— 
can be turned at an hour’s notice into miners 
and assayers of the precious metals, ~~ may 
not any one, with or without due care, know- 
ledge or experience, write books about them 
and their doings ? 

One man makes a tour of the world, and does 
not make a book about it,—another man does 

not make a tour of the world, and does make a 

book about it. These are samples of the genera 

into which the great order of travellers is usually 
divided; and with the latter of these we would 
class ‘the Australian Journalist,’’ in spite of 
the silent protest of the title-page. But there 
are other genera:—for instance, men like Mr. 

Sidney, who both travel and write. Of this 

genus, Dr. Shaw is a curious variety. We 

confess that we took up his book with interest. 

‘A Tramp to the Diggings’ is an attractive title. 

Then, the “‘ Tramp” was advertised as having 

been made by a Travelling Physician, a Doctor 

of Medicine, a Fellow of the Geological and 

Linnean Societies. It had been made in the 

present year too:—so that, in fact, it was likely 

to contain the first clear and well-authenticated 
account yet received from the creeks and gorges 
in which the gold is found. The volume con- 
tains 317 pages; and in such a compass it would 
have been very possible to render clear to the 
reader, not only the geology and natural ap- 
pearance of the country, but also its social and 
moral aspects. This, however, isnot Dr. Shaw’s 
method. We arrive at page 236 before we hear 
ofthe “diggings” at all,—and at page 262 we 
cease to hear any more about them. The rest 
of the book is the merest scissors-work. . The 
author begins with copious extracts from Bon- 
wick’s ‘Geography for Australian Youth,’— 
follows these up with a printed letter of Mr. 

Bland’s,—then, cites long produce circulars of 

a Sydney firm of auctioneers,—never dropping 

an expletive or acomma that will occupy space. 

All these copious citations are flanked by other 

copious citations from the Australian journals: 

—one of them of not less than 48 pages. The 
space really devoted to the “diggings” extends 
over 113 pages; and in this we cannot find a 
single fact or remark worth extracting. This 
volume deserves severe rebuke, because, ushered 


into the world as it is, we can easily conceive 
that many a poor emigrant may spend his last 
seven shillings in a work that will yield him no 
real information. 

Mr. Sidney's volume is of a different charac- 
ter. It exhibits in many places signs of haste 
in composition; but it is evidently the fruit of 
knowledge carefully collected and conscienti- 
ously used. Mr. Sidney’s name is familiar to 
those who read the literature of colonization. 
He has himself seen the country which he de- 
scribes; and in the compilation of his present 
volume he has had the use of his brother's 
diary of Bush Life and of the unpublished col- 
lections of Mrs. Chisholm. The result is, a book 
which, in spite of some drawbacks, is the best 
and most complete picture of Australia, past 
and present, that we know. 

One of the oddest things in the whole history 
of discovery and territorial acquisition is, the 
circumstance that in both hemispheres the pro- 
fessed gold-seekers missed the object of their 
search,—while those found it who had not 
sought. For ages the Spaniard owned the valley 
of the Sacramento,—for three or four genera- 
tions the Dutch alone had any precise know- 
ledge of Australia. The Dutch had eyes, but 
saw not. Their commander, Carstens, sent out 
to explore the country, described it as consisting 
of ‘‘ barren coasts, shallow waters, islands thinly 
peopled by cruel, poor, and brutal natives—of 
very little use.” The natives had not found 
the gold that nature had thrown in their river- 
beds and creeks, and the voyagers did not sus- 
pect its existence. The people were hostile and 
ugly. They wore no glittering chains, as the 
natives of Peru did. The aspect of the coast was 
wild, gloomy, barren. No tropical vegetation 
—no luscious fruits—invited the strangers to 
prolong their stay, or penetrate the thick bush 
in search of mineral treasure. The Hollanders 
did not want land:—they came in search of 
trade and gold,—and finding neither of these, 
they threw away a continent as large as Europe 
in disgust. 

The English went to Australia for a home; 
and being there, they found out at last the full 
value of the estate so wantonly abandoned by 
others. Yet even we were long in finding this 
out; and there is scarcely a chapter in the varied 
story of colonization so singular and so humili- 
ating as that which treats of the settlements of 
the English in Australia. The first ships which 
arrived out there had quitted England without 
means or plans. It was not until they landed, 
to the number of a thousand and thirty men, at 
the spot now known as Sydney, that they thought 
of the need that would arise for carpenters, 
bricklayers, and other artizans. No proper 
provision had been made before sailing,—and 
it was by mere chance that a bricklayer hap- 
pened to be in the list of the convicts. This 
man—a felon of the lowest character—became 
at once an important personage. For lack of 
a proper supply of good workmen from the 
mother country, any convict with a trade in his 
fingers rose into a figure, while the unskilled 
were treated like beasts of burden. As illustra- 
tions of the anomalies of the early time—the 
early time of Australia being just fifty years 
ago,—Mr. Sidney writes :— 

“ At one time ‘a person named Smith, on his way 
to India, professing some knowledge of agriculture,’ 
is engaged by the Government, and created a peace 
officer at Rosehill, the site of the future town of 
Paramatta, the said Smith being apparently the only 
free man with any claims to the kind of knowledge 
on which the subsistence of the colony was likely 
to depend. At another, one Briant, a Devonshire 
prisoner, employed in his calling of a fisherman, is 
detected in secreting and selling large quantities of 
fish, and is severely punished; but, ‘ being too useful 





a person to part with, and send to the Brick Cart,’ 
he is retained to fish for the settlement. This man 
afterwards escaped with his family and a party of 
other prisoners in an open boat to the island of 
Timore; he was there captured by a man-of-war,, 
and carried to Batavia, where he died. His wife 
was conveyed to England, tried, and confined in 
Newgate until the term of her original sentence 
expired! Then we find convicts, ‘ when little more 
than two years had elapsed,’ claiming their discharge 
on the ground that the time of their sentence had. 
expired, which was possible as it would date from 
the day of their sentences. When, in answer to these 
claims, inquiries are made for the documents con- 
taining the particulars, ‘it is found that they have 
been left in England, and that, therefore, it is impos- 
sible to affirm or deny the claims.’ Consequently, 
the prisoners ure told that they must wait for ar 
answer to a despatch to be sent by the first oppor- 
tunity to England, a period of two or three years. 
One of the prisoners, not very well pleased with the 
prospect of such delay, expresses himself disrespect- 
fully of the Lieutenant-Governor in the presence of 
the Governor. Thereupon he is seized, tried by a 
criminal court, found guilty, and sentenced to receive 
six hundred lashes, and wear irons for the space of 
six months.” 


In Mrs. Chisholm’s papers we find still more 
striking illustrations of the social history of 
Australia. Joseph Smith’s confessions, written 
down in 1845 by the philanthropic lady, in his 
own words, run thus :— 

“TI arrived in the colony fifty-six years since; it 
was Governor Phillip’s time, and I was fourteen years 
old; there were only eight houses in the colony then, 
I know that myself and eighteen others laid ina 
hollow tree for seventeen weeks; and cooked out of 
a kettle with a wooden bottom: we used to stick it 
in a hole in the ground and make a fire round it. 
I was seven years in service (bond), and then started: 
working for a living wherever I could get it. There 
was plenty of hardship then: I have often taken: 
grass, and pounded it, and made soup from a native’ 
dog. I would eat anything then. For seventeen weeks 
I had only five ounces of flour a day. We never got 
a full ration, except when the ship was in harbour. 
The motto was, ‘kill them, or work them, their pro- 
vision will be in store.’ Many a time have I been 
yoked like a bullock with twenty or thirty others to- 
drag along timber. About eight hundred died in- 
six months at a place called Toongabbie, or Con- 
stitution-hil]. I knew aman so weak, he was thrown 
into the grave, when he said, ‘don’t cover me up; 
I’m not dead ; for God's sake don't cover me up!” 
The overseer answered, ‘ D—— your eyes, you'll 
die to-night, and we shall have the trouble to come 
back again!” The man recovered; his name is 
James Glasshouse, and he is now alive at Richmond. 
They used to have a large hole for the dead; once 
a day men were sent down to collect the corpses of 
prisoners, and throw them in without any ceremony 
orservice. Thenative dogs used to comedown at night 
and fight and howl in packs, gnawing the poor dea@ 
bodies. The Governor would order the lash at the 
rate of five hundred, six hundred, to eight hundred; 
and if the men could have stood it they would have 
had more. I knew a man hung there and then for 
stealing a few biscuits, and another for stealing a 
duck frock. A man was condemned—no time— 
take him to the tree and hang him, The overseers 
were allowed to flog the men in the fields. Often 
have men been taken from the gang, had fifty, 
and sent back to work. Any man would have com- 
mitted murder for a month’s provisions: I would 
have committed three (murders), fora week's provi- 
sions! Iwas chained seven weeks on my back for 
being out getting greens, wild herbs. The Rev. 
—— used to come it tightly to force some confession. 
Men were obliged to tell lies to prevent their bowels 
from being cut out by the lash.” 

This settler’s wife made the following state- 
ment.— 

“T have seen Dr. take a woman who was 
in the family way, with a rope round her, and duck 
her in the water at Queen’s Wharf. The laws were- 
bad then. Ifa gentleman wanted a man’s wife, he 





would send the husband to Norfolk Island. I have 
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seen a man flogged for pulling six turnips instead of 
five. One Defrey was overseer, the biggest villain 
that ever lived—delighted in torment. He used to 
walk up and down and rub his hands when the blood 
ran. When he walked out, the flogger walked be- 
hind him. He-died a miserable death—maggots ate 
him up, not a man could be found to bury him. I 
have seen six men executed for stealing twenty-one 
pounds of flour. I have seen a man struck when 
at work with a handspike, and killed on the spot. 
I have seen men in tears round Governor . 
begging for food. He would mock them with ‘ Yes, 
yes, gentlemen; I'll make you comfortable; give 
you a nightcap and a pair of stockings.’ ” 
—NMrs. Chisholm adds, ‘‘ Mrs. Smith was blind: 
she acted as she spoke, and wept on recalling 
the horrors of her early life.” —-We may further 
add, as a characteristic illustration, that when 
Mrs. Chisholm was about to leave the settler’s 
homestead, Smith presented her with a loaded 
pistol, which he pulled from his own belt, as a 
souvenir, assuring her that ‘‘she might depend 
on it!” 

It is difficult to accept in their unmitigated 


assumed, in the discharge of his duties, powers 
which no sovereign in England has claimed since 
Charles the First or exercised since Henry the 
Eighth. Of this there was a remarkable in- 
stance, which Mr. Sidney has thus briefly re- 
lated.— 

“Sudds and Thompson were two private soldiers 
in the 57th Regiment, doing duty in New South 
Wales in 1825, the second year of Sir Ralph Dar- 
ling’s reign. Thompson was a well behaved man, 
who had saved some money; Sudds was a loose cha- 
| racter. They both wished to remain in the colony. 

In New South Wales they saw men who had arrived 
as convicts settled on snug farms, at the head of good 
shops, and even wealthy merchants and stockowners. 
As to procure their discharge was out of the question, 
Sudds, the scamp, suggested to Thompson that they 
| should qualify themselves for the good fortune of 
convicts, and procure their discharge by becoming 
‘felons. Accordingly they went together to the shop 
of a Sydney tradesman and openly stole a piece of 
cloth, were, as they intended, caught, tried, convicted 
and sentenced to be transported to one of the auxi- 
| liary penal settlements for seven years. In the 
, course of the trial the object of the crime was clearly 





! 


significance such horrors as the above :—espe-' clicited. It became evident that the discipline of 
cially on the testimony of men who no doubt had the troops required to keep guard over the large 
wrongsenoughtomakethem passionate witnesses. | convict population would be seriously endangered 
It is certain, that matters were grievously bad.’ if the commission of a crime enabled a soldier to 
—A succession of governors, most of them ex- | obtain the superior food, condition and_ prospects 
tremely unfit to rule the rising colony—men enjoyed by a criminal. Accordingly, Sir Ralph 
with no system and no ideas—led to the instal- | Darling issued an order under which the two soldiers, 
lation of Capt. Bligh,—raised to this eminence who had been tried and convicted, were taken from 


as a reward for his bold cruise in an open boat 
after the mutiny on board his ship; and he has 
the distinction of having caused the first and 
last military revolution on that continent. Mac- 


the hands of the civil power, and condemned to work 
in chains on the roads. of the colony for the full 
term of their sentence, after which they were to 
return to service in the ranks. On an appointed 
day the garrison of Sydney were assembled and 


quarie succeeded him in his office.— formed in a hollow square. The culprits were 

“ He was the first man of decided talent appointed | brought out, their uniforms stripped off and replaced 
to office in Australia. He was distinguished by his | by the convict dress, iron-spiked collars and heavy 
self-reliance and constant energetic action. If the chains, made expressly for the purpose by order of 
comparison had not been vulgarised, one might | the Governor, were rivetted to their necks and legs, 
liken him, comparing small with great, to Napoleon. | and then they were drummed out of the regiment, 


His was the same order of mind—views narrow but 
clear—essentially a materialist in politics. In New 
South Wales, wealth was the visible sign of success, 
and Macquarie rewarded success wherever he found 
it. He made roads, erected public buildings, and 
again and again traversed the whole length and 
breadth of the colony, following closely in the foot- 
steps of new explorers, distributing grants to skilful 
settlers, planning townships, and pardoning indus- 
trious prisoners, His activity was untiring, his 
vanity boundless. He seldom condescended to ask 
advice, and, when he did, generally followed his 
own opinion. With charming naivelé he observes, 
jn answer to a despatch from the Secretary of 
State, informing him that it was not the intention 
of the Government to appoint a council to assist 
the Governor, as had been recommended, ‘I 
entertain a fond hope that such an institution will 
never be extended to this colony.” Even the recom- 
mendation of secretaries of state he disregarded; and, 
as he was successful, he was permitted to pursue 
his own course. He infused his own active spirit 
into the settlers, and under its influence the material 
progress of the colony was extraordinary. Higher 
praise his administration scarcely deserves. The 
moral, not to say the religious, tone of the settlement 
owes little to his care. One instance will suffice. 
He requested, in one of his despatches, that as many 
men convicts as possible should be transported, as 
they were useful for labour, but as few women, as 
they were costly and troublesome; thus losing sight 
altogether of the inevitable demoralization which 
must be the result of a community of men. He 
has been much attacked for saying ‘that the colony 
consisted of those who had been transported, and 
those who ought to have been; and, ‘that it was 
a colony for convicts, and free colonists had no 
business there:’ but there was truth at the bottom 
of both these rude speeches.” 


The story of nearly all these governors reads 
more like the tale of an imperial pro-consul 
ruling over a conquered province than like that 
of Englishmen ruling men of the same blood 
and language as themselves. Governor Darling 


j and marched back to gaol to the tune of ‘ The 
| Rogue’s March.’ Sudds, who was in bad health at 
_the time of his sentence from an affection of the 
| liver, overcome with shame, grief, and disappoint- 
ment—oppressed by his chains, and exhausted by 
| the heat of the sun on the day of the exposure in 
| the barrack square—died in a few days. Thompson 
became insane.”’ 

—For its political results, this illegal aet of the 
Governor—in re-judging the judged, and ag- 
gravating the punishment already awarded by 
the law,—was one of the most important inci- 
dents in the political history of Australia. It 
| led to the dodins of the purely military and des- 
potic character of the government. 





Irish Ethnology, Socially and Politically Con- 
sidered. By George Ellis, M.B. Dublin: 
Hodges & Smith; London, Hamilton & Co. 


AutnoueH we know little more perhaps of the 
races of men than we did at the latter end of 
the last century,—our knowledge of the dif- 
ferences between the various races has won- 
derfully increased within the last few years. 
Yet, powerful political and philanthropic reasons 
have concentrated the attention of our country- 
men rather on the resemblances than on the 
differences between the varieties of mankind. 
To assist towards the throwing off of that dis- 
grace of our race, the slave trade and slavery, 
the attention of the public mind was directed 
to the points in common between the Negro 
and the Saxon. The increasing demand for 
political freedom amongst the nations of the 
earth has been always enforced by the assump- 
tion that all men resemble the Saxon race suf- 
ficiently to flourish under free political institu- 
tions. That these resemblances have been 
pushed further thanithey should, for the pur- 
pose of arriving at the great objects for which 
they were adduced, we do not mean to assert; 








but it is certain, that there are mental and 
moral differences in the varieties of mankind 
which render it highly unphilosophical to assert 
that one system of government, or one form of 
religion, is best for all nations under all circum. 
stances. We are not disposed to agree with 
those who, like Dr. Knox, believe, with mar- 
vellous inconsistency, that race is ineradicable 

at the same time that they believe that species 
are transmutable ; but we believe that the pre- 
sent varieties of mankind have all come from 
a parent stock, and are capable, more or less 

of approaching each other under the influence 
of external circumstances. We can never pro- 
duce those circumstances, however, by political 
arrangements; and where a government finds 
itself called on to guide the affairs of two races, 
the differences between them should not be lost 
sight of in the application of legislative enact- 
ments. That the mass of the inhabitants of 
two contiguous islands, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, belong to different varieties of the human 
race, no one will deny ;—-and the question of 
how far the same government is adapted to the 
two countries, is one of the most important 
political problems of the day. 

To solve some of the knotty points relati 
to Ireland and her Saxon rulers, is the object of 
this little work. It is written with intelligence, and 
evidently with considerable knowledge of Irish 
character; and in the suggestions made for the 
improvement of. the condition of Ireland there 
is nothing wild or visionary. The author's plans 
for relief are founded on a study of the charac- 
teristics of the two great European races, Celt 
and Saxon. The chapters devoted to the expo- 
sition of the differences of the two races are 
carefully written, and appeal strongly for their 
truth to the consciousness of those who belong 
to either. Take the following passage as an 
example.— 

“The progress of civilization in the two great 
modern representatives of the respective races, Eng- 
land and France, may be taken as another illustra- 
tion.of permanent mental differences. The early 
histories of these two countries were in many respects 
alike. Both were subjected to Roman sway for about 
the same periods. Into. both, when this had elapsed, 
was introduced the feudal system, with its train of 
military oppressors, the great lords or barons, whose 
frequently abused privileges set at nought all justice 
and defied even regal authority. In both, the struggle 
between sovereign power and baronial ambition was 
long maintained. How different the results in each! 
Step by step, as the fortunes of the great contest 
swayed to one side or the other, openings were pre- 
sented to the popular masses, the great third estate 
in embryo, to secure privileges for their order and 
assert the natural rights of man. Step by stepin 
England, these hard-won privileges (occasionally lost 
in part, but always recovered with interest, through 
centuries of stubborn resistance and heroic but well 
regulated aggressions on power,) were multiplied 
and consolidated into that broad and stately edifice 
—the exponent of the representative principle—the 
British constitution, to which despots look with 
trembling, and their victims in every part of the world 
with hope. The same contest between sovereign and 
feudal lord prevailed long in France—also with vary- 
ing success. The same advantageous openings were 
presented to the masses; but no benefits accrued. 
Kings were worsted; but the people still suffered. 
Nobles were humbled; but the people were not 
raised. None struggled for true liberty, and this 
strife of ages terminated at last in one uncontrolled 
and unmitigated despotism, to be succeeded by such 
alternations of anarchy with sudden returns to cen- 
tralization, that the policy of France is no longer 
trusted: the oppressed fear to ask her aid or sym- 
pathy; and absolutism almost inclines to place its 
best hopes in her inconsistency.” 

The author hopes nothing from the Celtic 
races independently of the Saxon; and much 
that he says on this subject is evidently borne 
out by fact. Where the population of Ireland 
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is purely Celtic, there, from whatever causes, it 
js least prosperous. Speaking of the rapid 
ad of the sewed or flowered muslin manu- 

facture, the writer says :— 
“This excellent branch of industry, which origi- 
in the Saxon north, is found to return consi- 


derable profit to its projectors, and it is on this sound | 


commercial principle that its benefits are extending. 
Certain Scotch houses, following it up as a good spe- 
culation, have lately sent agents to remote parts of 


Ireland, and established a regular system of female | 


industrial employment which, in its silent operation, 
has already effected more real good, both morally 
and physically, than any compulsory interference 
with private charity or with tenure of land, or other 
much lauded panaceas, could ever accomplish. As 
one instance, among many, of the large amount of 
jabour already in action through this system, it may 
be mentioned that in a small town in one of the most 
distressed parts of the county of Donegal, and the 
district immediately around it, several hundred 

nds have been paid weekly during the last year 
for this description of work; and by it alone the 
entire population of the barony may be almost said 
to have been kept alive. One promising feature of 


the speculation is, that the supply of hands is not 


nearly equal to the demand. ‘The success of this 
simple plan points to the true method of dealing with 
Irish difficulties. From the Saxon, it is plain, must 
come the ‘encouragement’ which to the prostrate 
Celt is indispensable. This encouragement must be 
spontaneously given and spontaneously received. 
The principle on which its growth depends is the 
principle of all industrial operations in a free country 
—mutual benefit to employer and employed. Any 
speculation which has this principle for its basis, in a 
country like Ireland where the elements of wealth 
abound, may be expected to succeed ; provided, on 
the one hand, that the speculator possesses capital 
and intelligence, and, on the other, that freedom of 
action is permitted him in the employment of labour 
and the expenditure of his means. The former re- 
quisites are close at hand, in the wealth, skill, and 
enterprise of the Saxon race in the north of Ireland, 
in Scotland, and in England, and would long since 
have flowed in a copious stream over the rich field 
presented by the rest of Ireland, were it not that the 
latter requisite to success was deficient :—freedom of 
action was not permitted. Dense ignorance, preju- 
dices deep and long cherished, natural propensities 
unrestrained by law and stimulated by secret com- 
bination, interrupted all attempts at improvement, 
and too often banished the true friends of Ireland 
from her shores.” 

The author advocates very strongly making 
Galway an Atlantic port,—and recommends the 
carrying out more vigorously of the provisions 
of the Encumbered Estates Act.—His work will 
command attention from the wise and temperate 
spirit in which it is written. 





The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
by Robert Chambers. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. 1V. Chambers. 

Tuts is the concluding volume of an edition 

of Burns in which the works are interwoven 

with the life—and to which we have during 
its progress more than once directed attention. 

The concluding volume contains little new 

matter, and that little of no great value. 

It may be interesting to be told—for biogra- 
phy has to be made up of trifles well put to- 
her—that Burns at one time paid 22s. a pair 
his boots (the boots no doubt so character- 
istically portrayed in Nasmyth’s full-length 
portrait prefixed to Mr. Lockhart’s Life of the 
t)—and ‘that the poet’s wife ‘‘ was one of the 
rst persons in Dumfries who appeared in a dress 
of gingham.” ‘These are little points cha- 
racteristically recovered by Mr. Chambers, 
and for which he must have our thanks ac- 
cording to their value; but when he seeks to 
make us share his delight at finding a living 
m who remembers that one of Burns’s 

ers to the father of his Chloris (the “lassie 
with the lint-white locks”) began and ended 


| with ‘‘Coming, Sir,’ we can only wonder that 

any importance should be attached to such a 
| discovery. The truth is—as we have before 
| said,—Mr. Chambers, warmed by his subject, 
| seeks information with a drag net,—and though 
he does not frequently fish in rich waters, he 
is not unsuccessful in his fishing. All his fish, 
however, in his opinion, are salmon, at the 
least,—while many of them seem to us of about 
| the size, without the much approved savour and 
quality, of white bait. 

Mr. Chambers has taken, he tells us, great 
pains with the text of the poet. So far as the 
poetry is concerned, we feel that he has :—but 
the labour of collation would not appear to 
have extended to the letters. Dr. Currie, it is | 
now well known, played the part of an earlier | 
Jared Sparks with Burns’s correspondence, | 
and went even further in the wrong way of | 
editorship :—for he not only omitted para-' 
graphs, but he altered the sense, and even | 
| added to what the poet wrote. Now, this un- | 
justifiable proceeding on the part of Currie did 
not become fully known to Mr. Allan Cunning- 
| ham, the subsequent editor of the poet, until 
he had published his edition in eight volumes. | 
When that edition had extended the interest , 
feltin Burns’s works (his prose more especially), | 
Mr. Cunningham was, we know, intrusted with 
many original letters for the purpose of collation. | 
This was to him a labour of love; and it will be 
seen on comparison of the text of several of 
the letters printed by Currie, and now by Mr. | 
Chambers, with the text as printed in the edition 
of Mr. Cunningham’s “ Burns”’ published by Mr. | 
Virtue, that for the latter recourse has been 
had on several occasions to the poet’s original | 
MSS. Two letters, properly restored by Mr. | 
Cunningham in Virtue’s edition, and incorrectly | 
printed by Dr. Currie, and by every other pre- | 
vious editor, are also included in the volume | 
before us. We allude to the poet’s last letter to | 
Johnson (p. 201)—and to the letter to M‘Murdo } 
(p. 52). In the letter to Johnson there are | 
several omissions; and in the letter to M‘Murdo | 
there is this addition—‘‘A very few of them 
are my own”’:—an important addition when we 
know that Currie’s addition refers to the original | 
of a well-known, but we are happy to say scarce, | 
collection of songs called ‘The Merry Muses,’ | 
printed at Dublin,—and in which, though the | 
volume was published when Burns was dead, | 
emanations of his genius in its wildest mood | 
are distinctly traceable in almost every page. | 








If Mr. Chambers’s present volume, unlike its | 








predecessors, contains no new matter of Burns’s 
meriting quotation—his own writing will be 
found to supply at times passages that will | 
be read with interest,—and those, too, on points 
of the poet’s life on which Mr. Chambers has | 
a right to be heard with attention. He has, 
taken up the subject of the income of Burns | 
with all the solicitude of a Commissioner in the | 
Insolvent Court.— 


“The stated official income of Burns was 50/. a 
year, which usually became 70/., in consequence of | 
extra allowances for certain departments of business, 
It has been surmised that he had to keep a horse 
out of this little income; but in reality, when a horse 
was required during the Dumfries period of his life, 
he was accustomed to hire one from an inn, and its 
expense was charged to the service. There seem 
to have been other sources of official income, of a 
more precarious ‘nature: on the back of a song in 
his handwriting, he has noted what follows: —‘I owe 
Mr. Findlater 61. 8s. 54d. My share of last year’s 
Jine is 121. 2s. ld. W.M., 141. 3s. 6d.’ If this was 
anything like the average of some other perquisite, 
it would make up Burns’s official revenues to some- 
thing above 80/.a year. It may also be remarked, 
that his son, Mr. Robert Burns, believes that the 
poet occasionally derived a little income from land- 
surveying—a business for which his Kirkoswald edu- 





cation had laid the foundation of his qualifications, 
Add to ail this the solid perquisites which he derived 
from seizures of contraband spirits, tea, and other 
articles, which it was then the custom to divide 
among the officers, and we shall see that Burns 
could scarcely be considered as enjoying less than 
901. a year. This, indeed, is but a humble income 
in comparison with the deserts of the bard; yet it is 
equally certain, that many worthy families in the 
middle ranks of life in Scottish country towns were 
then supported in a decent manner upon no larger 
means; and very few men of the poet’s original pro- 
fession, out of East Lothian and Berwickshire, drew 
larger incomes from their farms. It is therefore not 
surprising to learn that Burns, though now and then 
forced to be beholden to a friend for a small tempo- 
rary loan—we have seen an example of this when a 
failure of importation closed one of his sources of 
extraordinary income—did, nevertheless, in general 
maintain his household in some reasonable degree of 
comfort. I have consulted the eldest son of the 
bard on this subject, and find his views of the pater- 
nal ménage at Dumfries very much the same as 
those with which many little circumstances have 
impressed myself. Mr. R. B. speaks of the house 
in the Mill Vennel as being one of a good order, 
such as were used in those days by the better class of 
citizens, and the life of his father and mother as being 
comparatively genteel life. They always had a 
maid-servant, and sat in their parlour. That room, 
and the two principal bedrooms, were carpeted, and 
otherwise well furnished. The poet possessed a 
mahogany dining-table, where he often had good 
company assembled. In the same room stood his 
folding-down desk, at which he had to do a consi- 
derable amount of business in the granting of 
licences, permits, &c., and where the son remembers 
seeing him writing his letters to Mr. Thomson, 
always a business requiring a good deal of care. 
There was much rough comfort in the house not to 
have been found in those of ordinary citizens; for, 
besides the spoils of smugglers, as above mentioned, 
the poet received many presents of game and coun- 
try produce from the rural gentlefolk, besides oeca- 
sional barrels of oysters from Hill Cunningham, and 
other friends in town, so that he possibly was as 
much envied by some of his neighbours as he has 
since been pitied by the general body of his country- 
men.” 

Burns’s debts Mr. Chambers considers in a 
note ;—though the expenditure of a poet being 
too often greater than his receipts, the passage 
should have stood in the text, and in large type, 
confronting the income with manly indepen- 
dence.— 

“It has been repeatedly stated in so many words, 
that Burns died free of debt. This, even by his 


| own confession (letter to his brother, July 10, 1796), 


is not strictly true. Besides the amount of the un- 
fortunate account which had been presented at so 
unsuiting a time, he had small accounts due to 
other tradesmen. The poet would also appear to 
have never quite succeeded in squaring accounts with 
his landlord, Captain Hamilton. The interest of his 
countrymen about every authentic particular re- 
specting Burns, seems to give these small matters a 
title to be noticed. I deem it probable, after all, 
that the total amount of our poet’s debts did not 
much exceed thirty pounds. The following letter 
from Gilbert Burns to Mr. Wallace, writer in Dum- 
fries, throws some light on the subject, while still 
further confirming the fact, that Mr. James Clarke, 
the schoolmaster, was a debtor of Burns :— 
* Mossgiel, Ist Jan. 1797. 

‘Mr. Wallace—Sir, I intended to have been in 
Dumfries about this time, to have paid off my bro- 
ther’s debts; but I find much difficulty in spari 
as much money. I think of offering Captain Hamil 
ton and Mr. Williamson the half of their accounts, 
and begging a little time to pay the other half. It 
Mr. Clark pay up his bill, I hope to be able to pay 
off the smaller accounts. I beg you will write me 
your opinion immediately on the subject. Will you 
have the goodness to mention this to them, which 
will save me some uneasiness when I come to Dum- 
fries, which I think will be in two or three weeks, 
unless I have occasion to delay it till Dumfries fair? 
I beg that you will smooth the way to me in this 
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dusiness as much as you can. I do feel much hurt 
at it; but, as I suppose the delay can be no great 
inconvenience to the gentlemen, I hope they will be 
indulgent to me. I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, Gitbert Burns.’ ” 


Few biographical descriptions, if faithful 
given and picturesquely written, are read with 
greater interest than the daily life of a great 

oet. Here is an attempt at this kind of writ- 
ing, lacking the charm of personal knowledge, 
and somewhat exaggerated we fear as far as 
Mrs. Burns is concerned.— 


“So existence flows on with Burns in this pleasant 
southern town. He has daily duties in stamping 
leather, gauging malt-vats, noting the manufacture of 
candles, and granting licences for the transport of 
spirits, These duties he performs with fidelity to the 
king and not too much rigour to the subject. As he 
goes about them in the forenoon, in his respectable 
suit of dark clothes, and with his little boy Robert 
perhaps holding by his hand and conversing with 
him on his school exercises, he is beheld by the 
general public with respect as a person in some 
authority, the head of a family, and also as a man of 
literary note; and people are heard addressing him 
deferentially as Mr. Burns—a form of his name 
which is still prevalent in Dumfries. At a leisure 
hour before dinner, he will call at some house where 
there is a piano—such as Mr. Newall, the writer’s— 
and there have some young miss to touch over for 
him one or two of his favourite Scotch airs, such as 
the Sutor’s Daughter, in order that he may accom- 
modate to it some stanzas that have been humming 
through his brain for the last few days. For another 
half hour, he will be seen standing at the head of 
some cross street with two or three young fellows, 
bankers’ clerks, or ‘ writer-chiels’ commencing _busi- 
ness, whom he is regaling with sallies of his bright 
but not always innocent wit— indulging there, indeed, 
in a strain of conversation so different from what had 
.passed in the respectable elderly writer's mansion, 
that, though he were not the same man, it could not 
have been more different. Later in the day, he takes 
a solitary walk along the Dock Green by the river- 
side, or to Lincluden, and composes the most part of 
a new song; or he spends a couple of hours at his 
folding-down desk, between the fire and window in 
his parlour, transcribing in his bold round hand the 
remarks which occur to him on Mr. Thomson’s last 
letter, together with some of his own recently 
composed songs. Asa possible variation upon this 
routine, he has been seen passing along the old bridge 
of Devorgilla Balliol, about three o'clock, with his 
sword-cane in his hand, and his black beard unusually 
well shaven, being on his way to dine with John 
Syme at Ryedale, where young Mr. Oswald of 
Auchincruive is to be of the party—or maybe in the 
opposite direction, to partake of the luxuries of John 
Bushby, at Tinwald Downs. But we presume a 
day when no such attraction invades. The evening 
is passing quietly at home, and pleasant-natured Jean 

has made herself neat, and come in at six o'clock to 
give him his tea—a meal he always takes. At this 
period, however, there is something remarkably ex- 
citing in the proceedings of the French army under 
Pichegru; or Fox, Adam, or Sheridan, is expected 
to make an onslaught upon the Ministry in the House 
of Commons. The post comes into Dumfries at 
eight o’clock at night. There is always a group of 
gentlemen on the street, eager to hear the news, 
Burns saunters out to the High Street, and waits 
amongst the rest. The intelligence of the evening is 
very interesting. The Convention has decreed the 
annexation of the Netherlands—or the new treason- 
bill has passed the House of Lords, with only the 
feeble protest of Bedford, Derby, and Lauderdale. 
These things merit some discussion. The trades- 
lads go off to strong ale in the closes; the gentlemen 
“glide in little groups into the King’s Arms Hotel or 
the George. As for Burns, he will just have a single 
glass and a half-hour’s chat beside John Hyslop’s 
fire, and then go quietly home. So he is quickly 
absorbed in the little narrow close where that vintner 
maintains his state. There, however, one or two 
friends have already established themselves, all with 
precisely the same virtuous intent. They hardly 
greet the bard. Meg or John bustles about to give 
dim his accustomed place, which no one ever disputes, 


And, somehow, the debate on the news of the evening 
leads on to other chat of an interesting kind. Then 
Burns becomes brilliant, and his friends give him the 
applause of their laughter. One jug succeeds another 
—mirth abounds—and it is not till Mrs. Hyslop 
has declared that they are going beyond all bounds 
and she positively will not give them another drop of 
hot water, that our bard at length bethinks him of 
returning home, where Bonnie Jean has been lost in 
peaceful slumber for three hours, after vainly won- 
dering ‘ what can be keeping Robert out so late the 
nicht.’ Burns gets to bed a little excited and worn 
out, but not in a state to provoke much remark from 
his amiable partner, in whom nothing can abate the 
veneration with which she has all along regarded him. 
And though he beds at a latish hour, most likely he 
is up next morning between seven and eight, to hear 
little Robert his day's lesson in Cesar, or if the 
season invites, to take a half-hour’s stroll before 
breakfast along the favourite Dock Green.” 
We shall return to this volume next week. 





The Israel of the Alps: a History of the Per- 
secution of the Waldenses. By the Rev. Dr. 

Translated from the French 

Ingram & Co. 

By Alexander Dumas. 


Alexis Muston. 

by W. Hazlitt. 
The Glacier Land. 

Simms & M‘Intyre. 
WE put these books together for the sake not of 
resemblance, but of contrast. They are both 
laid in Alpine scenes—both are translations 
from the French; but there is no parallel be- 
tween them. Dr. Mustonis severe, dramatic, ter- 
rible,—M. Dumas, light, gay, impertinent. The 
one author writes history, the other writes gossip. 
Both exhibit power enough to fix attention on 
the stories which they tell; but the pastor aims 
at making his reader think, while the self-styled 
philosophe is satisfied if he can make him laugh. 
The story of the Vaudois is one of these 
striking episodes in the history of mankind 
which cannot be written too often nor studied 
from too many points of view. A people few 
in number, shut out from commerce with the 
world by wild mountain ranges, keeping alive 
through centuries of darkness, and in the midst 
of universal corruption, a few sacred sparks of 
the earlier and better lights, would be of itself 
a spectacle to command attention ; but when to 
this noble tenacity of the good that was given 
them in charge is added the romance of such a 
story as that of the Vaudois presents—illustrated 
as it was by deeds of personal heroism, by un- 
equalled patience, by a simplicity which knew 
no craft, and a constancy that had no death— 
the interest of the story becomes supreme. 
The words attributed to the legate of Innocent 
the Third when the soldiers asked him whom 
they should spare—‘ Spare none: God will 


the wars waged against the Vaudois from the 
days of Simon de Montfort down to the 
eighteenth century. The soldiers did as they 
were told. ‘ Wherever I look,” says the con- 
temporary historian, the Abbot of Génévidve, 
‘nothing but cities consumed by flames and 
houses in ruin meet me. The perils which en- 
viron me cause the image of death to be never 
absent from my thoughts.” Of the mode in 
which the a | agents executed their instruc- 
tions, we take the following instance frem the 
book before us.— 

“It was in the month of June, 1488, that this 








worthy legate of the pope, having fruitlessly essayed 
to subjugate the valleys of Piedmont, passed into 
France by Mont Genevre, where he eaused to be 
strangled eighteen of these poor folk whom he had 
made prisoners. Thence he made an onslaught upon 
Briangon, a town which had been indicated to him 
as a nest of heresy; and from this marched upon 
Frayssinitres, whose few and poorly armed inhabit- 
ants retired to a rock overlooking the church, where 
they were surrounded by the troops, and made pri- 

soners. Cataneg’s ferocious fanatics thence entered 


protect his own’’— indicate the character of all] 
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the deep gorge of Val-Louise. The Vaudois, feelin, 
that they could not resist a force twenty times 

than their own, abandoned their poor habitati 
placed their old people and children in their rust 
carts, with their domestic utensils and such provisions 
as they could collect, and driving their herds before 
them, and singing canticles, retired to the ry 
slopes of Mont Pelvoux. This part of the 4} 
which has since been named the Visol Briangonng 
rises more than 6,000 feet above the level of the 
valley. A third of the way up there is an immense 
cavern, called Aigue-Froide or Ailfrede, from the 
cold springs, nourished by the snows, which are 
found there. A sort of platform, accessible on} 
over fearful precipices, extends at the mouth of the 
cavern, the majestic vault of which, after subsidj 
into a narrow passage, expands once more into an 
immense hall, of irregular form. Such was the 
asylum which the Vaudois had selected. 

placed at the extremity of the grotto, the women 
children, and old men; the cattle and sheep oceu. 
pied the lateral cavities of the rock, and the able. 
bodied men posted themselves towards the mouth of 
the cavern, which, after having first barricaded with 
large rocks the path that led to the grotto, they had 
walled up with similar materials. Cataneo states, in 
his Memoirs, that they had with them provisions for 
more than two years. All their precautions thus 
taken, they deemed they had nothing to fear ; but in 
reality they had to fear this very confidence in mere 
human precautions. Cataneo had with him a darin 
and experienced leader, named La Palud, This 
captain, seeing the impossibility of foreing the en. 
trenchments of the grotto on the side by which the 
Vaudois had reached it, led his own men back into 
the valley; then, with all the ropes he could collect, 
he aseended Mont Pelvoux, and, making his way to 
the precipiee overhanging the entrance to the eavern, 
descended, by means of the ropes, to the platform, 
Nothing could have been more easy than for the 
Vaudois either to have eut the ropes, or to have slain 
each soldier before he reached the ground, and then 
hurled them inte the abyss; but a panic terror seized 
the unhappy besieged. Seme who rushed out from 
the cavern precipitated themselves down the socks: 
those who essayed resistance were slaughtered by La 
Palud, who then, not venturiag to involve his men 
in the depths of the cavern, piled up all the wood he 
could collect at the entranee, and setting fire to it, 
those who attempted to issue forth were eithes de- 
stroyed by the flames, or by the sword of the enemy, 
while those whe remained with were stifled by the 
smoke, When the cavern was afterwards examined, 
there were found in it four hundred-infants suffocated 
in their cradles, or in the arms of their dead mothers. 
Altogether there perished in this cavern more than 


: 3,000 Vaudois—including the entire population of 


Val-Louise. Cataneo distributed the property of 
these unfortunates among the vagabonds who accom- 


| panied him, and never again did the Vaudois church 


raise its head in those blood-stained valleys.” 

The lives of the Vaudois martyrs would fill 
many a volume. Here is part of a list.— 

“ There is no town in Piedmont, under a Vandois 
pastor, where some of our brethren. have not been 
put to death. Jordan Terbano was burned alive at 
Suza; Hippolyte Rossiero at Turin; Michael Goneto, 
an octogenarian, at Sarcena; Villermim Ambrosio 
hanged on the Col di Meano; Hugo Chiamps, of Fe- 
nestrelle, had his entrails torn from his living body, 
at Turin; Peter Geymarali, of Bobbio, in like man- 
ner, had his entrails taken out at Luzerna, and a 
fierce cat thrust in their place to torture him further; 
Maria Romano was buried alive at Rocca-patia; 
Magdalen Foulano underwent the same fate at San 
Giovanni; Susan Michelini was.bound hand and foot, 
and left to perish of cold and hunger on the snow at 
Sarcena. Bartholomew Fache, gashed with sabxes, 
had the wounds filled up with quick-lime, and perished 
thus in agony at Fenile; Daniel Michelini had his 
tongue torn out at Bobbio for having praised God; 
James Baridari perished, covered with sulphureous 
matches, which had been forced into his ftesh under 
the nails, between the fingers, in the nostrils, in the 
lips, and over all his body, and then lighted. Daniel 
Revelli had his mouth filled with gunpowder, which, 
being lighted, blew his head to pieces. Maria Mon- 
nen, taken at Liousa, had the flesh cut from her 





cheek and chin bones, so that her jaw was left bare, 
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she was thus left to perish. Paul Garnier was 
dowly sliced to pieces at Rora; Thomas Margueti 
yas mutilated in an indescribable manner at Mira- 
poco, and Susan Jaquin cut in bits at la Torre. Sara 
ol was slit open from the legs to the bosom, 

and left so to perish on the road between Eyral and 
ma; Anne Charbonniea was impaled, and car- 

ried thus on a pike, as astandard, from San Giovanni 
toLaTorre. Daniel Rambaud, at Paesano, had his 
pails torn off, then his fingers chopped off, then his 
feet and his hands, and then his arms and his legs, 
yith each successive refusal on his part to abjure the 
|. In March 1536, Martin Gonin, pastor of 
gna, was seized on his return from Geneva, at 
Grenoble, and, after a mock trial, taken from his 
ison at night-and drowned in the Isere. In June, 
1356, Barthelemi Hector, of Poitiers, was burned at 
Turin, for having sold copies of the Bible to the 
shepherds of the Alps. In 1555, a pastor of Ge- 
neva, Jean Vernoux, one of the earliest fellow- 
labourers with Calvin, Antoine Laborie Quercy, who 


had quitted the magistracy in order to devote himself | 


more actively to the cause of the gospel, and three 
fiends of theirs, Batailles, Tauran, and Tringalet, 
were, on their way to the Vaudois valleys, seized by 
the maréchaussée, in*the gorges of the Col Tamis, 
and, after a lengthened interrogatory before the court 
of Chambery, were all burned in one fire.” 


Once only did England raise her voice against 
the continuance of these atrocities,—and that 
was, When Milton was Foreign Secretary and 
Blake master of the Mediterranean. rom- 
well’s earnest protests, his letters to foreign 
powers, his instructions to the sea general, his 
missions to Turin, were of immense and imme- 
date importance to the Valleys; but the causes 
which led to his interference in the concerns of 
those remote mountain regions had been of the 
most terrible kind. The soul sickens even now 
at the recital of the sanguinary acts of that 
time—and we can well understand, after read- 


ingthe graphic pictures of Leger, the excite- 
ment and indignation which pervaded Puritan 
England, and which were so energetically ex- 
pressed in Milton’s letters.— 

“On Saturday, 24th April, 1655, at four o’clock in 
the morning, the signal for a general massacre of the 
Vaudois was given to the traitorous troops from the 


tower of the castle of La Torre. The soldiers, fore- 
vamed, had risen early, fresh with the sleep they had 
enjoyed under the roofs of those they were about to 
daughter. ‘The men whom, under the solemn engage- 
nent of security and protection, the Vaudois had fed 
and housed, were now on foot, throughout the valley, 
converted, by the arts of Rome, from brave soldiers 
into cowardly assassins, To give an adequate idea 
of the horrors that ensued, one’s eye must, at a single 
glance, comprehend the entire valley, take in each 
house, each room, view every act of death and 
tment, distinguish, amid the immense voice of 
aggregate anguish and desolation, each particular cry 
of destroyed honour, of parting existence. Literally, 
indeed, did the unhappy Vaudois suffer the things of 
vhich the apostle speaks: ‘ They were stoned, they 
vere sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
kins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; (of whom 
the world was not worthy :) they wandered in deserts 
ad in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth.’ Young children, writes Leger, were torn from 
their mothers’ arms, dashed against the rocks, and 
their mangled remains cast on the road. Sick 
persons and old people, men and women, were burned 
dive in their houses, or hacked in pieces, or mutilated 
i horrible ways, or flayed alive, or exposed bound 
ad dying to the sun’s noontide heat, or to ferocious 
iimals; some were stripped naked, bound up in the 
rm of a hall, the head forced down between the 
‘gs, and then rolled over precipices; some of these 
poor creatures, torn and mangled by the rocks, but 
sayed in their downward progress by the branch of 
atree, or other prominence, were seen, forty-eight 
hours after, still lingering in all the torments of pain 
and famine. Women and girls, after being fearfully 
wutraged, were impaled on pikes, and so left to die, 
Planted at angles of the road ; or they were buried 
dive; or, impaled as above, they were roasted before 


a slow fire, and their burning bodies cut in slices, by 
these soldiers of the faith, as by cannibals. After 
the massacre, such children as survived, and could 
be seized, were carried off, and cast, like lambs into 
a slaughter-house, into the monasteries and convents 
and private abodes of the propagandists. Next, 
after massacre and abduction, came incendiarism: 
monks and priests, and other zealous propagandists, 
went about with lighted torches and projectiles, 
burning down the houses, previously ensanguined by 
the soldiers with the blood of their owners and their 
families. The terrible narrative given by Leger of 
these atrocities was prepared by him from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, who gave their depositions 
before two notaries, who accompanied him from 
commune to commune for that purpose. The pen, 
he says, well-nigh fell from his hand, as he transcribed 
the horrible details. Here, a father had seen his 
children cut in pieces by the sword, or absolutely torn 
limb from limb by four soldiers; there the mother 
had seen her daughter cruelly massacred before her 
face, after having been as cruelly outraged; there the 
sister had seen her brother's mouth filled with gun- 
powder, and the head then blown to atoms; there 
the husband had seen his wife, about to become a 
mother, treated in a manner which it would outrage 
humanity to describe. Of these, the eyes were torn 
from the head ; of those, the nails from the fingers ; 
some were tied to trees, their heart and lungs were cut 
from them, and they were thus left to die in anguish. 
The universal conflagration of the Vaudois houses suc- 
ceeded the massacre of their inhabitants. In several 
communes, not a single cottage was left standing; so 
that this fair valley of Luzerna, as Leger expresses it, 
resembled a burning furnace, whence cries, fewer and 
fainter, attested that a people had lived.” 


The energetic interposition of Cromwell pro- 
cured peace for the valleys:—in many places 
it was unhappily only the peace of the desert. 
A public subscription opened in London for the 
relief of the survivors amounted to nearly 
40,000/.,—22,000/. of which was sent over to 
the Vaudois. But the Restoration now occurred, 
—England ceased to meddle in continental 
matters,—and Charles the Second put the rest 
of the money into his own pocket! 

From these dark scenes, it is a relief to pass 
into the Alps of the present day under the 
guidance of so gay and laughter-loving a 
companion as Alexander Dumas. How cha- 
racteristic in its light “ Pistol” way is the Pre- 
face to his ‘Glacier Land’! He says :— 


“On the 15th of April, 1832, on returning to my 
room, after taking leave of my two excellent and 
celebrated friends, Litz and Boulanger, who had been 
quaffing strong black tea with me asa remedy against 
the prevailing plague, I suddenly felt a weakness in 
my limbs ; a tremor passed through my frame ; my 
head reeled; and I had to grasp the table to prevent 
myself from falling. In a word, I had the cholera. 
Whether it was Asiatic or Europeon, epidemic or 
contagious, I am entirely ignorant; but this I know, 
that, feeling a few moments more would deprive me 
of the power of utterance, I made one last effort, and 
called for sugar and ether instantly. My house- 
keeper, an intelligent woman enough, having fre- 
quently seen me dip sugar in rum, after dinner, and 
swallow it, concluded I now wished something of the 
kind; and filling a liqueur-glass with pure ether, into 
which she popped the largest lump of sugar she 
could find, brought in the beverage, just at the 
moment I had thrown myself on the bed, freezing in 
every member. Scarcely conscious, I mechanically 
extended my hand, felt something placed within it, 
and heard the words, ‘ Swallow this monsieur; it will 
do you good.’ So I raised this something to my lips, 
and swallowed it—that is to say, half a phial of pure 
ether. To describe the convulsions caused by this 
diabolical liquid, as it traversed my torso, would be 
impossible, for I lost all consciousness almost imme- 
diately. An hour after, I came to myself, and found 
that I was rolled up in blankets and furs, with a jar 
of boiling water to my feet, while two persons, each 
holding a brazier of live coal, stood by, rubbing my 
members with all their might. For a moment I 
believed myself dead or in hell. The ether burned 





me with‘n, the friction scarified me without. At last, 





after about a quarter of an hour, the cold acknow- 

ledged itself vanquished. I broke out into a perspi- 

ration, and the physician declared that I was saved. 

Just in time truly : two hours more, and I would have 

been roasted alive. Four days after, the manager of 
the Porte St. Martin Theatre stood beside my bed. 

His theatre was in a state of health even weaker than 

my own, and the dying called the recovering to his 

aid. ‘Ina fortnight at latest,’ exclaimed M. Harel, 

‘I must have a piece that will produce fifty thousand 

crowns at least; adding, to ensure my assent, that the 

feverish state in which he found me was admirably 

adapted for the production of an imaginative work, 

in consequence of the cerebral excitement which 

accompanied it. This reason appeared so conclu- 

sive that I began the work instantly ; gave it to him 

in a week, in place of a fortnight; and brought a 

hundred thousand crowns to his exchequer, in place 
of fifty thousand. True, the effort nearly drove me 

mad. Scarcely had I recovered in some degree when 

I learned the death of General Lamarque, and next 
day was named cne of the chief directors of the fune- 
ral by his family. All Paris beheld this procession, 
made sublime by order, respect, and patriotism. 
What changed this order into disorder, this respect 
into violence, this patriotism into rebellion ? I know 
not, and will never know, until the day when the 
royalty of July, like that of Charles IX., renders up 
its account to God, and that of Louis XVI. its 
account to man. On the 9th of June I read in one 
of the Legitimist papers, that I had been taken with 
arms in my hands at the affair of St. Méry, tried by 
court-martial during the night, and shot next morning 
at three o’clock. The paragraph had such an official 
look about it, and the recital of my execution (which 
indeed I had borne with exemplary courage) was 
given with such detailed minuteness, all the particu- 
lars being fully authenticated, that for a moment I: 
almost doubted my own existence. Besides, the 
editor appeared quite in earnest, and spoke kindly of 
me, for the first time in his life. It was evident, 
therefore, he sincerely believed that I was dead. I 
threw off the quilt, leaped from the bed, and ran to 
the glass to ascertain the fact. At the same instant 
my door opened, and a letter from Charles Nodier 
was handed me, which ran as follows :—‘ Dear Alex- 
andre,—I have just read in one of the papers that 
you were shot this morning at three o’clock. Pray 

send me word if that will hinder you from 
coming to dine with me to-morrow.’—I answered 
that as to my being dead or alive 1 had not quite 
made up my mind ; but that in any case I would 
dine next day with him, as punctually as the statue 
of the Commandant with Don Juan. Next day it 
was unanimously agreed that I was not dead. Still, 
I had gained but little, for health had not returned : 
seeing which, my physician ordered me—what phy- 
sicians always order when they have nothing more to 
say—a tour in Switzerland. Consequently, on the 
21st of July, 1832, I quitted Paris.” 

Wherever he alights on his journey, M. Dumas 
finds a story to tell, an anecdote to repeat, or a 
conversation to invent. He weaves in every- 
where bits of history with whole tissues of 
romance. The reader must expect nothing more 
than to be amused,—and then he will be gra- 
tified. Of course, M. Dumas makes excursions 
about Geneva. Everybody does: but it is only 
the artist who can make these little rides and 
drives interesting to those who have never seen 
the places described. Let us drop in with our 
rattling Frenchman at Ferney.— 

“The first thing you perceive before entering the 
chateau is a little chapel, with an inscription that 
startles one, though it consists of only three Latin 
words :— 

‘DEO EREXIT VOLTAIRE. 

‘The object of it evidently was to give notice to 
the world, that Voltaire at length had condescended 
to acknowledge the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and the world no doubt felt much gratified at the 
intelligence. We crossed a garden, mounted the 
steps of the house, and found ourselves in the ante- 
chamber, where the pilgrims who come to adore the 
god of irreligion pause to collect themselves before 
entering the sanctuary. Here, too, the attendant 
goes over his solemn assurances that nothing has 
been changed in the apartment, not even the arrange- 
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ment of the furniture, since M. de Voltaire lived 
there; and his oratory seldom fails to produce an 
effect. Nothing, in fact, can be more wonderful than 
the self:possession and prodigious self-importance of 
the man. It seems that, when a child, he was at- 
tached to the service of the great man, and conse- 
quently, has his memory stored with anecdotes con- 
cerning him sufficient to throw the excellent citizens 
who are his auditors into a state of beatitude. When 
we entered the sleeping-room, we found an entire 
family ranged in a circle around him, swallowing 
eagerly every word that fell from his mouth, as if 
their admiration of the philosopher extended even to 
the man who cleaned his shoes and powdered his 

ue. It would be impossible to describe the 
scene fully; but, each time the porter uttered in his 
own peculiar accent the sacramental words ‘ M. 
Arouet de Voltaire, he bowed and touched his cap, 
upon which the small circle, who perhaps would 
scarcely have uncovered before the Christ of Calvary, 
religiously imitated the movement. Ten minutes 
after, our turn came for instruction. The circle paid 
and departed, and the porter became our sole pro- 
perty, First, he walked us through the garden, from 
which the philosopher had truly a splendid view ; 
showed us the covered alley in which ‘the fine tra- 
gedy of Irene’ was composed; then, leaving us, sud- 
denly cut off a strip of bark from a tree and handed 
it to me. Fancying there was some peculiar look, or 
smell, or taste about it, I applied the fragment suc- 
cessively to my eyes, mouth, and nose. But, no: it 
was nothing more than part of a tree planted by Vol- 
taire, of which every visitor is expected to carry away 
a memorial. The poor tree, indeed, was near meet- 
ing an untimely fate lately, and still looks rather 
weakly. Some sacrilegious monster entered the park 
by night, and carried off, not a strip, but three or 
four square feet of the holy bark. ‘It was some 


fanatical worshipper of the Henriade, no doubt, 
perpetrated the infamous deed,’ I said to the porter. 
—‘ No, monsieur,’ he replied; ‘I rather think it was 
some speculator who had received his orders from 


abroad.’—Prodigious! On leaving the garden the 
er brought us to his own abode, and exhibited 
the stick of Voltaire, which he had religiously pre- 
served, he said, since the death of the great man; but 
now, owing to the necessities of the times, he feared 
he must part from the precious relic, and finally 
ended by offering it to us for alouis. I replied it 
was too dear; for, eight years before, he had sold the 
ditto of it to a friend of mine for twenty francs.” 

We will pick out one other incident of travel 
from this lively record,—a fishing adventure in 
the Valais.— 

“ At nightfall we reached Bex, and alighted at 
one of those pretty inns found only in Switzerland. 
Dimner awaited us, and the fish was so excellent 
that I ordered some for breakfast next morning, 
which led to my witnessing a mode of fishing pecu- 
liar to the Valais. No sooner had we expressed this 
gastronomical desire than the Jandlady summoned 
a great lad of eighteen or twenty, who seemed to 
hold the various offices of errand-boy, kitchen-boy, 
and ‘ boots.’ He arrived half asleep, and took the 
order in spite of some very expressive yawns—the 
only protest against active service the poor devil 
dared offer to his mistress, when she commanded him 
to go instantly and fish for trout for monsieur’s 
breakfast, indicating me with her finger. Maurice, 
such was the name of the victim, threw a sleepy 
glance at me, so full of undefined reproach, that I 
became quite melted at witnessing the struggle be- 
tween his obedience and despair, and began—‘ But 
really, if this fishing would be inconvenient’—here 
the face of Mawice brightened up—‘if this fish- 
ing——’ ‘ Bah; said the mistress, interrupting me; 
‘it can be all done in an hour; the river is not two 
steps from here. Go, you idle fellow! take your 
lantern and knife, and make haste.’ So poor Mau- 
rice resigned himself to fate with the apathy habitual 
to those born to serve. A lantern and knife to fish! 
Ah! poor Maurice had no chance of escape from 
that moment, for I was filled with an irresistible 
desire to see fish gathered like so many sticks, * * 
While I made my remarks, Maurice made his pre- 
parations. He teok off his shoes, and rolled up all 
his habiliments in a tight band round his waist, 
g ‘ing himself thereby much the appearance of a 
portrait by Holbein or Albert Diirer. ‘ Won't you 





do the same ?’ said he.—‘ Why, are you going into 
the water ?"—‘ How else could I fish!’ he replied ; 
‘and if you want to see me, take off your shoes and 
trousers, unless you prefer walking into the water 
with them on. There is no accounting for taste.’ 
And he commenced his descent. of the steep and 
rocky ravine, at the bottom of which rolled the 
river where the miraculous draught of fishes was to 
take place. I followed, tottering over the stones, and 
holding on by him as if he were a stout, straight iron 
pole. About thirty paces we proceeded in this way, 
when Maurice took pity on my weakness. ‘ Here,’ 
said he, * take the lantern. I took it; upon which 
he seized hold of my arm under the shoulder, and, 
with that prodigious strength I have never met but 
in mountaineers, almost lifted me down the perilous 
descent ; and, in spite of all his rancour against me, 
placed me safely at the bottom by the edge of the 
river. I put my hand in the water. It was icy cold. 
* You are not going into that,’ I said, ‘ surely ?—‘ Of 
course I am,’ he replied, taking the lantern from my 
hand, and slipping into the river.—‘ But the water is 
like ice,’ I said, drawing him back.—‘ Ay, it comes 
down from the snow up there,’ he answered, not 
understanding what I meant.—‘Then, Maurice, you 
shall not go into this water.’"—.‘ I thought you wanted 
trout for your breakfast ??_‘ Yes ; but for a caprice 
of mine I will not suffer that aman—that you, Mau- 
rice—stand in this frozen water at the risk of dying 
in eight days of an inflammation of the chest. Come 
along, Maurice! come away !’—‘ And the mistress — 
what will she say ?—‘ Never mind ; I'll make your 
peace.’—‘ But it must be done.’ And Maurice put 
his second leg into the water.—‘ What do you mean?” 
—* Why, if you don’t want the trout, another will. 
They all like it—the foreigners ;—a horrid fish like 
that; nothing but bones. What taste you all have !’ 
—‘ Well! what of that ?°—‘ Why, if I don’t catch 
it for you, I must catch it for others: that is all; 
and so I had better begin at once. To-morrow night 
maybe some of you will say at the inn, “I ‘dé like to 
taste a chamois.’’ A chamois! The vile black flesh! 
I'd as soon eat a ram; but no matter. When that’s 
said, the mistress calls Pierre; for Pierre is the 
hunter, as poor Maurice is the fisher; and she says, 
“ Pierre, I must have a chamois.” He takes his gun 
and goes off at two o'clock in the morning; crosses 
the glaciers, the clefts of which might hold the whole 
village; climbs rocks where you might break your 
neck twenty times; and about four o'clock in the 
morning returns with his beast, until the day comes 
when he never returns at all.‘ How so ?*—‘ Why, 
you see, Jean that was before Pierre was killed ; and 
Joseph, that served before me, died of a cold caught 
fishing for trout. Still we must.go on—Pierre and 
I.‘ But I have heard that all you mountaineers 
took the greatest pleasure in these exercises, and 
many of you passed the night on the mountain, 
watching to catch the chamois at the first dawn, or 
to fling your nets into the river.’—‘ Ay, true enough,’ 
said Maurice; ‘ but then they hunted and fished for 
themselves.’—I was silent. * * Meanwhile, Maurice, 
who little thought how his words had set me dream- 
ing, was up to his waist in water, and beginning his 
operations after a fashion perfectly new to me. First, 


he plunged his lantern down to the very bottom of 


the stream, holding on by the long tube which kept 
the lamp supplied with air. In this way, a large 
illuminated circle was formed at the bottom of the 
river, into which thronged the fish, attracted like 
moths to the light, knocking themselves against the 
shining globe, and swimming round and round it. 
Then Maurice gently raised the lamp higher and 
higher, the fish following the ascension, till all 
reached the surface of the water, when he adroitly 
struck the trout on the head with the knife held in 
his right hand, and down they fell again, headless 
and bleeding, to the bottom of the stream, to the 
surface of which they rose once more, only to he 
passed incontinently into the bag Maurice had sus- 
pended from his neck. I was amazed. My superior 
intellect, of which I had felt so proud five minutes 
before, was outdone; for it is evident, if I had been 
cast the night before upon a desert island, with on!y 
trouts in a stream for food, and no instruments with 
me but a lantern and knife, I must inevitably have 
died of hunger, notwithstanding all my superior in- 
telligence.” 


These translations are smooth and limpid,— 
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especially that of ‘ The Glacier Land,’ exeeuteg 
by Mrs. Wilde. ‘The Israel of the Alps’ is said, 
on the title-page, to be per tree by Mr 
Hazlitt; but, as our readers know, that’ assyp. 
ance is not in his case to be always taken jn its 
literal sense. 





Report on the Mortality of Cholera in England 
1848-49. By the Registrar-General. Printed 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1852, 


A little more than three years ago, the Shadow 
of Death was seen hovering about the eastern 
frontiers of Europe. It came down like the Cog. 
sack from the plains of the Ukraine,—burst into 
Poland, ravaged Warsaw, attacked Silesia, en. 
tered Berlin and Magdeburg, dashed across the 
Rhine, carried Hamburgh, Amsterdam, and Paris 
by assault, and finally appeared within the walls 
of London. How fear went before and desolation 
followed in the track of the Destroyer, is still fresh 
in every memory—and may be partly read by 
future generations in the Cholera Report. How 
many efforts were made at the last moment— 
when the enemy was already entering our gates 
—to oppose his progress, how active we were in 
the cleansing of courts, the removal of cess- 

the fumigation of cellars, the inspection of lodging. 
houses, the flushing of drains, the suspension of 
intra mural burials, and other multiplied sani 
activities,—all this is written from week to me 
in the common records of that year. At Yength, 
the Pest departed, asa vampire glutted with bieod, 
as a Cossack laden with prey :—and as soon as he 
was fairly gone, we seemed to forget, by a sort of 
fatal fatuity, that he had ever been in our homes, 
—or ever could return. Like thoughtless children 
dancing overa newly-made grave, we took no more 
account of the solemn warning sent to scare us out 
of our selfishness and apathy. The good achieved 
under the influence of fear was gradually lost as 
the fear receded. We do not speak now of the 
social and sanitary reforms that should have been 
commenced and continued as soon as_ breathi 
time was allowed us, — the purification of the 
Thames, the flushing of the Serpentine and of the 
ornamental and poisonous waters of St. James's 
and Regent's Parks, the cleansing of the London 
canals, the completion of the drainage system, the 
universal establishment of baths and washhouses 
on a large scale, and of model houses for the over. 
crowded populations of Westminster, Whitechapel, 
and St. Giles’s. We refer only to the social gains 
then actually made that have been since squan- 
dered and flung away. Take, for example, the 
burial of the dead. Again and again it has been 
established that the graveyards of London are 
among the most fatal of its evils. No one doubts 
it :—no one pretends to doubt it. Affter years of 
agitation, the monstrous abomination of interments 
in the midst of streets and human dwellings was 
put an end to by course of law ; and London re- 
joiced that—amidst its terrible work—the cholera 
had done one thing for it which science, reason 
and humanity had all essayed without effect. 
The rejoicing was premature, however. The 
fear gone, the old selfishness returned to take 
its place ; and by permission of the celebrator of 
maypoles, Lord John Manners, the parish autho- 
rities are again piling. up dead bodies in the very 
densest courts and alleys of London. Well, the 
Avenger is again on the wing, to eateh us in the 
fact. As before, the Shadow has been seen on 
the frontiers of Europe. Again it has surprised 
Warsaw, Berlin, Magdeburg. The approach is 
on the same chord as in’49. Already it has passed 
the Rhine,—within these few hours it has entered 
Hamburgh. How far is Hamburgh from Hull? 
Only a few hours’ sail. So, the Shadow is now 
hovering on our own frontier. What have we 
done to disarm the spectre when it comes? Almost 
nothing. Two medical men have been asked to 
watch its course. Watch its course! Why, there 
are millions watching its course ;—every medical 
man in London is watching its course. Surely the 
hour has come for action, not’ watching. The 
watching is idle that has not action for its em 
In face of the apathy of which the non-official 
public are beginning—most justly—to complain, 
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jt may be well to turn to the pages of the carefully 

Report on the mortality occasioned by 
the former visitation of the dreaded pest, and see 
the nature of the revelations which it has to make 
and the lessons which it may have to teach. These 
figures are the results of watching,—and point 

: to action and its proper course. 

How fearful were the ravages of this former 
gisitation is made sadly evident by the following 
yeturns.—The deaths from cholera in England 
were 331 in 1838 ; 394 in 1839; 702 in 1840; 443 
jn'1841; 1,620 in 1842 ; and 53,293 from cholera, 
gn. 18,887 from diarrhcea, in 1849. 

The epidemic broke out at Gloucester in May; 
jn.the summer it advanced rapidly. In all Eng- 
Jand cholera was fatal to 7,570 persons in July, 
1,872 in August, and 20,379 in September. The 
mortality was highest in the thirty-sixth week of 
the year, when the epidemic destroyed 7,148 lives. 
On Wednesday, September 5, it was fatal to 1,120, 
and on:the following day to 1,121 persons. On 
these two days the epidemic was at its highest 

int. The decline of the mortality was more 
rapid than its inerease ; while it was fatal to 20,379 

in September, 4,654 died of it in October, 
$44 in November, and 163 in December. 

The two epidemics of cholera in England (1831-2 
and 1848-9) continued fifteen months; they began 
in October, spread gradually, increased, and then, 
asspring advanced, partially subsided. It is worthy 
ofremark that the cholera, in both epidemics, en- 
tered England after the wheat harvest was over, at 
the close of the hot season, and that it. was most 
fstal in and after the wheat harvest of the year 


ng. 

The deaths from cholera among males were 
26,108, and among females 27,185 ; it consequently 
destroyed 1,077 more females than males. 

The epidemic was fatal to persons of all ages. 
Dividing existence into three stages, the disease 
carried off 7,673 boys, and 7,045 girls, under 15 
years of age; 14,861 men, and 15,767 women, of 
hand under 60 years of age; and 3,546 men, and 
4,355 women, of the age of 60 and upwards. The 
deaths were thus most numerous in‘the middle and 
most active period of life. Some interesting re- 
tums are given of the duration of cases of cholera. 
From these we gather that the mean duration of 
the fatal disease among females is 2°102 days; 
among males 2°060 days ; or 50°44 hours in females, 
and 49°44 hours in males. The duration of life, 
after well marked symptoms of a fatal attack of 
cholera have set in, appears to diminish as age ad- 
vances. Dividing the cases into three groups, the 
following results are obtained :—Between the age 
of 15 and 35, 50°904 hours; 35 and 55, 46°896 
hours; and 55 years and upwards, 47°352 hours. 
The stated duration of the disease differs more than 
four hours, and is in excess in the first 20 years 
ofadult age. Fatal diarrhoea is a disease of much 
longer duration ; and it agrees with cholera in being 
of somewhat longer duration in females than in 
males, in both sexes at the age 15—35, than at 
ages further advanced. 

We are indebted to the Medical Board of Health 
for many highly valuable and interesting returns 
aud details of the progress of cholera in 1849: 
and we may here observe, that no city ever pre- 
sented such an array of medical talent, as practised 
in our metropolis during the above fatal year. It 
has been well said, that while the epidemic lasted, 
the faculty—and we use the term in its most com- 
prehensive sense—performed services which in any 
other field would have won the highest honours, 
combating the disease night and day in the most 
pestilential quarters, and discharging their. office 
with so much kindness to the poor as to deserve 
their deepest gratitude. Yet their praiseworthy 
efforts were attended with singularly slight suc- 
cess. They ‘were almost entirely unable to arrest 
‘the terrible disease when it had fastened on its vic- 
tim. But their ience was not valueless. The 

rongholds of the disease were marked and exa- 
mined, and data were gathered which should and 

t have been of signal service. 

‘We have not at our command to notice all 
the intorestiogy dentures which grew out of the 
dabours of the Medical Board ; but we cannot pass 
over the great: practical fact which the inquiry into 


the mortality of cholera elicited. We allude to 
the influence of slight degrees of elevation. In 
the vast population of London this is very appa- 
rent. In the part of Lambeth parish near the 
level of the Thames, the cholera, in 10,000 inha- 
bitants, destroyed 163 ; at Kennington, 8 feet high, 
90 ; at Brixton, 66 feet high, 55 ; and at Norwood, 
the highest sub-district of the parish, where the in- 
habitants are at least 128 feet above the river, only 
5 in 10,000. This was not accidental. Elevation 
within these moderate limits operated with the 
regularity of a general law, and the influence of 
elevation was felt all over the kingdom. Every- 
where the low cities suffered. 

Cholera attacked the greater part of the coal- 
field districts of England. Mining operations have 
at all times and in all places been fatal to man, 
chiefly in consequence of the negligent habits of 
the people, and the absence of the health regula- 
tions which exist in towns possessing a municipal 
organization. The epidemic was not generally 
fatal on the primary geological formations—on the 
granite, the Silurian, or the Devonian systems. It 
is worthy of notice, however, that while Hereford- 
shire, which is on the Old Red Sandstone, escaped, 
Cornwall and the south of Devon on the same for- 
mation, suffered severely. Plymouth and the dis- 
tricts around the Sound, into which the Tamar 
flows, was one of the principal cholera fields. 

Bad water, imperfect sewage, and uncleanliness, 
were found, as was to be expected, prolific sources 
of cholera, It is but too certain that a large 


proportion of the water which the inhabitants of | 


London, and particularly those south of the 
Thames, have no alternative but to use, is. preg- 
nant with the seeds of sickness and of death.— 
Well would it be if those restless and zealous 
philanthropists who at infinite cost and labour 
freight missionary ships to savage and far distant 
countries, were to confine their labours to washing 
out the plague-spots which abundantly exist in all 
our large towns. 
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LIBRARIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

THE men of Manchester have recently had a 
grand gathering in honour of education and en- 
lightenment. In that city where industry has been 
so great and so successful that many honest men 
have believed and declared that the Golden Calf 
had there founda temple for its exclusive worship, 
that Mammon reigned paramount over all, and 
that great fortunes and great wretchedness grew 
there side by side in ranker luxuriance and in 
greater contrast than the world had ever before 
witnessed,—in that city where many believed that 
the spirit of economy had rendered men bard and 
unimaginative,—even there, the first great People’s 
Library in England has been established. The 
promoters declared, that, ‘‘ As it was their especial 
object to provide means for the mental culture and 
moral elevation of the artisans and workpeople 
who form so large and important an element of 
this community, it was laid down as the funda- 
mental basis of the scheme, that it should include 
a free lending library,—an institution, it is be- 
lieved, hitherto without example in this country.” 
In support of the object all classes combined. 
Twenty-six manufacturing or merchant firms sub- 





scribed 100/. each :—making, with forty-three sub- 








scriptions of less amount, a sum of 4,384/, The 
overseers and foremen of the neighbourhood, who 
have a fund for public purposes, subscribed 2,000/., 
and evinced the utmost interest in the undertaking. 
—The interest felt by the working people them- 
selves in the matter, and some idea of the number 
who are sufficiently well informed to know their 
wants and ready to make a sacrifice for intellect’s 
sake, are expressed in the fact, of which our readers 
are already informed, that a voluntary subscription 
set on foot yielded a sum of about 800/. as the con- 
tributions of twenty thousand persons employed in 
various industrial establishments, or residing in the 
town and its vicinity. With 12,425/. thus collected 
the Committee have purchased an excellent building, 
at an unusually cheap rate,—altered and fitted it 
to suit its present purpose,—and already placed 
upon its shelves more than 21,000 volumes of books, 
and provided shelving for about 7,000 more. 
There is room enough, without interfering with the 
present design and arrangement, for adding shelves 
to contain double or treble the number of volumes 
now placed upon them. 

Of the books themselves more than 3,000 volumes 


j have been presented by public departments :— 


literary, scientific, and religious Societies, book- 


| Sellers and publishers, and private individuals. 


The majority of these are, of course, not books of 
the most expensive class,—but the list is said to 
include many valuable works, 

The books of reference—which bear a very large 
proportion to the total number in the library—had 
mostly to be purchased; and the cost per volume has, 
in consequence, been higher than the average. But 
as the books are, nevertheless, reported to have been 
purchased on moderate terms, the result is impor- 
tant; and we find that the entire sum expended on 
books was 4,282/., and that the number purchased 
was 18,028/. :—making the average cost per volume 
about 4s. 7d. It must be borne in mind, that the 
purchases included a large number of costly books 
of reference, and very few indeed of the cheap 
ephemeral works which enter so largely into the 
composition of the majority of popular libraries. 

The class of books purchased is a matter of such 
importance, that we shall give the figures as they 
appear in the Report of the Committee. 

The Library of Circulation consists, at present, 
of 5,305 volumes, thus classified :— 

Theology and Philosophy .. 

History oe ‘e ee 

Voyages and Travels ee ee 

Legislation, Politics, and Commerce: ee oe 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, and the Arts .. 


Literature and Collective Works 2,289 


—_— 


-- 5,305 


The Library of Reference is thus analyzed :— 
Theology and Philosophy oo oe +» 665 
History— Universal .. as aa . Be 

Ancient ee oe ee 224 
British and American, and Biography 3,871 
Foreign oe es -» G51 


Total vols. 


5,093 
. 1,614 
6,707 
2,705 
1,310 
4,626 
Total vols. .. oe 16,013 

Special attention, it will be seen, has been paid to 
the history of our own country ; for we are told that, 
of the 2,187 volumes classed as History in the 
circulating library, above 800 treat of British 
history and biography. 

Here we see that a library of 21,320 volumes of 
superior books has been got together for the sum 
of 4,2827. The Committee says, that “its aim 
has been, the formation of a truly valuable collec- 
tion in certain important departments,—and in 
others, to be, for the present, content with what 
was indispensable rather than to subdivide their 
means in more equal proportion.” There is an 
advantage in this. It is always well, both for 
individuals and institutions, to have a forte ;—the 
effect is, to maintain a higher general standard 
than would otherwise obtain. The Manchester 
Committee have made History, and especially 
British History, their strong point ; and we believe 
that the effect will eventually be, not to keep down, 
but to stimulate the growth of the other depart- 


Voyages and Travels 


Legislation, Politics, and Commerce 
Sciences and Arts .. ee 
Literature and Collective Works .. 
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ments. They have set up their standard in the 
historical department ;—and it will increase the 
demands of the students in the other divisions, 
The ultimate maintenance of the Library rests 
with the Corporation of Manchester, as trustees for 
the public ; and it is worth repeating here, that 
when, under Mr. Ewart’s Act, the burgesses of 
Manchester were polled on the question, 3,962 
voted in favour of taxing themselves for its main- 
tenance,—and only 40 against the proposition. 


chase of land, buildings, salaries, fixtures, furniture, 
and fuel, does not permit the application of the 
funds to the purchase of books. This defect will 
probably be remedied before long. 

The Committee express their conviction that, 
with an adequate provision for future purchases of 
books, with a liberal spirit of management, and a 
continued interest in the prosperity of the institu- 
tion on the part of those who have now successfully 
launched it, it cannot doubt that the Free Library 
will prove to be one of the most valuable and en- 
during benefits which have been conferred on the 
town and district. The lending library, they say, 
«will, it is hoped, be the means of carrying the 
best works of our best authors to the homes and 
firesides of the artisan and the factory worker ; 
whilst the library of reference will afford to the 
readers of any class an impulse towards consecutive 
and thoughtful reading, and will encourage the 

ursuit of studies the results of which, under 

vourable circumstances, may extend the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge, and multiply the instru- 
ments of national civilization.” 

The inauguration of this novel and important in- 
stitution was performed after that theatrical fashion 


in which the newly aroused intellect of Manchester | collectors is almost unknown. 


seems especially to delight. 
for oratorical display, —and metropolitan stars 
were invited to come down and tell the men of 
Manchester what the men of Manchester meant. 


There is something in this love of the theatrical | and I believe unparalleled.” 


which would detract from our faith in the earnest- 
ness of the men of this movement were there not 
such facts and figures before us to confirm it. Per- 
haps, after all, this spirit of show and melo-drama is 
natural to the youth of the movement :—which 
has happily a mass and solidity in itself that will 
sustain a good deal of tinsel without substantial 
injury to its character for wisdom. So long as 
the men of Manchester do such deeds, let them 
call in the heralds if they so please. 

Mr. Knight—one of the appointed expositors of 
Manchester to Manchester’s self — observed :— 
* The promoters and friends of this institution most 
earnestly desire that the example now given may 
be followed by the establishment of similar libraries 
in the populous cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom, —and that the effect of this new feature 
in our social economy may be manifest in the 
growing intelligence and improvement of the Eng- 
lish nation.”—The difficulty of obtaining books 
even in London, where scarcely anything else is 
difficult of attainment, always strikes foreigners 
as inconsistent with our practical habits. The fact 
that there is but one important lending library in 
the Metropolis,—and that the subscription to this 
one places it entirely out of the reach of the work- 
ing, and almost as much out of that of the student, 
class, —is an anomaly in the midst of well-supplied 
London. But in the history of all improve- 
ments, and especially of social improvements, the 
actual movement waits for some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance or some active spirit, and this is espe- 
cially true of London where general co-operation 
for such purposes is next to impossible. —Now 
that the impulse has arisen from without, we may 
do something ourselves :—now that Manchester 
has demonstrated the feasibility of the plan, perhaps 
we shall see an effort made to supply the middle and 
working classes of London with good general 
libraries for reference and circulation. What 
should hinder the execution of such a project? 
Such a library is one of thecheapest and most useful 
institutions that could be established. For 5,000/. 
such a collection of books could be got together as 
few individuals, or even institutions, possess. One 
floor in a good-sized house would suffice, if neces- 
sary, for a commencement, — The expenses of 











management need not be extravagant :—and there 
is this difference between a library and any other 
means of education, that while these require pro- 
fessors and masters, and in some cases must wait 
while a large number of teachers are educated 
before their influence can extend to the mass of the 
community, a collection of books is a college of 
teachers who act whenever called on, without fee 
or reward, and are ready to supply exactly that 


| sort of knowledge which appeals to the largest 
This Act, however, while it provides for the pur- | 


numbers. 

The Reports of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the subject of Public Libraries contain evidence 
which ought to have caused us to set to work long 
since ; and the condition of America in this respect 
has long served as a reproach to us for not accept- 
ing a lesson which has been frequently and forcibly 
brought before us. 

Our attention has been especially turned to this 
subject of late; and we think we shall be doing 
good service in making public the following facts 
relating to the Public Libraries in the United 
States,—which we have derived from official docu- 
ments and private communications. The publica- 
tion from which we have obtained the greater part 
of our information is, a Report on the Public Li- 
braries of America by the Librarian of the Smith- 
sonian Institute of Washington; and being the 
first report of the kind that has been drawn up, its 
information is exceedingly interesting. 

In the preliminary remarks, Mr. Jewett, after 
speaking of the great value of private libraries, as 
being often perfect collections of the books apper- 
taining to that department of Art which the collec- 
tors have made their especial study, says—‘‘In this 
country a narrow and exclusive spirit among book 
Gathering for use, 


A stage was got up | and with an appreciating spirit, they are not dis- 


posed to debar others from the treasures which 
they possess. The liberality of proprietors of large 
collections of books in this country is remarkable, 
And referring to 
the definition of a Public Library, he says—‘‘ I 
mean by it libraries which are accessible—either 
without restriction, or upon conditions with which 
all can easily comply,—to every person who wishes 
to use them for their appropriate purposes. In 
this sense, I believe it may be said that all libra- 
ries in this country, which are not private property 
(and indeed many which are private property) are 
public libraries.” 

By a ‘Tabular View of Public Libraries in the 
United States,’ contained in the Report alluded to, 
we find that there are, at least, 10,199 Public 
Libraries, containing 3,753,964 volumes. These 
libraries are distributed under the following heads: 

vols. 
containing 288,937 
26 611,334 
586,912 
254,639 


State Libraries 

Social Libraries 

College Libraries .... 

Students’ Libraries 

Libraries of Academies and 
Professional Schools 

Libraries of Scientific and His- 
torical Societies 

Public School Libraries 


” 
” 
” 
Pm 320,909 
- 138,901 
“a 1,552,332 
Total Libraries 10,199 Total vols. 3,753,964 


Of the 694 libraries contained in the above list, 
and not appertaining to public schools, the library 
of the Harvard College is the largest. It contains 
more than eighty-four thousand volumes. The 
size of these libraries is exhibited as follows :— 
Harvard University : 

Public Library 

Law Library 
Theological Library 
Medical Library 
Students’ Libraries 


The Philadelphia and Loganian Library 
Yale College : 

College Library 

Medical Library 

Law Library 

Students’ Library .. ......cecss+e0 ee 


60,000 


Library of Congress ....... © oc cecccccscccece secs 
Boston Athenwum........ 


Besides these there are :— 


11 Libraries, containing from 20,000 to 50,000 vols. 
43 2 10,000 to 20,000 ,, 
175 ” ” 5,000 to 10,000 ,, 
198 o 1,000 to 5,000 ,, 
271 1,€00 4, 


50,000 


» ” 
” 
” 


” less than 





The States of New York, Massachusetts, Michi. 
gan, Mississippi, and Pennsylvania stand pre-emi. 
nent for the number of their libraries. New York 
has upwards of eight thousand school libraries, and 
more than 200 other public libraries of various 
denominations. Massachusetts has 700 school, and 
62 other public libraries. Michigan has 374 of the 
former, and 7 of the latter :—while even the State 
of Towa can boast of its 2,660, Wisconsin of its 
7,163, and Minnesota of its 3,200 volumes of books 
for public use. 

There are, in the words of a gentleman of Phij, 
adelphia, ‘circulating libraries in nearly all the 
large towns of the United States, on the stock 
company principle. In Philadelphia, for instance 
there are several,—the Philadelphia Library anj 
the Mercantile being the principal. The former 
contains 60,000 volumes, the latter 10,000. The 
shares of the Philadelphia Library sell in the market 
for 20 dollars; the Mercantile for 6 dollars, 
stockholder in the Philadelphia pays 4 dollars q 
year for the support of the library; and each jn 
the Mercantile 2 dollars. There are about 909 
stockholders to each institution. The former js 
open from 10 A.M. till sunset, and any non-stoek. 
holder is allowed to consult works of reference, and 
even to take them home, on making a deposit and 
paying 12} cents a week. The Mercantile is open 
from 3 P.M. till 10 P.M., and is frequented princi. 
pally by young clerks, mechanics, &c., who use it 
both as a reading-room and a circulating library.” 
The Philadelphia Library, as we find by an extract 
from Waldic’s Portfolio, by Mr. John Jay Smith, 
the librarian, was set on foot by Benjamin Frank. 
lin, in conjunction with eight or nine other friends 
of education. The shares were forty shillings each; 
and after an immense deal of trouble and vexation, 
about half the fifty subscribed shares were paid up, 
and it was resolved to send the proceeds to Eng. 
land to be invested in the purchase of books. Ac. 
cordingly, “‘to expedite the affair,” Robert Grace 
agreed to draw on Peter Collinson, mercer, in 
Gracious Street, London, for 451. sterling, at 65 per 
cent. advance, the current rate, in favour of, and 
to be remitted by, Thomas Hopkinson, then about 
sailing for England, with directions to purchase ag 
many books as he could for the money. The first 
list of books was drawn up by Mr. James Logan, 
the secretary and friend of William Penn,—whose 
own valuable collection of books was eventually 
incorporated with the Philadelphia Library. 

The first lot of books arrived in October, 1732; 
and their importance may be estimated from the 
fact, that at that time ‘‘Government made no pro- 
vision whatever for public education ; nor was 
there so much as a good bookseller’s shop nearer 
than Boston.” ‘The books were taken to Mr. 
Robert Grace’s chamber, at his house in Jones's 
Alley, and there placed on the shelves; and Louis 
Timothee, the librarian, was to attend from two 
to three on Wednesdays, and from ten till four on 
Saturdays.” He was allowed by the rules to per- 
mit “any civil gentleman to peruse the books in 
the library-room, but not to lend them out to any 
but the members.” For this service Mr. Louis 
Timothee was to receive at the expiration of three 
months ‘three pounds iawful money certain, and 
such further reasonable reward as should be agreed 
on in consideration of services.” Thus was origi- 
nated one of the largest and best of the American 
Public Libraries.—The catalogue and other neces- 
sary matters were printed gratuitously by Benja- 
min Franklin ; who also, on the resignation of 
Timothee some time later, filled the office of 
librarian himself, for ‘three months and a day.” 

These libraries are composed of useful books, 
and are freely opened to, and well used by, the 
people. The “ Philadelphia Mercantile Library” 
contains 7,000 volumes, and circulates that number 
four times over in each year. We have not before 
us the circulation of many of the libraries, but 
the statements generally show that there is not 
much chance of the dust accumulating on the 
books. ; 

As an instance of the effect which the apprentice 
libraries must have upon the rising population, we 
may mention that the Apprentices’ Library of 
Philadelphia has 11,370 volumes upon its shelves, 
constantly accessible to apprentices (and others in 
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want of its benefits) of both sexes; and that, too, 
upon the most liberal terms, being subject to no 
other than the single and easy condition, that the 
book borrowed shall be returned. We find by the 
official reports that in the year 1849, 21,279 books 
were lent to boys and 13,129 to girls :—making an 
te of 34,408 volumes circulated during the 
. During the three years previous to the 
above date the annual increase in the number of 
books was about 900 volumes; while the gross 
income of the institution is only about 200/. a year. 
The library is reported as being used regularly by 
about 800 boys and 250 girls. 

We have dwelt at some length on the facts 
connected with the supply of books to the 
American people, because we believe that they 
will furnish the best argument for the establish- 
ment of similar sources of information in this 
city, and in all parts of the kingdom. The idea 
that the population of this country are not ready to 
avail themselves of such resources, is as fallacious 
and as unjust as were the opinions that so long 
excluded the English people from the graceful 
influences of works of Art. The experiment has 
been tried in this latter case,—and the result has 
been most triumphant Those who pass by thou- 
sands gst the w s of nature and art in the 
British Museum, in the National Gallery, or at 
Hampton Court—and who last year obtained from 
the world the character of being the best conducted 
people on the face of the earth—would, if libra- 
ries were as accessible as other institutions have 
lately been, devour the one food with all the 
eagerness and good digestion which they have 
brought to the other. 








MR, G. R. PORTER. 

Mr. George Richardson Porter, one of the Joint- 
Secretaries of the Board of Trade,—but better and 
more honourably known to the readers of the 
Atheneum by his work entitled ‘The Progress of 
the Nation,’—died at Tunbridge Wells, on the 3rd 
inst., in, as we believe, the sixtieth year of his age. 
He was originally a sugar-broker in the City of 
London,—not en in any extensive dealings, 
but with a business thought by many at the time 
to be, in City language, “‘a lucrative concern.” 
This, however, it proved not to be. Like many 
other excellent political economists, Mr. Porter 
was better adapted for statistical tables and ad- 
vising others than for the transaction of business 
for himself. It was, not long, therefore, ere “‘ the 
sugar-broker” became a bankrupt. In his de- 
pressed state, his better faculties were called into 
play :—and, like mony | other insolvent trades- 
people in former times, he took to authorship as a 
profession. 

One of Mr. Porter's first essays in the way of 
authorship was, an anonymous article on Life 
Assurance, written for ‘The Companion to the 
Almanac.’ By thisarticle, he was, we are told, first 
introduced to Mr. Charles Knight;—and it was not 
long before the publisher was enabled to do his author 
agood turn. Mr. Knight (we believe we are not 
violating confidence) was written to by the late 
Lord Auckland, then the President of the Board 
of Trade, requesting that he would wait on that 
minister at his office at his earliest convenience,— 
and on a matter of some moment. Mr. Knight 
waited as promptly on his Lordship as his pre- 
decessor old Jacob Tonson would have waited on 
Sir Robert Walpole for the printing of Sacheverel’s 
or Atterbury’s trial. Lord Auckland, at the inter- 
view, asked Mr. Knight if he were willing to 
undertake the task of arranging and digesting for 
the Board the mass of information contained in 
Blue Books and Parliamentary Returns : —in 
short, if he would do for the Board of Trade what 
Mr. Porter has since done so well, and what Mr. 
Fonblanque continues to do for the same office 
with the same accuracy and success. Mr. Knight 
hesitated. This engagement, should he accept it, 
must necessarily interfere in a great measure with 
his business as a publisher. In this dilemma, he 
consulted a distinguished friend,—and by that 
friend was advised to wait on Lord Auckland and 
decline the office. This he did :—and the propriety 
of Lord Auckland’s confidence in Mr. Knight was 
shown by the wise recommendation which, at his 





Lordship’s request, he made of a person fit for the 
new office. Mr. Knight named Mr. Porter :—and 
to him the office was given. 

Mr. Porter continued to fill the important office 
of Superintendent of the Statistical Department in 
the Board of Trade until the resignation by Mr. 
Macgregor of his office as one of the Joint-Assis- 
tant, or Permanent, Secretaries of the Board. This 
was in 1847; when Mr. Porter, much to the 
satisfaction of every civil officer of the Crown, and 
more to the credit of the Government, was selected 
to fulfil the onerous duties of that office. 

It has been a wonder to many that Adam Smith 
should find books or information enough in ‘the 
long town of Kirkaldy” to enable him to write in 
so desolate a retreat his ‘ Wealth of Nations,’—and 
equally has it been a wonder to others that Mr. 
M‘Culloch should, with his many duties as Comp- 
troller of the Stationery Office, find time to compile 
his ‘Commercial Dictionary,’ or that Mr. Porter 
amidst his engrossing engagements at the Board 
of Trade should have the leisure or inclination to 
compile his ‘ Progress of the Nation.’ The wonder 
is in each case without foundation. Adam Smith’s 
great work was the careful digest in Kirkaldy of 
his long and patient reading in Edinburgh. To 
Mr. M‘Culloch we may apply the sounder obser- 
vation, that the busiest man has often the most 
leisure hours :—while as far as Mr. Porter is con- 
cerned, it is obvious that the office which he held 
in the Board of Trade was the best preparative and 
the continuous provocation to his great work. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Porter’s reputa- 
tion will besustained at its high point hereafter. His 
book has rather a contemporary than a permanent 
value. New ‘‘ Present States” will be required in 
Mr. Porter’s case,—as new “ Present States” were 
constantly required in Chamberlayne’s. But his work 
will be, beyond all doubt, of value to some future 
Macaulay on the reign of Queen Victoria,—and 
future political economists may and will draw de- 
ductions from its tables favourable or unfavourable 
as they may wish them to be. ‘The Progress of 
the Nation’ isin many respects a remarkable work. 
Without the sagacity or philosophy of Adam 
Smith, or the wide-spread information of Mr. 
M‘Culloch,—it has excellencies of its own such as 
future writers on similar subjects may well be 
proud to gather even at secondhand. 

Mr. Porter was married to a daughter of Mr. 
Ricardo,—lived at Wimbledon,—and was buried 
where he died, at Tunbridge Wells. The immediate 
cause of his death was, a gnat’s sting on his knee, 
—which produced mortification. His sedentary 
habits had led to a bad state of blood :—so that, 
he was ripe for death from apparently so small a 
casualty as the sting of a gnat. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BERZELIUS. 

Some four years ago we were agreeably surprised 
in Edinburgh by learning that the great Swedish 
chemist Berzelius had left behind him a full and 
exceedingly interesting biography. Letters from 
Stockholm announced that it was ready for the 
press, and propositions were made to a well-known 
publisher,—who hesitated to accept them only be- 
cause the law of copyright in translations was so 
unsatisfactory. In these circumstances, I urg 
upon the parties concerned the probability of the 
Cavendish Society undertaking the publication of 
a work which could not fail to be welcome to stu- 
dents of the physical sciences and to men of letters 
in general; and I anxiously looked for the appear- 
ance of the Autobiography in the original Swedish, 
or in the form of a German or French translation. 
But for more than three years no tidings have 
reached me regarding the work. Within the last 
few weeks, however, I have ascertained from an 
accomplished Swede why the Autobiography of 
Berzelius has not been published :—and as its pub- 
lication will be indefinitely delayed unless some 
steps are taken to hasten it, I have to request 
space sufficient in your columns to explain the 
present position of matters, in reference to the 
work in question, and to solicit your good services 
in keeping the subject before the scientific public. 

The cause of non-publication is one peculiarly 
and provokingly unsatisfactory. The Autobiogra- 
phy, it appears, contains so many personal allu- 








sions to living, or recently deceased, scientific men, 
that the executors of Berzelius are afraid to pub- 
lish it. They are even debarred from this by the 
laws of Sweden—which forbid works dealing in per- 
sonalities to appear till the lapse of many (I think 
sixty) years after the death of their writers. My 
informant thought it possible that at the end of 
ten or a dozen years the Autobiography miyht 
appear,—but this was uncertain. In the hope that 
it may contribute to abridge this delay, I would 
urge the justice and expediency of publishing the 
work immediately. In urging this, I assume that 
the Autobiography is worthy of publication. If 
it is not, it will not acquire worth by gathering 
dust for half a century. Those who have read it 
in manuscript speak in the highest terms of its 
interest; nor will any one acquainted with the 
character of Berzelius suppose that the record of 
his life will favour immorality, or that he is likely 
to have spent his old age in chronicling vulgar 
gossip, scandal, and tittle-tattle. The truth is, 
that the great Swedish chemist was a keen and 
often unsparing critic of his contemporaries, and 
as their peer passed judgment upon the most 
distinguished of his fellow-philosophers. These 
judgments, which are understood to abound in 
the Autobiography, are believed to be severe— 
often sarcastic, but never deliberately untruth- 
ful, malicious or malignant. It is the dread 
of these estimates of character giving offence, 
that has led to the temporary suppression of the 
work containing them :—yet surely, none have 
so great an interest in the immediate publication 
of the Autobiography as those, and the inti- 
mate friends of those, who are judged in it. It 
implies a mistaken regard for their feelings, and 
can do no honour to their memories, to wait till 
they are silent in their graves before producing 
charges against them to which whilst in life they 
might easily have replied. Tn illustration of this, 
I may notice the case of two of our countrymen 
who are certain to be referred to in tlie Autobio- 
graphy—Sir Humphry Davy and Dr. Thomas 
Thomson. Berzelius made no secret of his dislike 
of Davy, whose manners greatly displeased and 
offended him. He freely complained to his more 
favoured pupils of Sir Humphry’s behaviour ; and 
some of the Swedish chemist’s friends have antici- 
pated the probable revelations of the Autobio- 
graphy on this head. Without referring to what 
has reached me through private channels, I would 
direct the attention of your readers to what Mulder, 
of Utrecht, has published respecting Berzelius and 
Davy, in his biographical sketch of the former,—of 
which a translation (from the original Dutch) was 
expected to appear from the pen of Dr. Voelcker, 
of Cirencester ;—and likewise to what appears on 
the same subject in H. Rose’s biography of Ber- 
zelius read to the Berlin Academy, and about to 
be published in an English dress in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. From all that has tran- 
spired, it may be safely inferred that Sir Humphry 
Davy will figure prominently in the suppressed 
Autobiography. He was too early taken from us, 
but his accomplished brother lives to defend his 
memory ; and all lovers of justice must wish that 
Dr. Davy should have the opportunity of answer- 
ing, if he should think proper, the criticisms of 
Berzelius upon Sir Humphry. 

Dr. Thomas Thomson and Berzelius carried on a 
keen controversy during several years, and both 
were hard hitters. The former, accordingly, is cer- 
tain of a place in the Autobiography. Had it been 
published three or four years ago, the venerable 
Scottish chemist, whose death is so recent, would 
probably have favoured us with a page of interest- 
ing counter-autobiography, now lost for ever to the 
records of literature. His accomplished son and 
nephew, Drs. Thomas and R. D. Thomson, how- 
ever ready to defend the memory of their relative, 
may not be in the way, or have it in their power 
to do so, if the publication of the Autobiography 
is delayed for years. How many other scientific 
men will be deprived of the power of giving their 
version of a disputed question, by a protracted 
delay in publication, can only be surmised,—but 
the number must be great. 

There can be no question, then, as to the de- 
sirableness of an early appearance of the Auto- 
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biography. The Swedish law which restricts pub- 


lication, is levelled, I presume, at libellous matter, 
and has regard tothe rights only of Swedish subjects. 
It seems not impossible to comply with the re- 

uirements of the law, and yet to hasten the pub- 
lication. If necessary, all that refers to the coun- 
trymen of Berzelius might for the time be omitted; 
and only his judgments on English, French, Ger- 
man, and other foreign philosophers be published. 
It is not likely that the friends of Davy, Thomson, 
or Liebig would prosecute the — of the 
Autobiography for libel in a Swedish court of law. 
Our men of science are not so very thin-skinned as 
to summon the appliances of law to defend them 
against even the freest and most outspoken judg- 
ments of a great philosopher. Surely where the 
critic is dead and can add nothing to his judgment, 
the subject of his criticism who is living and is 
certain of the ‘last word” may justify himself 
through the ordinary literary channels without 
invoking the vengeance of a court of justice upon 
the representatives of the dead. 

I write this in the hope that some of your scien- 
tific readers who are specially acquainted with the 
Professors at Stockholm will use their influence to 
accelerate the publication of the ‘“‘ Life of Berze- 
lius.” The Swedish law, though nominally strin- 
gent, was not, I believe, intended to restrict the 

ublication of such works ; and the obstacle which 
it puts in the way of the appearance of the Auto- 
biography, I am given to understand, might be 
overcome. If the work were edited by some dis- 
creet friend of Berzelius, such as Prof. M. Retzius 
of Stockholm, it is not likely that any one would 
be greatly wronged or offended by its publication, 
whilst multitudes would welcome it as an invalu- 
able addition to our scientific literature. 

Tan, &e. GEORGE WILSON. 
Edinburgh, 24, Brown-square. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TuE more than ordinary dearth which prevails, 
and has for some time prevailed, in the field of 
literary production must have struck our readers 
through the report of every medium by which the 
state of the literary market is reflected. The 
barrenness at home has driven ourselves to look 
abroad for books,—only to find the greater barren- 
ness there. Such importations as we have been 
enabled to make thence for our hungry columns, 
are, besides, of a literary grain somewhat heavy, 
and ill adapted to ordinary digestion. Under 
these circumstances, it is pleasant to know that 
the prospects of the coming season are best at 
home. The English harvest is fast ripening—and 
looks well ; but abroad, the literary crop continues 
to fail everywhere. All the conditions of a whole- 
some growth are wanting in most of the countries 
of the Continent: — moral sunshine, the air of 
free thought, and the unimpeded fall of the intel- 
lectual showers. The sort of irrigation which the 
soil does receive is too hot for its good—and wants 
the properties which make men wise. For one hour 
more in the world’s history the book of knowledge 
is pretty generally closed; but not before the 
nations had read deeply therein, and learned the 
lessons which shall teach them how surely to open 
it again. Meantime, the hearts and intellects of 
many are looking from the literary starvation 
abroad to the corn that is yet growing in the 
glorious sunshine of our free Egypt ;—and for their 
sakes, as well as for those of our own readers, we 
rejoice that the unnatural scarcity of the past 
weeks seems likely ere long to be abundantly 
relieved. 

The Edinburgh papers announce the death of 
Dr. William Macgillivray, Professor of Natural 
History, and Lecturer on Botany, in Marischal 
College and University, Aberdeen :—the conclud- 
ing volumes of whose ‘ History of British Birds’ lie 
now on our table for review. The Doctor would 
seem to have lived on, sustained by the work which 
he had in hand,—and died at once when it was 
accomplished. Turning to the concluding sentences 
of the “History,” we find in this last literary 
message to the living some affecting words. The 
Doctor is evidently winding up his literary accounts 
for death, —which he speaks of as ‘‘ before hiseyes.” 
There is in his parting address a sort of triumphant 





tone that a work “ of which he had scarce hoped 
to see the completion” is finished—saddened by 
the knowledge that it is finished only in time. 

A Correspondent reminds us in reference to our 
remarks [ante, p. 909} on the absence of any Eng- 
lish edition of the collected works of the late Mr. 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, that Mr. J. W. 
Parker -years since announced such a work as in 
preparation, to be edited by his widow, and accom- 
panied by a memoir from the pens of the Rev. J. 
Moultrie and D. Coleridge. ‘I have reason to 
believe,” he says, ‘‘that more than one individual 
abandoned the intention of collecting some at least 
of the numerous graceful effusions of Praed upon 
hearing that a complete edition would before long 
be presented to the public. I am induced to write 
this hasty note in the hope that if you give it 
insertion in your journal, it may meet the eye of 
one or other of the two gentlemen who were to act 
the part of editors ;—and I feel sure that in that 
case the readers of the Athenewm will ascertain 
whether or not they may expect from them a com- 
plete edition of the remains of Winthrop Praed.” 

Another Correspondent suggests that ‘‘it would 
be an improvement in the arrangement for readers 
at the British Museum Library if the tables were 
numbered, and every reader were required to put 
the number of the table at which he is sitting on 
his book ticket.”—‘‘ He has,” he says, “ fre- 
quently had to wait an hour for a book solely 
because he could not be found by the assistant.”— 
*« My wonder,” he adds, ‘‘ is, that these really hard- 
worked persons manage to find as many readers as 
they do. With the above arrangement a great deal 
of labour would be saved to them, and much time 
to those who take advantage of the library.” 

A most important alteration has been made by 
the Congress of the United States in the postage 
charges on newspapers and other publications. An 
Act has been passed which declares that on and 
after the 13th of the present month of September, 
newspapers, periodicals, and all printed matter 
not exceeding three ounces in weight, may be sent 
by post to any part of the United States for one 
cent,—or about a halfpenny; each additional ounce 
to be charged one cent. If the postage be paid inad- 
vance, quarterly or regularly, either at the office 
where the papers are mailed or at that where they 
are delivered, one-half of the above rates only to be 
charged,—and the same in the case of newspapers 
not weighing more than one ounce and a half, when 
circulated in the State in which they are published. 
Packets of small newspapers published monthly or 
oftener, to be charged half a cent per ounce. All 
postages to be prepaid or charged double. Books, 
bound or unbound, not weighing more than four 
pounds, to be charged one cent per ounce under 
3,000 miles; for greater distances, double that sum, 
provided they are prepaid, if not, the charge to be 
increased 50 per cent. A curious clause directs 
that ‘‘all printed matter chargeable by weight 
shall be weighed when dry.” Permission is given 
by the new Act to publishers of newspapers and 
periodicals to send to each other, free of postage, one 
copy of each publication, and also to send to each 
actual subscriber, enclosed in their publications, 
bills and receipts for the same, free of extra 
postage.—These reductions and arrangements show 
an earnest desire on the part of the legislature to 
afford every facility to the diffusion of information; 
but the enactments are wanting in uniformity and 
simplicity,—points of immense importance to the 
public as well as to the post-office. The spirit 
evinced in the promulgation of this Act will doubt- 
less soon remedy any defects that may be found to 
exist when it comes into practical operation ; and 
its exhibition at the present moment argues well 
for the progress of the movement now being made 
in this country towards a system of cheap and uni- 
form international postage. 

We understand that it is in contemplation to 
erect a magnetic telegraph—like that at Charing 
Cross—on a prominent point of the South Fore- 
land, to be connected with the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory. A time-ball, falling as many feet as the 
one in London, could be seen on the South 
Foreland by all vessels, in good weather, within 
ten miles—including the Downs, with Deal, Dover 
and Folkestone. 





M. Secchi, Director of the Observatory of th, 


Roman College, announces that on the 
of the 26th of August he discovered, in theca? 


Probably 
Position js 


lation Gemini, a very small comet,—« 
that announced by Biela, though its 
very different to-day.” 

The ordinary telegraphs from ‘the 
nounce that France has recalled her ambaseady: 
from that capital in consequence of the rota; 
rejection of the copyright convention. Our 
will remember that a proposal, similar to 
made in Brussels, was laid before the King of Hol 
land-—and the Dutch Chambers rejected it a3 likely 
to interfere with a profitable branch of the nations} 
industry. Weshall see whether the iracy party 
in the Chamber will give way before this Pnergetic 
policy. 

The Parisians have their battle of the books as 
well as the Londoners. M. Taschereau, whose 
appointment to superintend the execution of the 
Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale was: 
in our columns a year ago, has just made a R 
in which he shows that by the system which he 
found at work when entering on his present dati 
the Catalogue never could have been madeom. 
plete,—-for the very good reason that new books 
came in faster than the old ones were entered, He 
has consequently proposed various changes in the 
system, some of which—reasonable as they may 
appear to third parties—have been received with a 
sort of ludicrous horror by the class official, and 
the clerks and scribes of the library look on ¥, 
Taschereau as little better than a revolutionist, 
For example, he thinks that for the future it may 
be considered as unnecessary to enter in the gene 
ral Catalogue these several orders of printed works: 
—1. Bills of fare of restaurateurs, and lists of 
prices of furnished lodgings.—2. Prices current of 
perfumery.—3. Prospectuses and advertisements 
of long-life lozenges, syrups, and quack medicines, 
—4, Government printed forms.and speechesmade 
in any public assembly by functionaries and per. 
sons of distinction.—He also thinks that legible 
caligraphy is all that is necessary, and that.time 
need not be lost in imitating curious print with 
the accuracy of a fancy writing-master. M. Tas 
chereau states in his Report, that he has invented 
a system of making a Catalogue of new works ag 
they come in. He promises, with government 
support, to finish the Catalogue within ten years, 
and without exceeding the original estimates 
of expenditure. He expects that the complete 
Catalogues of the three important heads of ‘His. 
tory of England,’ ‘ History of France,’ and ‘Medi- 
cine’ may be ready for the printer within.a few 
months.”—If M. Taschereau shall be found to 
redeem his promises, it may become worth the 
trouble of a run to Paris to see in what his plans of 
acceleration consist, 

Another well-known journalist, M. Anténor 
Joly, has just died at Paris. He was founder of 
the Vert-Vert, a paper which had a great success 
in its day,—and was the director of the Théatre 
de la Renaissance, where Ruy Blas and L'Eau 
Merveilleuse were first produced. 

From Berne, we hear of the death of M. A. 
Mieville, called by his countrymen ‘“ the Nestor 
of Swiss journalism.” He was the founder of the 
Gazette de Lausanne; and although blind during 
the last fifteen years of his life, he occupied himself 
with the public business, in which he had taken a 
prominent share for half century, to the last.:He 
was in his eighty-sixth year. 

‘“You may be interested,” says a Correspondent, 
‘‘to hear that Kohl, the traveller and author, isdili- 
gently engaged in preparing a work on the geogra 
phical discovery of America. He has made 4 
most voluminous collection of maps chiefly traced 
by himself, and this from good authorities ; and his 
MS.-—which already extends to several h 
folio pages—promises to yield matter for many 
quarto volumes.—Mr. Motley, an American to 
whom I was introduced, has been residing at 
Dresden in order to avail himself of the Royal 
Library, peculiarly rich, he states, in the his 
tory of the Netherlands, — which he puro. 
writing.—Your German-loving readers will be 
pleased to hear that Auerbach has gone into ‘the 
wilds of Wurtemberg, his native country, tocol. 
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/ vil tales and traditions,—which he 
at colicaing on his return to Dresden. He 
peed not have gone so far for superstition, if the 
jibrarian of the Royal Library at Dresden is to 
be-eredi Among the MS. treasures in that 
fyeeollection is, the conjuring-book of Dr. Faustus 
_#most curious volume filled with strange devices 
gad extraordinary words. The peasantry in 
, and particularly those inhabiting the ro- 
pantic district of Saxon Switzerland, the abiding 
piace of innumerable gnomes and kobolds, are 
aware of the existence of this singular book; and 
ge more than one occasion the librarian, as he 
gsered me, has been applied to for permission to 
on parchment one or more of the cabalistic 

“ms or sentences,—the wearing of which, it is 
frmly believed, would preserve the fortunate pos- 
gesor from all evil.” 

We hear that the German historian Professor 
Rake is engaged in writing a work on French 
history in the seventeenth century ;—and that he is 

in Brussels, consulting the rich historical 
grenives of that city, for the purpose. 

Avcongress of German stenographers has just 
san bold at Munich which was attended by sixty 
members of the profession.—One of the members, 
M) Baumgartner; of Vienna, described a system of 
musical or invented by him, by means 
ofwhich, as he said, the most complicated musi- 
ab compositions can be written down during 
twirexecution. ‘Trials of the system were made 
in of the members and of many musical 
artiets;—and they are said to have succeeded per- 


3¢ Lake of Haarlem—that interesting inland 
ga, Which burst through the dykes of sand and 
vilows, and swallowed up some of the richest 
meadows of North Holland, more than three cen- 
turies ago—has been nearly expelled from the terri- 
tories on which it had seized in spite of Dutchman 
and Spaniard. In the year 1539, while the people 
ofthe district were groaning under the oppression 
which afterwards drove them into the insurrection 
noweonsidered one of the noblest up-risings of the 
world,—the North Sea broke over the artificial 
dams and the triple ridges of sand formed by the 
ution of wind and tide on that stormy coast, and 
showed the inhabitants how to isolate their cities 
ad cut off a besieging enemy :—a lesson afterwards 
tamed to effective account by them at Leyden and 
teewhere. But the invasion of the water brought 
borer and desolation into the fertile flats of North 
Holland. Twenty-six thousand acres of rich 
land, with meadows, cattle and gardens, 
werecovered by the waves which would not ebb :— 
ad'the village of Nieuweinkirk was submerged 
wdall its inhabitants were lost in the tremendous 
alamity. More than two centuries elapsed before 
ay‘one began to dream of recovering this vast 
ate; and then, although the lake was only six 
fetin depth, the recovery was long believed to be 
impracticable. Again and again the project has 
hen started since the present century came in. In 
1819 a scheme was submitted to the King for the 
inage, and approved,—but it led to no result. 
Byen as late as the session of 1838 a motion for 
the same purpose was rejected by an immense 
majority in the Dutch House of Representatives. 
But as the engineering science of the age grew 
more daring and confident, even Dutch phlegm 
gave way, and the works were, as our readers are 
aware, commenced. They have been long in pro- 
gress, —and it is now reported that the task is near 
isfinal accomplishment. The remains of the un- 
lappy village of Nicuweinkirk have been found, 
a mass of human bones, on the very spot 
Where the old charts of the province fixed its site. 
Ina few more weeks it is believed that the Lake 
Haarlem, famous for its fishing and its pleasure 
exeursions, will have become mere matter of record. 
Some months ago, our readers will remember, 
that a scientific Expedition was sent out from 
hagen to explore the hills of Greenland and 
port on their mineral resources. This Expedition 
8 just returned to Denmark, with a cargo of 
minerals as the fruits of its industry. The explorers 
failed to find any of the more precious metals; 
batthey have brought back iron, lead, nickel, tin, 
‘ndcopper mixed with a little silver :—the whole 





valued at nearly two thousand pounds. The society 
appears to be encouraged by these first-fruits of 
its enterprise to renewed exertions; but the 
rigours of the climate of Greenland deter even 
Norwegian miners from embarking in the adven- 
ture. 

The American Lake papers give some particulars 
of the railway bridge which is to span the Niagara, 
and connect Canada with the United States. At 
first thought the idea of a railway train dashing 
high in air over that renowned water is rather im- 
pressive ; but when the actual details are mastered, 
the undertaking falls down into the second class 
of engineering enterprises. The bridge will be ina 
single span 800 feet long; less than half the length 
of Telford's carriage-road across the Straits, and 
1,049 feet shorter than the Britannia tube. It 
will form a straight hollow beam, of 20 feet wide 
and 17 deep, composed of top, bottom and sides. 
The upper floor, which supports the railroad, is 
24 feet wide between the railings, and suspended 
to two wire cables, assisted by stays. The anchor- 
age will be formed by sinking eight shafts into the 
rock, 25 feet deep. The towers are to be 60 feet 
high, 15 feet square at the base, and eight at the 
top. The bridge itself will be raised 18 feet on 
the Canadian and 28 feet on the American side 
above the present banks; and it will be an impos- 
ing object from some points, though it will no- 
where strike the spectator with the same awe as 
the great work of Stephenson. 





THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.— This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted by J. 8S. Prout, from his 
Sketches made upon the spot, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, 
Regent Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the prineipal Scenes 
are—Piymouth Sound—Madeira—Cape of Good Liope—South Sea 
Whale Fishing —Melbourne—Geelong—The Road tothe Diggings 
— Mount Alexander—Sydaey—T he Biue Mountains—Sammer-hill 
Creek—Ophir—Encampment of Gold Diggers by Meonlight. It 
being desirable that the Scenes should be described by one perso- 
nally acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Prout has, for a short time, 
undertaken that office.—Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 28.; Gal- 


lery, Od. t Three and Light o'clock. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES: 
y 





. TESTING GOLD, and on the AUS- 

GOL STRICTS. — By Dr. Bachhoffi 
PATENT POLYTECHNIC GAS FIRE; and on the MODE of 
PRESERVING FRESH PROVISIONS, illustrated by Specimens 
from Messrs. Ritchie and MecVall, and Samples of Fadeuilhe'’s 
Solidified Preserved Milk and Moore’s Patent Concentrated Milk. 
—By Mr. Crispe, on MORRALL’S PATENT NEEDLES.—By 
George Buckland, Esq., on MUSIC, entitled MUSICAL VARI- 
ETLES, with Vocal illustrations, assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, 
R.A. of Music—NBEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. 
&c.—Adinission, 1s.: Schools and Children under ten years of age, 
Half-price. For hours see Programme. 


offuer, on the 





FINE ARTS 


Frixg-Art Gossrp.—Two years ago an effort was 
made by a number of strenuous Etonians to put the 
College—then much worn and wasted by time—into 
a state of decent repair. More than 8,000/. was col- 
lected; and the chapel—so far as the choir was con- 
cerned—then underwent athorough repair. But the 
ante-chapel remained in its pristine state, looking 
all the more ragged from contrast with the finery 
of the choir. It is now said that the college autho- 
rities have resolved to complete the work by an 
outlay of between 2,000/. and 3,000/. in cleaning, 
repairing, and re-arranging the ante-chapel. The 
work has already commenced,—and is expected 
to be finished by Christmas. All the monuments 
in this part of the edifice have been removed from 
the walls, and with the exception of those of the 
founder and Dr. Goodall they will be placed on 
the walls of the west entrance. The walls are to 
be re-faced with Bath stone, and new tracery pan- 
nelling will be introduced along the whole of the 
west side ; also new moulded purlins, cornices, 
and new moulding along the sides of arched prin- 
cipals, with carved angle ornaments to correspond 
with the new roofing of the choir; the arched 
beams and all the timbersof the roof to be coloured; 
the stone floor to be taken up and re-worked and 
fixed. The work has been intrusted to Mr. 
Ratter, of Cambridge. The old organ has just 
been taken away, and anew one placed in the 
choir. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art at Marlborough 
House opened to the public last Monday. —On 
Monday and Tuesday, which were free days to the 
public, the visitors averaged above one thousand 
persons each day.—On Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, when the novel experiment commenced of 





testing, by a fee of 6d., whether the applicants 
really desired to study or not, the students who 
paid averaged above eighty daily. Several at once 
exercised their privilege of. taking notes and 
drawing from the objects.—On the free days, the 
crowds made study impossible. 

Although the structure is not quite completed, 
the removal of the scaffolding enables us to judge 
of the exterior of the new insurance-office at the 
corner of Gresham Street and King Street, Cheap- 
side :—to each of which it presents a front of some 
extent. It is a handsome and rather striking 
piece of architecture; more than usually ornate 
and what may be called decorated in its general 
character, although of positive ornament there is 
little. We perceive in it a great improvement on 
the dry—and we may call it feeble—mannerism 
which shows itself in buildings of the same class 
erected between ten and twenty yearsago. Ex- 
cept that on the north side, or towards Gresham 
Street, there are six windows on a floor, and on the 
west only five, the elevations are alike, or ve 
nearly so; and at the angle between them, whic 
is curved off, the entrance is placed,—and over it 
a triple window, with a projecting stone balcony on 
the first floor. Although ‘‘ order,” properly speak- 
ing, there is none, the composition being astylar 
(with three tiers of windows above the ground- 
floor, and crowned by a cornicione), there are 
attached Doric columns below from which spring 
segmental arches of very slight curvature,—not, 
indeed, immediately from the capitals of the 
columns, but a little higher up, so that they may 
be described as ‘‘ stilted” arches. The first floor 
has what are called by some ‘‘ Bramante windows ;” 
—that is, arched apertures in a square-headed 
‘*chambranle,” or dressings,—and in this instance 
crowned by pediments. It is evident, therefore, 
that the architect—as to whose name we are un- 
able to speak positively—sets Ruskin at defiance ; 
his design being, not indeed copied from, but 
founded on the “‘ base,” the “‘ detestable” Renais- 
sance style. The capability, however, and appli- 
cability to modern requirements of this, it shows 
very satisfactorily and convincingly. 

A Correspondent who has been travelling in 
Germany writes to us as follows-——The New 
Museum at Berlin is progressing rapidly. In a 
few months it will be ready to receive the famous 
historical collection in the “‘ Kunst Kammer” ;— 
which will then be seen to great advantage. This 
New Museum, withits gorgeous though appropriate 
decoration, is undoubtedly one of the finest build- 
ings—perhaps the finest—as an interior in Europe. 
Our British Museum, with its varnished granite, 
can bear no comparison with it.—I visited Kiss’s 
studio—and found him working on a small eques- 
trian group of great merit.—At Dresden, the New 
Picture Gallery is also advancing fast towards 
completion. This new site for the famous collec- 
tion will be a great boon for the Dresdeners, as 
the present gallery is closed during the winter 
months in consequence of the want of arrange- 
ments to warm the rooms. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NOTES ON THE FESTIVALS. 

Tue high character always maintained by the 
Birmingham Festival, and the interest excited by 
its performances, have once again spurred the 
gentlemen of that rich and busy town to provide 
the best entertainment attainable for their trien- 
nial music meeting. This year, it is true, it has 
been impossible to produce any novelty of com- 
manding importance for the morning performances. 
A new oratorio, indeed, is more difficult to obtain 
than a new opera ; and the Birmingham Committee, 
wisely or not, on system deal sparingly with any 
thing of inferior or immature reputation. Being 
thus foiled, however, they seem this year to have 
taken more than their former care to make their 
concerts what concerts on these great occasions 
should be—something more sterling and impor- 
tant than the long, aimless selections of popular 
airs and duetts, which have proved, from their 
want of purpose, surfeiting to even provincial ears. 

Having given a list of the principal performers 
and of the works selected for performance, the duty 
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which remains for us is merely to note a point or 
two, and to offer here and there aremark. This year 
the Birmingham band has been more powerful 
than ever,—probably the most splendid orchestra 
ever assembled in England:—the chorus fine, 
powerful, efficient, and clear in articulation. It 
was curious in the ‘ Elijah’ to observe, that, where- 
as in the songs of Madame Novello, who otherwise 
sang very finely, not a word was audible—in the 
choruses, largely made up as they are of vocalists 
who without offence must be rated as less refined 
and instructed than she, not a word was lost.— 
The oratorio, more magnificently performed than 
on any former occasion, opened the Festival with 
great spirit and prosperity of result. The least 
acceptable feature in the performance was, Herr 
Formes; who, now that he has learnt the notes, 
seems somewhat arrogantly to rely on his force of 
voice, and leaves the devotional poetry of the part 
to take care of itself—The most perfect pieces of 
singing were the two solos by Madame Viardot, 
whose voice has entirely recovered itself during her 
long rest. There has been nothing in our time 
like her delivery of sacred music, so noble, so re- 
fined, so devotional, and always so purely vocal ;— 
and among the very few subjects of regret, in the 
arrangements of the Birmingham Festival, has 
been, the comparatively small use made in the 
morning performances of powers at once so re- 
markable and so rare as hers. 

At Monday evening's concert, it may be noted 
among promising signs of the times that the 
‘Walpurgis Night’ pleased far more than it did 
on its introduction to the Birmingham audience :— 
otherwise, the public remained comparatively im- 
passive, until the lustrous brilliancy of the execu- 
tion of the overture to ‘Guillaume Tell’ excited a 
positive storm of delight, not to be allayed by the 
managerial ordinance against encores, and which 
would be content only with repetition during the 
rest of the evening. The music went off merrily. 
The altissimo notes of Mdlle. Zerr seemed particu- 
larly to please, though she sang much out of tune. 
These, no less than Sarastro’s hymn from ‘Il 
Flauto Magico,’ well given by Herr Formes, and 
the ‘Cenerentola’ rondo, executed more brilliantly 
than ever by Madame Viardot, escaped being 
demanded a second time only from respect to 
the wise recommendation already referred to. 

Tuesday Morning.—Glorious as was Monday’s 
performance of ‘Elijah’—the miscellaneous act 
which opened the second day’s Sacred Concert was 
more interesting to us for the sake of the novelties 
comprised. It commenced with Mendelssohn’s 
‘Ave Maria,’ in which the solo tenor part was well 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. But the characteristic 
beauty of this work, given to it by its Roman 
Catholic colour—and especially to be felt in the 
antiphonal ‘ Ora pro nobis’ in the movement com- 
mon tempo—was entirely thrown away, owing to the 
motett being sung to English text; in which so far 
from considering either the meaning, the occupa- 
tion or the euphony of the original Latin, ‘Ave 
Maria’ has been replaced by sucha sibilant phrase 
as ‘ Saviour of sinners,’ and not merely the charac- 
ter of the work is destroyed, but its beauty is 
seriously damaged.—After this were performed 
the recently published fragments of ‘ Christus,’— 
that third oratorio so long and reverently medi- 
tated by Mendelssohn—and not, we believe, as 
many of our contemporaries have stated, to be 
numbered among the writings of those last days at 
Interlacken which gave birth to some English 
service music—the stringed Quartett in F minor, 
and the finale to ‘ Loreley.’ As the movements 
from ‘Christus’ stand, they do not display that 
advance on ‘Elijah’ which Mendelssohn was deter- 
mined that his third oratorio should mark, nor 
has the hearing of them in any point changed the 
opinion expressed by us on their publication. The 
trio of the three kings is tuneful and sweet, as we 
then said:—the chorus ‘Daughters of Zion’ is the 
finest, because the most original, of the series,— 
among the finest laments in sacred music. The 
trial scene might, we still think, have been recon- 
sidered, had its composer lived to complete his 
work, and adverted to the number of the effects 
therein which had already been forestalled by him- 
self. These choruses of ‘ Christus,’ by the increase 


strate that resolution to make progress which 
would not have allowed its owner to rest content 
in self-iteration so long as any such rich store 
of ideas as he possessed was in his command.— 
Of the Anthem by Dr. S. Wesley, the younger, 
which came next, we regret to be unable to speak 
as we would gladly speak of the one new English 
composition produced at Birmingham. It is a 
weak, tiresome and pedantic exercise, not likely 
to be again heard of.—Throughout the above per- 
formances the neglected state of the magnificent 
organ in the Town Hall became too obvious. It 
may be presumed, that no measures were taken at 
this Festival to exhibit that which should be the 
pride of Birmingham, in consequence of the instru- 
ment being so seriously out of tune. But should 
this have been permitted ?— After this act, ‘The 
Creation’ was performed with great splendour. 

The most noticeable things in Tuesday evening’s 
concert were—the fine orchestral performances,— 
the excellent singing of Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Signor Tamberlik,—and the execution of Men- 
delssohn’s finale to ‘ Loreley.’ In this the solo part 
was taken by Madame Novello, with all due com- 
mand and compass of voice, without the romantic 
and impassioned expression demanded. It may be 
owing to the lady’s want of energy and variety, 
that we were aware on Tuesday ofa certainlength, 
not to say heaviness, in the scene, while we felt its 
beauty as fully as we did on perusal. That this 
might and must have been remedied had the opera 
ever been put on the stage, we are satisfied. Grand 
features and striking points are everywhere, and 
experience of what a theatrical public will enjoy 
in these days of satiety and impatience is not to 
be theoretically acquired. We had expected a 
lighter and more fantastic instrumentation for the 
music given to the spirits. Nothing can be richer 
or moresonorous than the scoring, but it seems to us 
to have more of the head than of the heart of the 
modern master of the orchestra init. It should be 
known, that he himself spoke of ‘ Loreley’ merely as 
an experiment ; and this simplicity and self-know- 
ledge may be opposed to the blind idolatry of those 
who, because of their great admiration of his 
genius, are ready to place everything—the sketch 
and the picture—the study and the work made up 
of many studies—on the same level in their good 
graces. But whatever might have been the value 
of this finale as closing the act of a romantic opera, 
and to whatever modifications it might have been 
subject when it was put on the stage, there can be 
small question that as a grand-concert piece, as 
often as a capable soprano, chorus and orchestra 
can be assembled, it is precious. Of some of the 
finest dramatic music in the world, (which we are 
never, it appears, to hcar on the stage) we hada 
specimen on Tuesday in the great scena from Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo’—sung by Madame Viardot in a manner 
never to be forgotten by any lover of the highest 
art and expression. Up to this point this noble 
performance was ous most special and rarest treat 
in the evening performances at Birmingham ; but 
as far as popularity there was concerned the jerks 
and squeaks of Mdlle. Zerr’s staccato in the Queen 
of Night's bravura from ‘Il Flauto’ carried off the 
palm. Herr Kuhe played Mendelssohn’s first Con- 
certo inoffensively ; and Signori Piatti and Bottesini 
one of their duett fantasias, which replace, with 
something of the same kindinfinitely more amazing, 
perfect and beautiful, the duetts with which Lindley 
and Dragonetti were accustomed in their day to 
‘*witch the world” of festival-goers. 

We shall next week bring to a close our notes 
on this brilliant meeting. 





Haymarket. — Notwithstanding all remon- 
strances to the contrary, the management of this 
theatre have persisted in reproducing Mr. Buck- 
stone’s drama of ‘Jack Sheppard.’ Mrs. Keeley 
appeared in the part on Monday. Our readers 
know our opinion of the drama, and the class to 
which it belongs. 


SADLER’s WELLS.—The tragedy of ‘Lear’ was 
revived on Monday. Mr. Phelps appeared to have 
re-studied, and in part to have re-cast, his imper- 





| of simplicity and ease displayed in them, demon- 





sonation. His acting was much subdu 


—— 
throughout exhibited judgment and 1. , 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. — Thou 
“Notes on the Festivals” stand instead of other 
gossip, in which the amount of matters claimj 
immediate attention is just now singularly m 
they do not comprise all the musical events of in, 
terest which have taken place in England duri 
the last seven days. "8 

Those who were at Torquay this week ran q 
chance of enjoying perhaps the only musical treat 
of a very high order which has as yet been untasted 
by the English lover of executive display, —singe 
we learned within the week that a Concert was 
about to be given there by Herr Henselt, the 
pianist. The impenetrability which hangs about 
other Russian things seems during this artist’ 
long sojourn in St. Petersburgh to have commy. 
cated itself to him. Very few have heard his play- 
ing,—which is said to be worth hearing in no 
common degree ; while the extreme difficulty of his 
compositions, owing to the almost impossible ex. 
tensions of hand which they demand, have pre. 
vented their being resorted to by the pianists,—and 
hence, few know or speak of them. We under. 
stand, that Herr Henselt’s tour to England is not 
professional, and, it is said, that his objection to 
playing in public is very great ; but we must hope 
that he will not return to his secluded state ag 
chief pianist to H.M. the Czar without allowing 
himself to be heard by the lovers of pianoforte 
music in London,—the season, it may be added, 
for his comfort, being calculated to insure as much 
privacy for a public performance as even Herr 
Henselt’s modesty could desire. 

The Paris papers report the death of Malle, 
Noblet, long known as premiére danseuse at the 
Opera in that capital,—and who will be well re- 
membered in England. She had suffered froma 
long and painful malady. 

A very old singer has just died at Stockholm.— 
This is, M. Ahbergsen, who “ created,” as the 
French say, the principal part in the opera of 
‘Gustavus Wasa’—the words of which were by 
King Gustavus the Third, and the music by the 
Abbé Vogler. 

In a recent review of M. Leng’s new work on 
Beethoven, M. Berlioz enters into the question of 
the two well-known redundant bars in the scherzo 
to the Symphony in c minor—after the fashion of 
M. Berlioz, which is, dogmatically rather than 
patiently. We believe the facts of the case to 
have been, that on Dr. Mendelssohn’s becoming 
possessed of the original score of this composition, 
he induced MM. Breitkopf and Hiirtel to search 
among their archives,—from which search resulted 
the discovery of certain rough proof sheets, and 
an express direction from the composer enjoining 
the cancelling of the two bars in question. That 
this was not done in all the printed copies proves 
nothing. It is most curious to trace how errors 
once permitted are retained : otherwise we should 
not see in the copies of Beethoven’s Pianoforte So- 
natas used in the Conservatoire of Paris such an 
audacious mystification of the original text as is 
to be found at the close of the first allegro to the 
Sonata ‘ Adieu, absence, et retour,’—otherwise we 
should hardly find in the French edition of the 
Agatha’s grand scena in ‘Der Freischiitz’ a bar 
quietly added to the recitative, after a purist s0 
Spartan as M. Berlioz had undertaken to super- 
intend the production of the work at the Grand 
Opera !—To the story, as we have told it, M. Ber- 
lioz does not think it worth while to refer: in- 
dulging, in preference, in conjectural criticism, 
stating that the two bars do not shock his nerves, 
—and quoting a letter from that rather apocryphal 
witness Herr Schindler.—That writer, resolute in 
putting himself forward as the sole depository of 
Beethoven's intentions, refused to accredit the 
story, because had matters been as we have nat- 
rated them, Herr Schindler is sure that he must 
have known, &c. But, that Herr Schindler's 
assumptions are not infallible in the matter of 
Beethoven, we had a new proof only a day ot 
two since. This was furnished by a letter, ad- 
dressed to the Gazette Musicale, by Prince Nicolas 
Boirs Galitzin :—to whom, in his retirement in 4 
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remote corner of Russia, Herr Schindler’s biogra- 
phy has only just penetrated. Therein, the Prince 
js accused of having forgotten to pay for the well- | 
known Posthumous Quartetts which were written 
at his instance.—The anecdote is formally denied 
by Prince Nicolas Galitzin ; the place of payment 
and the persons through whose hands the money 

being specified by him.—All these “ fend- 
ings and provings” naturally give emphasis to 
the wish, that before Beethoven’s contemporaries 
shall have entirely passed away, some one pos- 
sessing the requisite musical knowledge, the moral 
toleration no less necessary, and the capacity for 
examining evidence, would execute a new Bio- 
graphy of Beethoven. 





NTY-SECOND MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
THERE has been no departure on the present 
occasion from the ordinary course of the general 
roceedings followed at recent meetings of the 

itish Association, save such as were determined 
by the locality. The summary runs thus. On 

ednesday the Ist inst. the General Committee 
assembled, and the first General Meeting was held 
in the evening,—as we have already reported.— 
On Thursday, business began, as usual, in all the 
Sections, — and in the evening, a soirée was 
held in a large stone building intended to be 
used as a& muslin warehouse, which had been set 

rt for the purposes of these meetings.—On 
riday evening, Prof. Stokes delivered a lecture 
onsome recent discoveries in the properties of light, 
—which he illustrated by diagrams and tables. 
Col. Sabine filled the chair on the occasion.—On 
Saturday there was a second soirée in the evening. 
—On Monday afternoon the General Committee 
assembled, at three o’clock, in Queen’s College, for 
the purpose of determining the time and place of 
the next Meeting, and electing the office-bearers 
for the coming year :—and in the evening of the 
same day, Col. Portlock delivered a discourse, 
giving some account of the recent discovery of 
Rock Salt at Duncrue, near Carrickfergus, and on 
the geological bearing of similar formations and 
the practical considerations connected with the 
subject. Sir Roderick Murchison filled the chair. 
—The business of the Sections on these several 
days will be found, as usual, detailed in our 
columns.—On Wednesday, the General Committee 
again assembled, to sanction the Grants that had 
passed the Committee of Recommendations ;— 
and at a later hour on the same day, the conclud- 
ing General Meeting of the Association, for the 
accustomed ceremonial proceedings, was held. 
This brought the Twenty-second Congress to a 
close :—and the members dispersed on their several 
excursions of pleasure or of inquiry. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
MONDAY. 

The PRESIDENT in the chair.—Documents of 
invitation were read from various public bodies and 
Societies, of Hull, Leeds, Brighton, Liverpool and 
Glasgow :—after which, Col. Sanrve called succes- 
sively on the representatives for each town to ad- 
dress the Meeting.—Mr. C. Frost spoke on behalf 
of Hull,—Sir R. I. Murcutson explained the 
— of Brighton and the claims of the South of 

ngland,—The PrEsIDENT of the Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool and the Mayor of that town 
alluded to their having received the Association 
once, and urged their anxiety to receive them 
again.—The pressing claim of this town for 1853 
was ultimately waived :—and on the motion of Sir 

. De La Becue, seconded by Col. Sykes, the 
General Committee resolved that the next meet- 
ing should be held in Hull, in 1853.—Dr. R. 
Rosinson then moved, Sir D. BREWSTER seconded, 
and the meeting resolved, that James Hopkrys, 
Esq., be requested to take office as President elect. 
—Prof. Owen proposed, and Col. CHESNEY se- 
conded, the appointment of the Eart or Car- 
LISLE, Lorp LonpEsBorouGH, W. SPENCE, Esq., 
M. Farapay, Esq., Prof. Sepcwicx, C. Frost, 
Esq., C. WHEATSTONE, Esq., and Col. SYKES, as 
Vice-Presidents at Hull; and the motion having 





n put from the chair, it was carried unani- 


mously.—The Local Secretaries are, Dr. H. 
Cooper and B. Jacoss, Esq.,—and the Local 
Treasurer, is E. Surra, Esq.—It was also resolved 
that the meeting shall be held in the month of 
August or September :—the exact time to be fixed 
hereafter. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The PRESIDENT in the chair.—The GENERAL 
SECRETARY read, from the Committee of Recom- 
mendations, their Synopsis of Recommendations, 
of Reports, Researches, Applications to Govern- 
ment, and Miscellaneous Grants. — Col. SABINE 
stated, that it had been found expedient to arrange 
them under three separate heads :— 


1. All Reports and Researches not involving 
Grants of Money nor Applications to Government. 

2. Recommendations that did involve Grants of 
Money. 

3. Recommendations not involving Money, but 
Applications to Government and Public Bodies. 


1. Reports and Researches not involving Grants of Money 
nor Applications to Government. 

That the thanks of the British Association be given to the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the communication of Charts 
illustrating the plan adopted by that Institute for reducing 
the general facts and the Meteorology of North America 
bearing on the laws of the great North American Storms, 
and that it be referred to the Committee to consider what 
steps it may be advisable to take for the purpose of 
extending the system and observations over the British 
portion. 

That the thanks of the British Association be given to 
Prof. Dove, for his valuable communications respecting the 
lines of Abnormal Temperature on the Globe; and that it 
be referred to the Council to ider of the expedi 
of procuring copies of the Map of the Abnormal Tempera- 
tures in different months of the year, for the supply of 
Members of the Association. 

That Mr. Sylvester be requested to draw up a complete 
report on the Theory of Determinants, to be laid before the 
next meeting of the Association. 

That the Earl of Rosse, Dr. Robinson, and Prof. Phillips 
be requested to draw up a Report on the physical character 
of the Moon’s Surface as compared with that of the Earth. 


Communications to be printed entire. 

That the Observations of Mean Daily Temperature and 
Fall of Rain at 127 stations of the Bengal Presidency, be 
printed at length in the next volume of Transactions. _ 

at Mr. James Thomson's paper, ‘On Vortex Water- 
Wheels,’ be printed at length in the Transactions of the 
Association. 





2. Reports and Researches involving Grants of Money. 

That the sum of 200/. be placed at the disposal of the 
Council, for the maintenance of the establishment of the 
Observatory at Kew. 

That Dr. Hodges be requested to carry on the Experiments 
which he has commenced, in relation to the preparation of 
Flax, and the chemical nature of the products of the fer- 
mentation which occurs in the process of retting; and that 
207. be placed at his wee for the —— 


That Mr. R. Hunt an ited to con- 





e req 
tinue their Experiments on the Influence of Solar Radiation, 
—on Chemical Combination, — Electrical Phenomena, — 
and the Vital Power of Plants growing under different 
Atmospheric Conditions; with 15/. at their disposal for the 


urpose. 

That Mr. Mallet be requested to continue his Experiments 
onthe Propagation of Earthquake Waves; availing himself 
of the operations now carrying on at Holyhead; with 50/. 
at his disposal for that purpose. 

That Dr. Lankester, Prof. Owen, and Dr. Dickie, be a 
Committee to continue the superintendence of the publica- 
tion of tabular forms in reference to periodical ae 
of animals and vegetables; with 102. at their disposal for 
the purpose. 

That Mr. H. E. Strickland, Dr. Lindley, and the other 
members of a Committee already named, be requested to 
continue their Experiments or the Vitality of Seeds; with 
5l. 10s. at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. R. Patterson, Dr. Dickie, Mr. Hyndman, and 
Mr. Grainger, be requested to carry out a system of dredg- 
ing, on the North and East coasts of Ireland; with 102. at 
their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. W. Thomson, Prof. Balfour, Prof. Goodsir, Mr. 
Peach, and Dr. Greville, be requested to carry out a system 
of dredging, on the East coast of Scotland ; with 15l. at their 
disposal. 

That Prof. E. Forbes and Prof. T. Bell be requested to 
assist in the publication of the remaining part of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Report on the Structure of the Annelida; with 102. 
at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the sum of 5/. be granted for defraying the expenses 
attending the distribution of a Manual of Ethnological 
Inquiry prepared by Mr. Cull and a Sub-committee appoint- 
ed in 1851. 

That a large Outline Map of the World be provided for 
the use of geographers and ethnologers,—and that Sir R. 1, 
Murchison, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, and the Secre- 
taries of the Geographical and Ethnological Societies be a 
Committee for carrying this into effect; with 15/. at their 
disposal for the purpose. 

Summary : — Kew Observatory, 2007. (Council) ; Flax, 
202. (Dr. Hodges) ; Solar Radiation, 152. (Hunt) ; Earthquake 
and Waves, 501. (Mallet); Periodical Phenomena, 10/. ; 
Vitality of Seeds, 57. 10s.; Dredging Coasts of Ireland, 10/. ; 
Dredging Coast of Scotland, 15/.; Report on the Annelida, 


102. ; Ethnological Queries, 5/.; Map of the World, 15l. 
Total 3552. 10s. 


3. Recommendations not involving Money, but Applications 
to Government or Public Bodies. 

That in order to meet the growing wants of science, and 
remedy, in some degree, the inconvenience caused to its 
cultivators by the dissociated, i plete, and discon- 
tinuous publication of scientific researches, it is expedient 
that the British Association, which, by its constitution, 
includes representatives of the various scientific institutions 
of the empire, should propose such general views on the 
subject as may be suggested by the experience of its 
members. 

That a Committee be formed for the purpose of consider- 
ing of a plan by which the Transactions of different 
Scientific Societies may become part of one arranged sys- 
tem, and the records of facts and pl be rendered 
more complete, more continuous, and more convenient 
than at present. 

That it be an instruction to this Committee to place itself 
in communication with the Council of the Royal Society, 
and the Councils of other Scientific Societies which receive 

ientifi tions at regular meetings. 

That the Committee consist of Prof. W. Thomson, Prof. 
Andrews, Leonard Horner, Esq., Prof. Owen, Sir R. 1. Mur- 
chison, Col. Sykes, W. J. Rankine, J. C. Adams, Esq., Dr. 
Lloyd, Prof. Wilson (Belfast), Dr. Robinson, Prof, Bell, 
Prof. Graham, W. R. Grove, Esq., Sir D. Brewster, and ex 
officio the General Officers, with power to add to their 
number, 

That it is important to havea Quarterly Record of British 
and Foreign Publications and discoveries, and that the con- 
sideration of the practicability of obtaining this be referred 
to the same Committee. 

That a representation be made to the Royal Society of 
the importance attached by M. Otto Struve to the deter- 
mination of the constant of “Irradiation” for the Huy- 
ghenian object-glass of 123 feet radius. 

That it is expedient to proceed without delay with the 
establishment in the Southern Hemisphere of a Telesco 
not inferior in power to a three-feet reflector; and that the 
Presid with the i of the following gentlemen, 
viz.: Lord Rosse, Dr. Robinson, Lord Wrottesley, Mr. J. 
C. Adams, the Astronomer Royal, J. Nasmyth, .» W. 
Lassell, Esq., Sir D. Brewster, and E. J. Cooper, Esq., be 
requested to take such steps as they shall deem most desir- 
able to carry out the preceding resolution. 

That the publication of the reduction upon a scale of one- 
inch to the mile of the Townland Survey of Ireland, ordered 
to be made in connexion with the Geological Survey by the 
Ordnance, and for which a vote was taken for 1852-53, upon 
the estimates of that department, be recommended to the 
Government to be accelerated. 

That the Council of the British Association be requested 
to continue their efforts to obtain the assistance of the 
Government for the publication of Mr. Huxley's researches. 

That, with the view of obtaining an accurate knowledge 
of the countries on and near the Eastern coast of Africa, 
from the Red Sea to 10° S. lat., the very important products 
of which have been enumerated by the late Sir Charles 
Malcolm and Mr. W.D. Cooley, the British Association do 
call the attention of the Court of Directors of the Honour- 
able the East India Company to the desirableness of send- 
ing an Expedition thoroughly to explore that region, as 
recommended by the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
The deputation to consist of the President of the British 
Association and the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

That most important meteorological data are attainable 
by Balloon Ascents, and that the Council be requested to 
solicit the co-operation of the Royal Society in this in- 
vestigation. 

That the Government be requested on the part of the 
British A iation to t with the Survey of the Gulf 
Stream an examination of the Zoology and Botany of this 
current, and also of the Temperature of the Seas around the 
Shores of the British Islands. 

The Committee having been informed that an Expedition 
has been proposed for ascending the Niger to its source, by 
Lieut. Lyon Macleod, R.N., and that it has been recom- 
mended to Her Majesty’s Government by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester, resolve that the President be requested to confer 
with the President of the Royal Geographical Society in 
bringing the subject before the Government. 

The Committee having understood that Dr. Bakie, Mr. 
A. Adams, and Mr. W. T. Alexander, each of them in the 
medical branch of Her Majesty’s Navy, have offered to 
undertake a thorough Exploration of the Countries watered 
by the River Magdalena, in South America, in respect to 
their Botanical, Zoological, and Geolozical Products, on 
the condition of being allowed their full pay, requests the 
President of the Association and Sir R. IL. Murchison to 
urge the Government to accede to the proposition. 

That the systematic collection of the Agricultural Statis- 
tics of Great Britain of a similar nature with the Returns 
of the Agricultural Produce of Ireland, prepared under the 
care of Major Larcom, R.E.,, is a desideratum, and would 
be of great public utility: and that the President, Mr. 
Heywood, Major Larcom and Col. Sykes be requested to 
communicate the above resolution to the Government. 

The Committee being aware of the liberality with which 
the Master-General and Board of Ordnance have supplied 
the several engineer stations with instruments for Meteoro- 
logical Observations, would suggest the advantage of adding 
to their instruments, in the Ionian Islands, others for mea- 
suring the direction and amount of earthquake vibrations, 
so frequent in these islands. 

That it is important that Prof. W. Thomson and Mr, J. 
P. Joule be enabled to make a series of experiments, on a 
large scale, on the thermal effects experienced by Air in 
rushing through small apertures ; and that a representation 
to this effect be made to the Royal Society. 























That a Committee, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Robinson 
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Prof. C. P. Smyth, W. Fairbairn, Fsq., W. J. M. Ran- 
kine, Esq., CE, and W. 8. Ward, Esq., be requested to 
take into consideration the Methods of Cooling Air for the 
Ventilation of Buildings in Tropical Climates by Mecha- 
nical Processes, and, should they see fit, to propose a me- 
morial, in the name of the British Association, to the 
Hon. East India Company, representing the advantage of 
making a trial of a process of that kind on a large scale, 
e.g. in a hospital. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The final General Meeting of the Association was 
held afterwards, in May Street Church, at three 
o’clock,—Col. SaBINE in the chair.—The general 
result of the meeting was stated to be, as compared 
with the Ipswich meeting :—of Members—Ipswich, 
711—Belfast, 1,108 ; in money, Ipswich, 620/.— 
Belfast, 1,106/.—The List of Officers, already 
given, and the Recommendations of the Committee 
of Recommendations, were read over.—Dr. Ro- 
BINSON gave a review of the business of the Sec- 
tions.—On the motion of Lord Naas, seconded by 
Sir R. I. Murcuison, the thanks of the Meeting 
were given to Col. Sabine; and after the customary 
other votes of thanks, the Congress adjourned. 


THURSDAY. 
Sxctioy A—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

President—Prof. W. Tuomson. 
Vice-Presidenta—J. ©. Avams, Sir D. Brewster, Right Rev. Dr. 
Denvir, Sir W. R. Hamitton, Rev. Dr. Luoyp, Prof. Srokgs. 

ries—W.J.M. Rankine, J. Tynvaw, Prof. Dixon, Prof. 


Committee—Dr. Andrews, J. Penne, R. B. B. Carmichael, The 
Earl of Duvraven, W. Fairbairn, A. Graham, Prof. Gray, H. 
Peanesee, Rev. Dr. E. Hineks, Prof. Jellett, Dr. Lee, Prof. 
Phi lips, ‘ol. Portlock, Dr. E. Du yy , Rev. Dr. Kob- 

inson, F. Ronalds, The Earl of Kosse, C. P. Smyth, Col. Sykes, 
K. Townsend, J. Welsh, Prof. Wilson, J. Wilson, Lord W rottes- 
ley, T. Webster. 

* Fifth Report on Observations of Luminous Me- 
teors,’ by the Rey. Prof. Powert.—This report con- 
tained various series cf observations communicated 
by Dr. Buist, from India—Mr. Lowe, and several 
other observers in Great Britain, during the past year 
—besides some of older date ; especially a series from 
1818 to 1850, by Mr. Webb. 

*On the Action of those Storms to which the Rota- 
tory Theory has been usually applied,’ by R. 
Russeti.—The object was to point out certain diffi- 
culties of a theoretic nature if we admit the rotatory 
and at the same time progressive motion of those 
storms ; and also to show, by comparison with obser- 
vations, that the rotatory theory was not reconcile- 
able with certain storms of the British Islands. 

‘ Observations on the Zodiacal Light made at the 
Kew Observatory from January to April, 1850,’ by 
Mr. H. R. Birt.—These observations were made at 
the Observatory of the British Association during the 
author's residence there. It appeared to the author 
that two very important features presented them- 
selves in connexion with the observations :—viz., the 
position of the great mass of light being constantly 
north of the ecliptic,—and, the apparent changein the 
form of the light, or at least that portion of it forming 
the apex of the luminous triangle on the cone of 
light, which is very perceptible in the groups of ob- 
servations, those in February presenting a narrower 
cone, the axis being very perceptibly inclined to the 
ecliptic. In this respect these observations are in 
decided contrast with those of March, when the cone 
of light had become much larger, the apex more 
rounded, and the inclination of the axis to the ecliptic 
changed. It would appear from the projections that 
accompanied the observations, that while the great 
mass of light was still northward of the ecliptic the 
direction of the axis was so inclined that it occupied 
a different position with respect to the ecliptic than 
it did in February. In the month of April the 
author considered the axis of the zodiacal light to be 
slightly north of the ecliptic, the northern side of the 
cone still exhibiting the greatest luminosity. The 
contrast of the observations in this month (April) with 
those in February, is very remarkable;—the cone had 
beeome very considerably enlarged,and consequently 
much broader than the cone seen in February. Two 
observations, those of March 3 and April 10, were 
particularized as indicating that under peculiar cir- 
cumstances we see more of the zodiacal light than is 
presented to us ordinarily. In connexion with these 
phenomena the author observed earlier in March a 
sudden brightening of the light for an instant, and 
also variations in its lustre of an intermittent charac- 
ter. These intermissions of brightness were observed 





on the same evenings by Mr. Lowe, at Nottingham. 
They are described by the author not to be of the 
nature of pulsations in the usual acceptation of the 
term, but to consist: of alternate brightenings and 
dimmings of the entire mass of light such as might 
be produced by the approach and recess of a luminous 
body. 

‘On the Re-concentration of the Mechanical 
Energy of the Universe,’ by W. J. M. RanxkineE.— 
Mr. Rankine observed that—It has long been conjec- 
tured, and is now being established by experiment, 
that all forms of physical energy, whether visible 
motion, heat, light, magnetism, electricity, chemical 
action, or other forms not yet understood, are mu- 
tually convertible ; that the total amount of physical 
energy in the universe is unchangeable, and varies 
merely its condition and locality, by conversion from 
one form to another, or by transference from one 
portion of matter to another. Prof. W. Thomson 
has pointed out, that in the present condition of the 
known world there is a preponderating tendency to 
the conversion of all the other forms of energy into 
heat, and to the equable diffusion of all heat; a ten- 
dency which seems to lead towards the cessation of 
all phenomena, except stellar motions. The author 
of the present paper points out that all heat tends 
ultimately to assume the radiant form; and that, if 
the medium which surrounds the stars and transmits 
radiation between them be supposed to have bounds 
encircling the visible world, beyond which is empty 
space, then at these bounds the radiant heat will be 
totally reflected, and will ultimately be re-concen- 
trated into foci ; at one of which if an extinct star 
arrives, it will be resolved into its elements, and a 
store of energy re-produced. 

‘On the Causes of the Excess of the Mean Tem- 
perature of Rivers above that of the Atmosphere, 
recently observed by M. Renou,’ by W. J. M. Ran- 
KINE.—M. Renou having for four years observed the 
temperature of the River Loire, at Vendéme, as com- 
pared with that of the atmosphere, has found, that 
the mean temperature of the river invariably ex- 
ceeds that of the air, by an amount varying from 14 
to 3°centigrade degrees, and averaging 2°24 centi- 
grade, and a similar result has been deduced from 
observations made by M. Oscar Valin on the Loire 
at Tours. M. Renou and M. Babinet account for 
this fact by the re-radiation from the bed of the river 
of solar heat previously absorbed by it. Mr. Ran- 
kine thinks this supposition inadequate to account 
for the facts; because the excess of temperature of 
the river over the air was considerably above its 
mean amount in November, and very near its maxi- 
mum in December ; and because the mean diurnal 
variation of temperature of the river was much less 
than that of the air. He considers that friction is 
more probably the principal cause of this elevation 
of temperature ; for if water descends in an uniform 
channel, with an uniform velocity, from a higher level 
to a lower, the whole power due to its descent is 
expended in overcoming friction ; that is to say, is 
converted into heat, as the experiments of Mr. Joule 
have proved. This must cause an elevation of tem- 
perature, which will go on until the loss of heat by 
radiation, conduction, and evaporation balances the 
gain by friction, and at this point the temperature of 
the river will remain stationary. 

‘On certain Magnetie Curves, with Electrical and 
Hydrodynamical Applications,’ by Prof.W.THomson. 
—The author explained the manner in which these 
curves were conceived to be generated ; then drew 
attention to a simple integral formula which resulted 
from a long mathematical investigation which he had 
drawn out on a board ; then, by assigning several 
values to one of the constants, showed a diagram 
which embraced all these curves; but as this was 
very complicated, he exhibited several diagrams in 
which the curves which belonged to the several 
systems were separated from each other, pointing 
out their relations tothe various observed phenomena, 
and particularly their striking resemblance to the 
curves lately exhibited at the Royal Institution by 
actual experiment by Prof. Faraday, and showed 
their important applications to electrical and hydro- 
dynamical researches as well as researches on heat. 
It would be impossible by a mere abstract to make 
this communication generally intelligible. 

‘On the Mutual Attraction between two electrified 
Spherical Conductors,’ by Prof. W. Tuomsev.— 





This communication was supplementary to one made 
to the Physical Section at the Oxford Meeting, and 
formule were placed before the Meeting for working 
out the details of the subject. 


‘On the Form of Images: produced by Lenses 
and Mirrors of different sizes’ by Sir Davy 
Brewster.—The object was, to show that the pho. 
tographic portraits taken with cameras with large 
object-glasses or large mirrors must necessarily be 
distorted and hideous, as in fact it is notorious they 
are; and that hence all persons engaged in this 
new and most important art should receive with 
gratitude any scientific discovery which promised to 
correct so serious a defect—which by some. hag 
been attributed to the imperfection of the lenses 
employed,—by others to the unsteadiness of the 
sitter who is having his portrait taken,—by ot 
again, to the constraint of features and limb under 
which he submits to the operation ; but it is by all 
admitted and deplored. If we consider that the 
pupil of the human eye is only about 2-10ths of an 
inch in diameter, it is obvious that the im 
formed by the eye of those solid objects placed in 
front of it, and by which we are accustomed to see 
them, to judge of them, and to recognize them, can- 
not embrace any of the rays of light which come 
from those parts of the object which lie in such 
positions towards the sides, top, bottom or hinder 
parts as cannot pass in straight lines to an aperture 
of the size of the pupil,—in fact, unless it agree 
almost exactly with the exact perspective form of 
the object, the pupil being the point of sight. If 
then an object be placed before a lens, the part of 
the lens towards its centre of the size of the pupil is 
capable of forming a correct image of that object, 
consisting of rays coming from precisely the same 
parts of it as an eye would receive were its pupil in 
the same position. But all the parts of the lens 
or mirror of the same size which lie around and at a 
distance from this portion of it, would receive rays 
coming from parts of the solid object which the tme 
eye could not receive, and which must therefore 
form as many unnatural images as there were such 
parts; and the photographic picture which embraces 
and confounds into one hideous mass all these, any 
one of which by itself would be correct, must in the 
very nature of things give a most confused and dis- 
pleasing representation of the object. Sir David 
illustrated and proved these assertions by a diagram 
of a lens with a simple solid form, a cylinder topped 
by a.cone behind, placed in front of the lens, point- 
ing out the parts which alone could be embraced in 
a correct perspective view of it, and what parts the 
large lens or mirror would moreover receive and 
transmit rays from, to be jumbled in the photo- 
graphic picture with that which would alone give a 
correct idea of the object as seen. He showed from 
the now familiar illustration afforded by the binocu- 
lar stereoscope, how very dissimilar were the pictures 
of the same object received by small lenses placed 
as near as the two pupils of the human eye; images 
so distinct that a child could readily distinguish 
them ; and yet multitudes of such images were all 
received and jumbled together in those photographic 
pictures where lenses or mirrors of that or larger— 
say three or four inches—aperture were used. “The 
photographer, therefore,” said Sir David Brewster, 
“ who has a genuine interest in the perfection of his 
art will, by accelerating the photographic processes 
with the aid of more sensitive materials, be able to 
make use of lenses of very small aperture, and thus 
place his art in a higher position than that which it 
has yet attained. The photographer, on the con- 
trary, whose interests bribe him to forswear even the 
truths of science, will continue to deform the youth 
and beauty that may in ignorance repair to his 
studio, adding scowls and wrinkles to the noble forms 
of manhood, and giving to a fresh and vigorous age 
the aspects of departing or departed life.” He then 
produced an exact diagram of photographie images 
of a simple object produced by Mr. Buckle of 
Peterborough, whose Talbotypes obtained a Council 
Medal at the Great Exhibition. The acting diameter 
of the lens was 3} inches; and by using it with all 
covered, except a central space of 2-1 0ths of an inch 
diameter, and then along with this space exposing 
cireular spaces of the same size towards the outer 
circumference of the aperture, the effeet of the com- 
bination of the marginal pictures was most distinctly 
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exhibited and demonstrated, by haloes extending 
round the true image, and the sharp cross lines ruled 
on the object and shown in the image with the small 
Jens, but all confused in that with the surrounding 


apertures. 

‘Qn an Account of a Rock-Crystal Lens and De- 
com Glass found in Nineveh,’ by Sir Davip 
BaewsTER.—Sir David said that he had to bring 

the Section an object of so incredible a nature 
that nothing short of the strongest evidence was 
necessary to render the statement at all probable :— 
jt was no less than the finding in the treasure-house 
at Nineveh of a rock-crystal lens, where it had for 
centuries lain entombed in the ruins of that once 
magnificent city. It was found in company with 
geveral bronzes and other objects of value. He had 
examined the lens with the greatest care and taken 
its several measurements. It was not entirely cir- 
cular in its aperture, being 1 6-10ths inches in its 
longer diameter and 1 4-10ths inches in its shorter. 
Its general form was that of a plano-concave lens, 
the plane side having been formed of one of the 
iginal faces of the six-sided crystal of quartz, as he 
ascertained by its action on polarized light,—this 
was badly polished and scratched. The convex face 
of the lens had not been ground in a dish-shaped 
tool in the manner in which lenses are now formed, 
but was shaped on a lapidary’s wheel, or in some 
sich manner. Hence it was unequally thick, but 
its extreme thickness was 2-1 0ths of an inch, its focal 
length being 44 inches. It had twelve remains of 
cavities which had originally contained liquids or 
condensed gases; but ten of those had been opened 
bly in the rough handling which it received in 
the act of being ground ; most of them therefore had 
discharged their gaseous contents. Sir David con- 
cluded by assigning reasons why this could not be 
looked on as an ornament, but a true optical lens, 

Sir David then exhibited specimens of the de- 
composed glass found in the same ruins. The sur- 
face of this was covered with iridescent spots more 
brilliant in their colours than Peacock copper ore. 
Sir David stated that he had several years since 
explained how this process of decomposition pro- 
ceeded, on the occasion of having found a piece of 
decomposed glass at St. Leonard's. It had contained 
manganese, which had separated from the silex of 
the glass, at central spots round which circles of 
most minute crystals of true quartz had arranged 
themselves; bounded by irregular jagged circles of 
manganese, these being arranged in several concen- 
tric rings. When this process reached a certain depth 
in the glass it spread off laterally, dividing the glass 
into very thin layers, and new centres seemed to 
form at certain distances, and thus the process ex- 
tended. 


Three short papers were read, communicated by 
Prof. Poweut, ‘On a Peculiarity of Vision, — 
‘On Converging Sunbeams,’ and ‘On Luminous 
Beams.’ 


FRIDAY. 

Dr. Rostnson opened the meeting by apologizing 
for the irregular step which he was about to take in 
bringing before them matter not included in the 
programme of the day. The drawings before him 
had been intended for another day; but the unex- 
pected arrival of Lord Rosse (who could remain 
among them only for a few hours) induced the Com- 
mittee to bring them forward, that they might have 
the advantage of any explanation which might be 
wished for from his Lordship. As the most familiar of 
their number with this class of objects, he had exa- 
mined the drawings which contain careful delinea- 
tions of several nebule not previously examined, and 
certainly the contemplation of them was well fitted 
to increase the obligations of the astronomical world 
to Lord Rosse, as well as to fill every mind with 
astonishment at the wondrous revelations of his 
matchless telescope. Each of them was a new proof 
of a former statement of his,—that this instrument 
Would probably disclose forms of stellar arrange- 
Ment, indicating modes of dynamic action never 

contemplated in celestial mechanics. He 
teferred to the drawings of M. 51, in which the 
spiral or vorticose arrangement of the stars and un- 
Tesolved nebulz was first remarked in its simplest 
form ; and to others already published where it pre- 
tents itself under conditions of greater complexity. 
He also referred to the important fact that the class 





of planetary nebule might now be fairly assumed to. 
have no existence, as all of them which have been 
examined prove to be either annular or of a spiral 
character. Thus M. 97, which was considered by 

Sir John Herschel the finest specimen of them, and 

seemed even in his eighteen-inch reflector a uniform 
disc, presents in the six-feet a most intricate group 
of spiral ones, disposed round two starry centres, 
looking like the visage of a monkey. Among the 
new ones are H. 2241. It is a ring of stars, with 

faint nebula within, and a fine double star near its 
edges : H. 2075 of the same kind, but with a bright 
star almost exactly central, and nine others round it, 
evidently part of the same group. H. 450 is a most 
extraordinary object; the ring exactly circular, its 
light mottled and flickering, and within it what is 
evidently a globular cluster. Scarcely less surprising, 
butmore magnificent from its association, is the plane- 
tary nebula at the edge of M. 46, which he had seen, 
though in a night not so favourable as that must have 
been when the drawing was made. It is a resolvable 
double ring, or rather spiral, with a central star; and 
from the improbability of two objects so rare as a 
splendid cluster, and one of their compound rings 
being casually connected, it seems reasonable to 
think they constitute one system. The double star 
t Orionis belongs also to this class; and he called at- 
tention to the absolute darkness of the aperture in the 
nebula round the two stars,and that the larger of them 
was at its edge, instead of being central. He argued 
from the remarkable difference between these objectsas 
seen in the telescopes of Lord Rosse (even the three- 
feet) and those of previous observers, how desirable 
it was that a complete review of the nebule should 
be made without loss of time. Even now much 
labour and talent were expended in theorizing on the 
imperfect data given by instruments which, though 
matchless in their time, have now been surpassed. 
Among others, he directed the notice of the Section 
to H. 602, where the two clusters and the associated 
spirals are propelled into ellipses; to H. 2205, in 
which the long, resolved ray, being the most intense, 
was alone seen by Herschel, but the magnificent 
spirals and their central stars escaped him. M. 65, 
and H. 857 appear to be helices seen obliquely. But 
the most curious one is M. 33, of which the centre is 
a triple star disposed as an equilateral triangle among 
a mass of smaller stars, from which proceed eight 
or nine spirals, and round all is an enormous nebula, 
in which however no spiral character had yet been 
traced. There were several examples of another 
singular system—nebule streaked with dark bands; 
such Bond discovered in the great nebula of Andro- 
meda, H. 399, a wisp; H. 1393, a long ray of most 
marvellous appearance; H. 218, an oblique, with 
sixte@n or seventeen dark transverse stripes; and 
H. 315, having in the nebula a cluster nearly insu- 
lated by offsets from the broad, curved, dark band, 
are among the most surprising. But the number of 
these curious objects was so great that their time 
would only permit him to invite their notice to 
H. 1052 and 1053, where the cause of spirality had 
been interrupted by some other forces that bent the 
system at a right angle and drew the nebula into a 
straight ray; to H. 444, a double-resolved nebula 
inclosed in a large and faint oval ring; and above all 
to M. 27, the “ Dumb-bell” nebula as shown by the 
six-feet, with its brilliant two clusters of compara- 
tively large stars, its dark bands, and the faint range 
which surround it, differing even more from the pic- 
ture of the three-feet than that does from the figure 
of Herschel. In the name of the Section he thanked 
Lord Rosse, not merely for the pleasure which they 
received from the sight of the wonders, but from the 
unremitted and precious gifts which he was conferring 
on astronomy. Would he also increase their grati- 
tude by mentioning any improvements which he 
might have lately made in the methods of suspending 
these large specula in their tubes, or in the process of 
polishing the latter, with reference to the pessibility 
of its being practised with success by persons who 
had not the long experience and mechanical know- 
ledge of his Lordship. 

Lord Rosser adverted to the peculiar condition of 
equilibrium which must prevail in these systems, or 
rather to the forces which are required to produce 
the peculiar constitution which they indicate, and 
pointed out the difficulties of such an investigation. 
It could, however, not be undertaken with advan- 





tage till we possess a much more extenged collec- 
tion of data,—to which he would contribute to the 
utmost of his power. These drawings were based 
on measures carefully taken with a bar-micrometer 
(the only one available in such cases), and he be- 
lieved they might be trusted. He had already de- 
scribed the improvement effected by supporting the 
speculum on its levers by 81 balls, and mentioned 
the striking fact, that with a speculum weighing 
3} tons, a slight pressure of the hand would deform 
for a time the image ofa star. He had since effected 
a further improvement by supporting the edge of 
the speculum in a hoop mounted in jinmals. As to 
polishing, he had recently made many experiments 
with 3-feet specula, in reference to the object of 
Dr. Robinson’s question, and in particular had found 
that, by increasing the speed of the second excentric 
in this machine, the process was rendered so much 
more certain that, desiring one of his workmen, a 
smith, to perform the whole process, without any 
superintendence on his part, he produced a speculum, 
—not perhaps absolutely perfect, but capable of 
doing excellent work. He had no doubt that any 
person of ordinary mechanical capacity would be 
able to do as much with a little instruction ; and he 
would be most willing to give that instruction to any 
observer that might be placed in charge of a large 
reflector. 

‘On the Thermal Effects of Air rushing through 
small Apertures,’ by J. P. Joute and Prof. W. 
Tuomson.—Prof. Thomson wished to lay before 
the Section the results of a set of experiments lately 
undertaken by Mr. Joule, at his suggestion, and 
partly with his assistance, and as many of the details 
as time would permit. He commenced by explain- 
ing Mr. Joule’s original idea that all mechanical 
action could be reduced to an equivalent of heat, 
and that his first determination lcd to the conclusion 
that a difference of 170°, afterwards corrected to 
172°, was equivalent to 1 1b. raised 1 foot in a second, 
thus affording the mechanical unit of heat. He then 
explained Meyer’s hypothesis, «tating that the 
object of the experiments undertaken by Mr. Joule 
and himself was, to test the accuracy of this. In 
these experiments air had been forced to pass by the 
action of a condensing pump rapidly through small 
apertures, and through spiral tubes of small diameter, 
surrounded by water; heat was developed by the 
friction, but cold afterwards resulted from the expan- 
sion, and the object was to ascertain which of these 
preponderated. But the experiments required such 
accuracy of adjustment of the position of the ther- 
mometer, and were affected by so many cireum- 
stances, that the results were not satisfactory. It 
then occurred to Mr. Joule to force the air through 
the pores of a diaphragm of leather on it, to allow it 
then to expand into a tube of vulcanized india 
rubber, surrounded by water; and in this arrange- 
ment it was found that the thermometer could be 
brought down nearly into contact with the leather 
diaphragm. But although these experiments also 
led to the conclusion that rather more heat was 
generated by the compression and friction than was 
afterwards consumed in the expausion, yet many 
causes, such as the rapid transmission of heat 
through the india-rubber tube, &c., tended to render 
the results which depended on very minute differ- 
ences, doubtful. He exhibited diagrams of the 
apparatus employed and tabulated details of the 
experiments, and concluded by expressing a hope 
that some of the money placed by Government at 
the disposal of the Royal Society for aiding scientific 
research would be appropriated to enabling them to 
carry on these experiments on a large scale; and to 
use pumps worked by steam-power instead of small 
hand-pumps to force large quantities of air rapidly 
through the small apertures,—of which the friction 
was to be tested. : 

Dr. TynpaLt suggested the use of thermo-electric 
batteries, instead of thermometers, in these experi- 
ments. 

Prof. Tuomson stated that they had been tried, 
and gave reasons why their use had to be abandoned. 

*On the Red Prominences observed during a 
total Solar Eclipse,’ by Prof. C. Piaze: SmyTH.— 
The Professor reported the results of several experi- 
ments, and was of opinion that they indicated the 
probability of a spurious origin for the red promi- 
nences at the surface of lunar mountains; but that 
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the experiments should be tried on a high mountain, 
in an atmosphere a little more nearly approaching 
that of the Moon in rarity and purity. 

‘On the Molecular Peculiarities of certain Organic 
Substances,’ by Dr. Joun Tynpatt.—Drawn by 
former inquiries to the contemplation of the pecu- 
liarities of molecular action, and attracted more and 
more by the extreme suggestiveness of the subject, 
Dr. Tyndall has commenced a series of researches 
on Molecular Influences; and a portion of his 
results form the subject of the present communica- 
tion. 

A letter was read, giving an account of a case of 
Mirage in Radnorshire. 

Sir Davip Brewster stated, that in certain cases 
the air acquired the power of reflecting objects as 
vividly and as accurately as a looking-glass;—the 
case which he had just read being an exemplification 
of this. In other cases,—as on that of the well- 
known spectre of the Brocken, the illusion was 
merely the shadow of the observer thrown on a mass 
of vapour, while the place he stood on was itself 
more clear. He then referred to another letter 
received,—giving an account of a like phenomenon 
observed near Dublin, accompanied by a rainbow 
surrounding the shadow. 

‘On the Fata Morgana of Ireland,’ by Mr. 
M‘Fartanp.—These singular illusions are termed 
‘in the Irish language, Duna Feadhreagh, or Fairy 
Castles. As proof that the Morgana had appeared 
as an island, either resting or floating on the sea 
prior to 1185, Mr. M‘Farland read a passage from 
the topographical history of that country, by 
Geraldus Cambrensis (lib. ii, c. 12). He then 
referred to the “Miranda loca, que vidit St. 
Brandanus in Oceano,” to which Usher alludes 
in his ‘ De Hibernia’ (p. 213), and quoted an un- 
published History of Ireland, composed about 1636, 
(and now remaining in MS. in the Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy at Dublin), that speaks of 
an “TJland which lyeth far att sea, on the west 
of Connaught, and sometimes is perceived by 
the inhabitants of the Owles and Iris; also from 


St. Helen Head, beyond the haven of Calbeggs 


(Killibegs, Donegal). Likewise, severall seamen 
have discovered it att sea as they have sailed on 
the western coasts of Ireland.” Mr. M‘Farland 
also read from the Chronographical Description 
of Connaught, written in 1684, by Roderick 
O’Flagherty, and published by the Irish Archzolo- 
gical Society, in which it is recorded (p. 68), that, 
**From the Isles of Arran and the West continent, 
often appears visible that enchanted Island, called 
O’Branil, and in Irish Beg-ara, or the Sessen Arran, 
set down in cards of navigation. * * There is, west- 
ward of Arran, in sight of the next continent, 
‘Skerde, a wild island of huge rocks ; these sometimes 
appear to be a great city far off, full of houses, 
castles, towers, and chimneys; sometimes full of 
blazing flames, smoke, and people running to and 
fro. Another day you would see nothing but a 
number of ships, with their sailes and riggings; then, 
so many great stakes or reekes of corn and turf.”"— 
Mr. M‘Farland next cited the ‘History of the 
Parish of Ramoan (Ballycastle),’ by the Rev. Wm. 
Connolly (1812), in which it is stated, that the author 
had received a minute description of the Fata Mor- 
gana from several persons who saw it, on different 
summer evenings, along the shore of the Giant’s 
Causeway; shadows resembling castles, ruins and 
tall spires darted rapidly across the surface of the 
sea, which were instantly lengthened into consider- 
able height; they moved to the eastern part of the 
horizon, and at sunset totally disappeared, This 
work makes mention of an earlier one (of 1748), by 
a gentleman who resided near the Causeway, and 
which presented a long account of an enchanted 
island, annually seen floating along the coast of 
Antrim. Reference was afterwards made to ‘ Plump- 
tree’s Narrative’ (of 1817), as showing that, at 
Rathlin—a considerable island opposite to Bally- 
castle—a belief then prevailed, that a green island 
rose every seventh year, out of the sea, between it 
and the promontory of Bengore; the inhabitants 
asserting that many of them had distinctly seen it, 
crowded with people selling yarn, and engaged in 
various other occupations common to a fair. The 
notes to the second book of Dr. Drummond’s poem 
on the ‘ Causeway’ were also glanced at, as contain- 





ing an account of other cases of the Fata Morgana, 
by the Bushfoot Strand and Tor-point. So, a 
person still living (and whose name, &c. were given) 
conceived that he had a sight of the floating isle, off 
Fair-Head; that it seemed to be well wooded; and 
that he could distinguish upon it the forms of build- 
ings, and a woman laying out clothes. Mr. M‘Far- 
land then mentioned that, in June, 1833, he himself 
and a party of friends, when standing on a rock at 
Portbalintrea, perceived a small roundish island as 
if in the act of emerging from the deep, at a distance 
of a mile from the shore; at first, it appeared but as 
a green field, afterwards it became fringed with red, 
yellow and blue; whilst the forms of trees, men and 
cattle rose upon it, slowly and successively; and 
these continued for about a quarter of an hour, dis- 
tinct in their outlines, shape and colour; the figures, 
too, seemed to walk across it, or wandered among 
the trees, the ocean bathed it around, the sun shone 
upon it from above; and all was as fresh, fair,and beau- 
tiful as a dream of heaven—till the sward assumed a 
shadowy form, and its various objects, mingling into 
one confused whole, passed away as strangely as they 
came. Further, Morgana had occasionally assumed 
the semblance of a beautiful bridge that spanned the 
Sound between the Skerry rocks and the strand at 
Portrush, and having people passing and repassing 
over it. A particular instance of this was stated— 
as well as of the appearance of the sea, at Ballintoy, 
of what resembled a city with its streets, houses, spires, 
&c. Two occasions were then specified, in which the 
Fata had been seen in the sky—the one in the 
summer of 1847, over the ferry at Lough Foyle, 
and the other on the 14th of December, 1850, near 
to the Bannmouth; and in the course of which 
the images of troops, ships, &c. were reflected on 
the clouds. Four other cases of the Aerial Mor- 
gana were adduced, as witnessed about the town 
and coast of Waterford in 1644, and at the close of 
the last and commencement of the present cen- 
turies, and taken from the ‘ Voyages and Obser- 
vations’ of M. le Gown, Brewer's “ Beauties of 
Ireland,” (vol. 2, p. 387, n.) and the 13th 
volume of the Phil. Mag., old series. Mr. M‘Far- 
land considered that these various exhibitions of 
the Fata Morgana might all be accounted for by 
applying to those parts of the coast on which they 
had been displayed, the theories of Minasi, and 
M. Honel, as advanced by them in explanation of 
similar phenomena, seen on and about the Strait 
of Messina, The Northern Channel of Ireland 
presents, to a very great degree, the same data, as 
regards shape, indentations, currents, and bitu- 
men as that strait does, and on which their theories 
rest ; and he believed that, to some extent at least, 
so did the sea in the neighbourhood of the “Isles of 
Arran and town of Waterford. Where the Ma- 
rine Morgana was found, the Aerial might be ex- 
pected, and the Prismatic was a mere corollary to 
the first. 

* Account of a Case of Vision without Retina,— 
by Sir D. Brewster.—In the course of last summer 
I met with a gentleman who had a peculiarity of 
vision of a very remarkable kind, and one of which 
I believe there is no other example. While hunt- 
ing he fell from his horse, and received such a severe 
blow upon his head as to deprive him entirely of the 
sight of one eye, and to a great extent of the sight 
of the other. Neither of the eyes had suffered the 
slightest local injury from the blow, and therefore 
the total blindness in one eye and the partial blind- 
ness in the other arose from the insensibility of the 
retina, caused by the disorganization of the part of 
the brain more immediately connected with the origin 
of the optic nerves. The degree of vision which 
remained in one eye was such as to enable its pos- 
sessor to recognize any friend at the distance of 400 
or 500 yards, or more generally speaking at a con- 
siderable distance ; but in society he could not re- 
cognize his most intimate acquaintance. He could 
see only the eye or the mouth of his friend ; and 
he was not able to obtain, from the duration of 
the impression of light, and the rapid transference of 
his eye from one feature to another, such a combi- 
nation of the separate impressions as to give the 
likeness which they composed. 

Sir David explained this singular result. 

‘On the Sources of the Heat generated by a Gal- 
vanic Battery,’ by Prof. W. Tuomsoy.—The Pro- 





fessor exhibited the results of his numerous expor; 
ments in a tabulated form; but the details are too 
voluminous to be reported here. 

‘Proposed Theory of the Origin of the Asteroids? 
by Mr. J. Naswytu.—“As the progress of science is 
frequently aided by advancing hypothetical views jn 
explanation of the cause of certain phenomena, | 
hazard a suggestion as to the cause of the break . 
of the original planet whose fragments, it has bee, 
conjectured, form that numerous and remarkable 
group of small planets revolving between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter; some peculiarities of whoge 
path have led to the supposition that they must haye 
parted company from a parent mass at the same time 
and place. In order to render my views on this sub. 
ject more clear, I would refer to the well-known toy 
called a * Prince Rupert drop ; namely, a drop of 
glass which has been let fall, while in a semi-fluig 
state, into water, by which the surface of the glass drop 
is caused to cool and consolidate with such rapidity 
that the subsequent consolidation and contraction of 
the interior mass induces such a high degree of ten- 
sion between it and the exterior crust that the 
slightest vibration is sufficient to overcome the cohe. 
sion of the external crust, and by so letting free the 
state of tension to cause the glass drop to fly into 
thousands of fragments. Nor is this action confined 
to ‘ Rupert’s drops ;* as we have examples of the 
same action in our foundry apparatus, in the case of 
masses of brittle metal, where the exterior of the cast- 
ing first consolidating (as it always does hefore the 
interior), the after contraction of the interior of the 
mass induces a sort of ‘touch and go’ state of ten- 
sion, which frequently results in such castings flying 
into fragments in spite of their apparent strength, 
either per se, or on the application of some force 
otherwise totally inadequate to produce so destructive 
aresult. Now, let us apply this action (which we find 
constant in the cooling of all masses of brittle material) 
to the case of the supposed parent planet of the aste- 
roids. It appears to me that we shall find in such the 
elements of a very feasible, if not the tr'we explanation 
of the origin of this remarkable and numerous group 
of planets,—namely, that the parent planet may 
have consisted of such muteria!s as that by the rapid 
passing of its surface from the original molten con- 
dition to that of solidification, while the yet fluid or 
semi-fluid interior went on contracting by the com- 
paratively gradual escape of its heat into space, 
through the solid crust, a state of tension may 
thereby have been induced, such as that in the 
‘Rupert drop,’ and that the crust may have at 
last given way with such violence as to cause the 
fragments to part company, and so pass off, whirling 
into orbits, slightly varying from each other, accord- 
ing to corresponding variations in the condition of 
each at the instant of rupture. The remarkable 
fact,—that the orbits of these asteroids have one 
common node or point of coincidence, causes us to 
look to some such explanation as I have thus 
hazarded, and which perhaps may be entitled, 
meantime, to fill up a gap, until supplanted bya 
better explanation.” 

‘ On the Gradient of Density in saturated Vapours, 
and its Developement as a physical Relation between 
Bodies of definite Chemical Constitution,’ by J. J. 
Waterston.—The object of the present communica- 
tion was to give a short notice of certain develope- 
ments of a general law of density in saturated 
vapours, which the author had lately, in a paper laid 
before the Royal Society, collected evidence from 
observation to support. Density is, by him, taken 
to signify, not specific gravity, but the quotient of 
the pressure of the vapour by its temperature, 
reckoned from the zero of gaseous tension; the 
standard of temperature being that of the air-ther- 
mometer. The genera! law is, that the temperature 
and sixth root of the density of a saturated vapour 
form the co-ordinates of a straight line. In other 
words, at the same temperature, or at the same 
interval of temperature, any two vapours in contact 
with their generating liquids, have densities that are 
either equal, or that have a constant proportion to 
each other. The author gave diagrams illustrative 
of the application of this law to several vapours. 
The point of convergence of the right lines he calls 
nodes. He gave twenty-four distinct examples of 
its application to steam, alcohol, ether, and seve 
other vapours; laid down the formule by which the 
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computations could be conducted, and pointed out 
the method of determining the value of the constants. 


THURSDAY. 
Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


President—T. Anvrews, M.D. 
Fice-Presidents—Prof. Aprsoun, Prof. Connett, Prof. Farapay, 


Prof. Granam. 
Prof. Hopces, Prof. Ronatps, Dr. GLApsTONE. 
Cc. Boyd, J. 8. jer, G. B. Buckton, A. Claudet, 

Je H. Gilbert, G. Gladstone, A. Harvey, Dr. H. 
’. W. Johnston, A. Macdonnell, 
W. J. Russell, J. W. Smyth, W: 

& gton. 

‘On Chemical Combination, by Dr. T. Woop. 
—The author d up his opinions as follows :— 
Tconceive that there isa mutual dependence or rela- 
tion between the space and the matter which com- 
pose & body, such relation causing the distance be- 
tween the particles to be definite; that, therefore, if 
the nature of the matter changes, the distance be- 
tween its particles must also change ; that, if two 
odies be mixed or brought together, at insensible 
distances, as in solution, they are no longer two but 
one body,—and, as they were dissimilar previously 
to being mixed, the one body they form must be dis- 
similar from either separately, and so the distance 
between the particles must be different. It must 
also be less; for, if greater, the bodies could be 
brought nearer at sensible than insensible distances, 
and so could not form one body at all, which is con- 
trary to our supposition. But, as every molecular 
movement is accompanied by its opposite, this les- 
sening of distance between combining particles is 
attended with expansion among others, and this 
expansion is the heat. 

‘On Combinations of Metals with Oxygen,’ by 
Dr. T. Woop.—In this paper, and indeed in the 

ing one, the author referred to his published 
views of the production of cold by decomposition, 
and especially to a paper in the Philosophical 
Magazine, for October, 1851, where he proved 
“that the decomposition of a compound body gives 
rise to as much cold as the combination of its ele- 
ments produces heat.” 

Dr. ANDREws at the conclusion made some ob- 
servations, and said he considered it but fair to refer 
to his paper on a similar subject published in the 
Phil. Mag. for June, 1848, where the same Gis- 
covery was announced by himself in these words:— 
“This assumes the truth of the principle (which I 
have in other enquiries endeavoured to illustrate, 
and is indeed almost self-evident), that when, in the 
course of any chemical reaction, the constituents of 
acompound are separated from one another, there 
isa quantity of heat thereby absorbed equal to that 
which would have been evolved if the same sub- 
stances had entered into combination.” 

‘On the Composition and Economy of the Flax 
Crop,’ by Prof. Hopurs.—A very elaborate paper, 
in which the Professor entered into minute details of 
chemical analysis—drying, breaking, scutching, and 
0 forth, of great value to the practical man, but not 
of interest for our readers. We, therefore, confine 
ourselves to the history of flax cultivation in Ire- 
land.—From the earliest periods, we have reason 
to believe that the inhabitants were acquainted with 
the qualities possessed by the fibre of the flax plant, 
for clothing. By whom, however, or from what 
country it was introduced, we have no satisfactory 
record; for the assertion made by some writers—that 
the Pheenicians were the instructors of the Irish 

ple—is destitute of historical foundation. Our 
rish name for flax is Lhin, which word is also 
applied to thread, while the term anairt is used to 
express linen cloth. Dr. O’Donovan informs me that 
ithas no cognate term in any language with which 
he is acquainted, and is evidently a word of great 
antiquity. In the Brehon laws, also, we find it en- 
joined that the Brughaidhs must be acquainted with 
the mode of working flax. The linen shirt, dyed 
yellow, indeed, appears to have been a national 
dress; and the Jesuit, Edmund Campion, speaking 
of the “ meere” Irish, describes their fondness for 
capacious linen garments. “ Linen shirts,” he says, 
“the rich doe weare for wantonness and bravery, 
with wide hanging sleeves, playted, thirtie yards are 
little enough for one of them.” The importance of 
flax cultivation in Ireland appears to have been 
tecognized by the English Government, as may be 
found from the number of legislative enactments and 
gtauts for its encouragement. In 1809, Govern- 











ment appropriated the sum of 20,000/. for this pur- 
pose. The exertions of several national Societies 
have also been directed to the promotion of flax 
cultivation; the labours of the Royal Dublin Society 
were early excited in improving the management of 
this crop. Since the establishment, in 1841, of the 
Royal Flax Improvement Society, an association of 
proprietors and manufacturers which was originated 
and holds its meetings in Belfast, there has been ex- 
pended, of money collected by subscriptions from 
members, 8,000/., and of money granted by the 
Government to the Society for the Promotion of 
Flax Cultivation in the south and west of Ireland, 
4,0007. Yet, notwithstanding the efforts which have 
been made by Governments and Societies to stimu- 
late the culture of flax, and though the total extent 
of the crop produced last year was estimated by the 
Government Commission as equal to 138,619 acres, 
the value of which would be about 1,700,000/., this 
produce is only about a fourth of that annually re- 
quired by the rapidly increasing manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. Though flax is to be found in 
cultivation in almost every part of Ireland, yet it is 
in Ulster that its chief developement is to be found. 
Of the 138,619 acres of flax grown in 1851, only 
14,893 acres were beyond the bounds of this pro- 
vince. It isin Ulster also that the chief seats of 
its manufacture are to be found. 
FRIDAY. 

‘Report on the Influence of the-Solar Radia- 
tions on the Vital Powers of Plants growing under 
different Atmospheric Conditions,’ by Dr. J. H. 
GuLapsTonEe.—As a preliminary matter of inquiry, 
the mere effect of coloured media in accelerating 
or retarding the growth of various kinds of plants 
was tried. Hyacinths were chosen as the sample 
of bulbous-rooted plants. Roots of as nearly as 
possible the same size and description in every 
respect were grown under the various bell-glasses. 
Certain differences were described, both in the root- 
lets and the leaves, which might fairly be attributed 
to the character of the light; the time of flowering, 
and the flowers themselves, were not affected by it ; 
and the greatest growth (estimated quantitatively 
in each instance) took place in the plant exposed 
to all the rays of the solar spectrum ; the next 
greatest was under the blue glass. Wheat wasalso 
grown ina similar manner; the method of arrange- 
ment of apparatus being minutely detailed, and 
the character of the corn-plants which appeared 
under the various glasses. Those under the yellow 
were the most sturdy in their growth ; those under 
the blue the least healthy; whilst some grown 
under a nearly darkened shade grew quickly nine 
inches long, put forth no secondary leaves, and 
died in a month. Mallows were grown ina similar 
manner. The detailed observations were to much 
the same purport as in the preceding instance. As 
it had been formerly observed by the author and 
his brother, that slate kept in an unchanged 
atmosphere appear to enter into a sort of lethargic 
condition, experiments were instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the alteration in 
light produced by coloured media made any marked 
variation in this matter. The pansy and the Poa 
annua were the plants selected ; and comparative 
experiments were made with a darkened shade, 
and with no covering at all. The results were 
various,—but scarcely conclusive, unless in refer- 
ence to the fact that plants survive much longer 
for being in unchanged air. The colourless and 
yellow media appeared most favourable to the 
healthiness of the plants. As experiments on 
growing plants must stretch over a considerable 
time, the author’s observations were not put forth 
as foundations for any generalization, but just as 
samples of his preliminary attempts. 

‘ Analysis of a Substance resembling the Pigolite 
of Prof. Johnston.’—Prof. APJoHN stated, as the 
result of his analyzation, that it was composed of 
two equivalents of an organic acid, with one alu- 
minous base. From his experiments, it appeared 
to be identical with the pigolite of Prof. Johnston, 
of Durham. 

‘On the Application of Polarized Light to the 
Discovery of Minute Quantities of Soda,’ by Dr. 
ANDREWS. 

‘On a New Variety of Magnetic Iron Ore, with 
Remarks on the Application of Bi-carbonate of 





Baryta to Quantitative Analysis,’ by Dr. An- 
DREWS. 

‘On the Atomic Weights of Platinum and Ba- 
rium,’ by Dr. ANDREWs.—No determination of the 
atomic weight of platinum having been made since 
the recent revision of atomic weights, and the 
number adopted by chemists for that metal resting 
on the authority of a single experiment of Ber- 
zelius, the author considered it of importance on 
practical as well as theoretical grounds to institute 
some new experiments on the subject. The salt of 
platinum selected was the double chloride of potas- 
sium and platinum; which, after being dried in 
vacuo, at a temperature of 105° C., was decom- 
posed by digestion with metallic zinc and a small 
quantity of water, the action being assisted by the 
—o— of heat towards the end of the process. 
After the complete precipitation of the platinum 
and the formation of chloride of zinc from the de- 
composition of the double salt, the excess of zinc 
was removed by the addition, first, of acetic, and 
subsequently, of nitric acid. The precipitated 
platinum was then removed by means of a small 
and carefully washed filter, and the amount of 
chlorine in the solution of chloride of zinc ascer- 
tained by Gay-Lussac’s process, which has been of 
late so successfully applied by Pelouze to the de- 
termination of several other atomic weights. The 
double chloride of potassium and platinum was 
found to retain ,g%5ths of its weight of moisture, 
even when dried at a temperature considerably 
superior to the boiling-point of water. In three 
experiments performed by this process, the numbers 
obtained were 98°93, 98°84, and 99°06 ; the mean 
number 98°94 expresses, therefore, the atomic 
weight of platinum.—For the atomic weight of 
barium, the author obtained from two closely 
accordant experiments the number 68°789; and 
concluded with some general observations as to the 
importance of a systematic series of experiments to 
settle, if possible, definitively whether the law of 
Prout, that the atomic weights of all bodies are 
multiples of that of hydrogen, be universally true. 
He concluded by reading an interesting extract 
from a letter which he had received from Baron 
Liebig.—‘“‘ It is not certain that Prout’s law may 
not be true for oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, 
without its being necessary to assume, as a con- 
sequence, that other bodies behave similarly, — 
that is, that their atomic weight must be exactly 
multiples by whole numbers of the atomic weight 
of ce meting The law is certainly not true of all 
bodies, but it may be true of certain groups, whose 
members, in respect to atomic weight, stand in a 
simple numerical relation to each other. The 
atomic weights of silicium, cobalt, strontium, tin, 
arsenic, and lead, are in the same ratio as the 
numbers 1:2:3:4:5:7. We do not see the 
necessity of this relation, but only the possibility. 
Why should fractional numbers only occur, and 
not whole numbers also? I consider these relations 
only as facts ; the law of the numbers themselves 
is quite unknown to us,—as unknown as the abso- 
lute weights of the atoms.” 


, THURSDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
President—Lieut.-Col. Portiocn. 

Vice-Presidents—K. Grirrita, Rev. Prof. Sepewick, Sir H. T, De 

La Becue, J. Suri. 
Secretaries—J. Buyce, J. MacApam, Prof. M‘Coy, Prof. Nicow. 

Committee—Dr. Apiohn, F. W. Binney, Dr. Black, J. 8. Bower- 

bank, Prof. E. Forbes, J. Grainger, C. Hamilton, R. Harkness, 

W. Hennessey, F. M. Jennings, J. B. Jukes, - Kelly, Prof. 

King. A. Liddell, C. Maclaren, RK. Mallet, Sir'R. I. Murchison, 

G. W. Ormerod, Prof. Phillips, Rev. Dr. 8. Smith, M. de 
chihatchef, M. de Verneuil, J. Wilson. 

The Presipent stated, that the proceedings would 
commence by the exhibition of the new Geological 
Map of Ireland, prepared by Mr. Griffith under the 
British Association. 

Mr. Grirritn then directed attention to the 
map, and to the improvements which he had been 
enabled to make on it since 1838, acknowledging 
with thanks the services rendered to him by Colonel 
Fordyce, and Messrs. Bryce and MacAdam. On look- 
ing at the map, it will be found, he said, that the 
conformation of Ireland is peculiar, the coast being 
mountainous and the interior flat. Taking the line 
from Dublin to Galway, which is 120 miles, the 
summit level is seen to be only 160 feet above the 
level of the sea; hence it is that our canals and 
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railways have been made at an expense so compara- 
tively trifling. Lough Allan, which may be con- 
sidered the source of the Shannon, is 160 feet above 
the level of the sea; while between Killaloe and the 
tide water at Limerick, a distance of about twelve 
miles, the fall is only 110 feet. The average fall is 
less than six inches to the mile,—a circumstance to 
which we are to attribute so many sluggish rivers, 
and the existence of large tracts of country flooded 
during six or nine mouths in the year. The moun- 
tain ranges which indicate the strata of Ireland run 
in the north from north-west to south-east, and in 
the county of Cork from nearly east to west. Begin- 
ning with the foundation and going to the top, it may 
be said that the mica slate, which forms the basis of 
all the sedimentary rocks of Ireland, occurs in abun- 
dance in the counties of Londonderry and Donegal, 
where it is found twisted and contorted in every 
direction by the protrusion of the granite. Mr. 
Griffith next alluded to the stratifications in the 
counties of Mayo and Galway, which, he remarked, 
were chiefly composed of mica slate, granite rock, 
and limestone. Granite also occurs to the north of 
Galway Bay, where it is succeeded by metamorphic 
rocks and mica slate. To the north of the grand 
boundary several granite rocks occur, protruding 
through the mica slate and limestones. In this dis- 
trict there appears the green marble, which is only 
limestone metamorphosed by the action of the gra- 
nite. Passing northward, the mica slate is found 
eovered by Silurian rocks. These rocks contain 
numerous fossils belonging to the Silurian system, 
and are succeeded by enormous masses of conglo- 
merate, containing large pebbles of grey granite, 
some of them nearly a ton in weight, and perfectly 
rounded. The granite thus observed is quite distinct 
in its character from the granite of the district, and 
clearly enough belongs to an older period. The 
thickness of the Silurian strata, including the con- 
.glomerate, may be set down at about 5,000 feet. 
he speaker next alluded to the slates and Silurian 


ranges of the promontory at Dingle, in the county of | 


Kerry, and described similar formations in the coun- 
ties of Waterford, Wexford, and Wicklow. To the 
north of Dublin there is another slate district, simi- 
lar in character to that of Wicklow and Wexford, 


and probably belonging to a lower Silurian series, | 


though, as no fossils have been discovered in it ex- 
cept at the south portion, its exact age remains un- 
determined. This is accompanied with the granite 


at the Mourne Mountains, which Mr. Griffith con- | 


ceives to be newer than the slate. One of the most 


interesting Silurian districts in Ireland occurs near | 


Pomeroy, in the county of Tyrone. Mr. Griffith next 
described the Old Red Sandstone, particularly alluding 
to the large district which occurs in the county of Ty- 
rone, and which, apparently, has some relation to the 
Silurian district at Pomeroy; and then pointed out 
on the map several mountain ranges which are 
capped by the deposit, particularly the Galtees and 
Knockmeledown mountains, Slievenish, in the west 
of Kerry, and districts north of the county of Cork. 
Mr. Griffith remarked that the Old Red Sandstone is 


succeeded by the great mountain limestone district 
of Ireland, which occupies two-thirds of the entire | 
The carboniferous limestone series, he ob- ' 


country. 
served, is altogether about 6,000 feet thick, 3.000 
feet of which belongs to the lower portion of the 
series, and 3,000 to the upper. He next described 
* the several coal districts of Ireland, commencing with 
Ballycastle, at Fair Head, on the north coast of the 
county of Antrim. This district, which is of greater 
antiquity than any other in Ireland, had, he remark- 
ed, been worked to a considerable extent. The coal 


was worked by tunnels, and the beds, which were | 
affected at different elevations by the protrusion of | 
dykes of greenstone, have been nearly worked out, ' 


though at Murlough Bay, which contains bituminous 
coal, or stone coal, there are some beds, whether ex- 
hausted or not he had not information to enable him 
to say. The next coal district is that situated near 
Coalisland, in the county of Tyrone. It is very small, 
and the beds are now nearly all worked out. A third 
occurs in Leitrim,Cavan, and Roscommon, stretching 
to Lough Island, which contains only one bed, not ex- 
ceeding two feet in thickness, though in this locality 
there is the site of the Arigna iron works, which, 
though they are not worked at the present time, 
formerly attracted much attention in this country. 





The shale accompanies the coal with rich beds of 
argillaceous ironstone, some of it containing so much 
as 40 per cent. of iron,—indeed, the iron that was 
made at Arigna was found to be of very superior 
quality. Mr. Griffith next described the Kilkenny 
coal district, which contains, he said, an unflaming 
coal, or mineral charcoal alone. There are several 
beds in this district, two of which are three feet in 
thickness, one four feet,and two less than three feet. 
The upper beds have been long since worked out ; 
the lower ones still remain, though they are so im- 
pure in quality, and contain so much sulphur, that 
they are not used except to burn limestone. The 
Munster coal district was next dwelt upon. It occu- 
pies a considerable portion of Clare, Limerick, Cork, 
and Kerry, and contains three beds, some of which 
are not more than six inches in thickness. The 
most valuable portion is found at the South, imme- 
diately to the north of the river Blackwater, where 
several excellent beds of anthracite occur. The 
learned gentleman having remarked that he would 
not say that a valuable coal bed would not be found 
in Ireland, though he believed that no such coal would 
be had in the country as is to be found in England, 
proceeded to the New Red Sandstone. The New Red 
Sandstone, he said, is very sparingly developed in 
| Ireland. The most southern locality in which it is 
found is at Carrickmacross, inthe county of Monaghan, 
—where, in sinking through it to obtain coal, a bed of 
| SYPsum, forty feet in thickness, was discovered; and 
| the districts in which it is found most extensively 
|are in the counties of Tyrone and Antrim, In 
Tyrone, it adjoins the coal district, and rests upon 
it. It also occurs in the valleys of the river Lagan, 
in the counties of Down and Antrim, continues 
under Belfast, and again displays itself at Carrick- 
| fergus. The strata contain gypsum in thinner beds, 
| however, than those mentioned as occurring at 
| Carrickmacross. Some time ago, when sinking 
| through it to obtain coal,a bed of salt was discovered. 
| The New Red Sandstone is covered by the lias, which 
is similar to that in England, and this again by the 
chalk, which in the North of Ireland is called white 
limestone, owing to being more dense than the chalk 
| found in England. The chalk is covered by tabular 
| trap, which occupies a large portion of the counties 
of Antrim and Derry. Mr. Griffith next explained 
| the position of the tertiary beds, remarking that an 
| interesting tertiary district occurs in the south side of 
| Lough Neagh, in the counties of Tyrone and Down. 
It is ten miles in length and four in breadth; a bore 
was made through it, to the depth of 300 feet, with 
a view to obtain coal, and the strata were found to 
consist of alternations of white ironstone and blue 
clay, with surlurbrand, or wood coal—a series similar 
to that at Bovey, in Devonshire. The level of the 
bore, which was situated not far from the coal-field, 
and adjoined the coal district, was about 70 feet above 
the level of the sea; and, as the boring itself was 
300 feet deep, the depth of the series was 230 feet 
below the level of the sea, though even at this dis- 
tance it was not penetrated. Mr. Griffith next 
alluded to the tertiary districts situated on the coasts 
of the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, and Water- 
ford, and concluded by a view of the eskar hills and 
diluvial gravel which cover so large a portion of Ire- 
| land, and which appeared to him to have been pro- 
| duced by currents setting in from the north-west 
| towards the south-east.—The PresipEnT observed, 
that a point of great interest referred to by Mr. 
Griffith was, the scarcity of coal. Here was a matter 
in which geology was of vast importance, as it was 
desirable at once that the geologist should point out 
where to obtain valuable minerals, and that he should 
exercise a wise discretion in preventing others ex- 
pending time and money in investigations where these 
properties are not to be expected. It was clear by 
Mr. Griffith's statement that coal is not to be found 
| in any quantity in Ireland; and therefore every 
attempt to leave that impression, and to induce par- 
ties to embark in speculations which must prove 
fruitless, ought to be discouraged. 
| ‘On the Rocks of the Upper Punjaub,’ by Dr. 
A. Fieminc.—Sir R. I. Murchison explained briefly 
| the nature and value of the last researches of Dr. 
| Fleming, the geologist, to whom the East India 
, Company have assigned the task of directing the 
working of the important salt mines of the Upper 
j Punjaub, The chief results are, that ancient depo- 








sits of the age of the Old Red Sandstone and «, 
boniferous limestone (rocks never before ame 
in India) support secondary and tertiary rocks ed 
—— salt is subordinate to the Old Red Sand. 

‘On the Geology of St. Ives, Huntin 
by Mr. J. K. Warts. 

‘On the Mines of Copiapo,’ by Col. Luoyp. 

‘ FRIDAY. 

‘On the Fossils of the Lower Silurian Rocks 
Scotland,’ by Mr. HaRKwgss, mane 

‘On the Structure of the South Silurian 
tains of Scotland,’ by Prof. Nicnoxt, 

‘On the Structure of certain Fossil Fishes, found 
in the Old Red Sandstone of the North of Scotlang? 
by Prof. M‘Coy.—The Professor exhibited speci- 
mens and plates; among others, a large species of 
Holoptychius, which he named H. Sedgwicki, shoy. 
ing the form, number, and position of the Vertical 
fins of that genus. He also dwelt on the anatomical 
structure and peculiarities in the form of the taj] 
and the ossification of the vertebral column, which 
had been supposed to characterize the fishes found 
in the more ancient rocks, and which had been aged 
by some recent writers in support of the doctrine 
of “ Progressive Developement.” He pointed out 
that the structure of the fossils which he treated 
of disproved these notions, and strengthened the 
more ordinary geological laws. He described the 
peculiarities of two new genera, which united the 
two great groups of Saurodipteride and Ceelacanthi, 

‘On the Eskars of the central part of Ireland,’ by 
Mr. R. Youne.—After describing the peculiar cha. 
racter of the country between Dublin and Galway, 
the absence of mountain chains, the sluggish cha. 
racter of the streams, the immense tracts of bogs, 
the numerous gravel pits, and the enormous stretch 
of carboniferous or mountain limestone, Mr. Young 
went on specially to discuss the phenomena inya- 
riably associated with the district—gravel, diluvium, 
and bogs. Like Mr. Griffith, he attributed the 
growth of the bogs to the gravel hills, which acted ag 
barriers to the free discharge of the drainage from 
the land, and caused in some cases extensive lakes, 
of which we have many evidences in the marl beds 
and shallow lands along the Shannon, Suck, Brusna, 
&e, He divided the diluvial ridges of the country 
under two distinctive forms: Ist, the gravel hills, 
which, he said, are sometimes confounded with 
eskars, from their bearing at times a resemblance in 
form and composition, though their character is 
distinct,—and which seem to have been thrown down 
from agitated water, as there is little appearance of 
stratification; and, secondly, the eskars proper— 
well defined, narrow ridges of pure gravel or blue 
water gravel—which, when ‘not washed through by 
pent-up waters, can be distinctly traced, many of 
them for 20 or 30 miles, and which, when they 
traverse a flat country, bear a striking resemblance 
to a railway embankment. They are invariably 
found to consist of water-worn limestone gravel, 
boulders both of limestone and sandstone, also much 
worn, and sand without clay. The larger boulders 
are generally arranged in a bed at the bottom of the 
ridge, the interstices often filled up with a marly 
stalagmite, the gravel and sandbeds lying above 
them. Mr. Young then described some peculiarities 
with regard to the form and direction of the eskar; 
and concluded by giving it as his opinion, that the 
drift had its origin in the sea currents and eddies,—at 
the same time pointing out on a map which he has 
constructed the probable direction of the currents 
across the depressed tract between Galway and 
Dublin. 

‘On the Discovery of a Fossil Mastodon in the 
Tertiary Beds of the Arno, in Tuscany,” by Prof. 
Savi. The paper, which was in Italian, was sub- 
mitted by Sir R. I. Murchison. The fossil was 
similar to those already known. 


gdonshire, 
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= strachey, Lieut.-Col. Sykes, W. Thomson, J. Wilson, J. E. 


Wi terbottom. " 

The PRESIDENT, before announcing the first paper, 
ed tothe decease of the late William Thompson, 
fast; and concluded by moving a resolution to 
the effect that the Section desired to put on record 
their deep regret at the loss which science and hu- 
ity have sustained by the sudden and premature 

death of this distinguished naturalist. 

‘On the Altitudinal Ranges of Plants in the North 
of Ireland,’ by Prof. Dickiz, M.D.—The observa- 
tions were made on Slieve Donard, in County Down, 
attaining an elevation of 2,796 feet; Muckish and 

igal, in County Donegal, the height of the former 
peing 2,190 feet, of the latter 2,450 feet; and Nephin, 
in the north-west of County Mayo, its elevation 
heing 2,639 feet. It might have been expected that 
jngeneral the species noted would have the upper 
and lower limits of each respectively obeying the 
usually understood law. Instead of which, it appears 
that their natural upper limits are, with a very few 
exceptions, lower in the North of Ireland than in 
North Britain. The lowest limits of plants usually 
found at high elevations were next examined, and 
those of twenty species in Ireland compared with 
their recorded lowest limits in different parts of North 
Britain; from which comparison it appears that the 
jower limits in Ireland are generally much lower than 
in North Britain. In may be stated, in other words 
that in Ireland, with a climate which is generally 
nild, plants usually growing in low grounds do not 
rse so high upon the mountains as in North Britain 
yith a less favourable climate; and plants usually 

ing at high elevations descend lower in Ireland 
than in many parts of North Britain. 

Prof. Batrour had often observed a considerable 
deeent of alpine plants. Draba incana he had 
found on the sea-shore. Saxifraga oppositifolia 
yas found very low near Glasgow.—Prot. WALKER 
Anwort mentioned several instances of alpine 
plants descending to the sea-shore, as Saxijraga 
aiwides. He thought those plants descended which 
gew in the vicinity of streams, and would divide 
alpine plants into dry and moist. There was a con- 
siderable difference in the distribution of plants 
according as they grew on continents or islands — 
Mr. L. Reeve observed, that the lines of distribution 
of many of the plants referred to by Prof. Dickie 
coresponded with the isothermal lines of Humboldt. 
—The Prince or Canino thought it of first impor- 
tance to distinguish between dry and wet alpine plants. 
In investigations on the distribution of plants care 
should be taken to take into consideration the phy- 
sical properties of the soil._Mr. WyviLLE THomson 
had found alpine plants at the mouth of the River 
Dee,—but not in its course. He thought this was 
due to the sea supplying the warmth low down which 
thesnow did higher up. Neither snow nor sea pro- 
tecting the plant in the middle parts of the river's 

‘On a Peculiar Phase in the Developement of an 
Amnelid,’ by Prof. ALtman.—While examining, by 
means of a towing net, the surface of the sea in Kin- 
ale harbour, during a hot day in July last, a number 





son has noted as having been found in the province 
of Ulster, were enumerated. The catalogue contained 
25 distinct species, in addition to two which have 
been introduced to ponds, &c., but which Mr, 
Thompson did not consider indigenous to this locality. 

‘Remarks on a species of Sepiola, new to Britain, 
and first procured in the Neighbourhood of Belfast,’ 
communicated by Prof. E, Fornes.—One species 
only has hitherto been recognized in the British seas, 
and this has always been identified by our naturalists 
with the common Sepiola of the Mediterranean, 
Gervais and Van Beneden, in 1838, maintained that 
the Sepiola of the Atlantic coasts of Europe was dif- 
ferent from that inhabiting the Mediterranean. The 
distinctions indicated by them, however, were quite 
insufficient to warrant the inference drawn by these 
observers. M.A. D’Orbigny was the first to deter- 
mine a true and important difference, but likewise 
committed the error of supposing that all the Atlantic 
individuals were of one type and the Mediterranean 
ones of another. He consequently referred all the 
figures and descriptions of British and Channel Sepiole 
to his S. Atlantica (those of Pennant, Bouchard, 
Gervais and Van Beneden, and Thompson), and those 
of Mediterranean individuals to S. Rondeletii. It 
will be seen that we have both these species in the 
British seas. Owing to the distinctive characters 
having been entirely overlooked, it is impossible now 
to say which kind was intended by British authors 
who quote this cuttle-fish under the names of Loligo 
sepiola, Sepiola vulgaris, and S. Rondeleii. Under 
these circumstances, we think it best to restrict our 
synonyms and not include doubtful references.— 
1. S. Atlantica, D’Orbigny.—Suckers becoming sud- 
denly four-ranked, crowded, and very minute at the 
extremities of the lower pair of arms. Respecting 
this species, Mr. Alder writes as follows from the 
Menai Straits:_—“ Miss Hughes has supplied me with 
three specimens of different sizes. This is an odd 
fish, crouching generally at the bottom like a toad, 
with its great goggle-eyes half closed, and sometimes 
crawling along by means of its suckers, puffing the 
water through the funnel all the time. Whenit does 
take to swimming it darts very quickly through the 
water, and is difficult to catch. When taken out of 
the water and placed on the hand, it had recourse to 
an odd mode of progression, turning two or three 
somersaults in regular tumbler-fashion ; first laying 
hold with its arms, turning over, and laying hold 
again until it managed to get back into the water. 
In this species, too, the tentacular arms generally lie 
concealed within the others.’’—Dr. Johnston re- 
marks of it that“ although kept alive in a basin of 
sea-water for about twelve hours, and repeatedly irri- 
tated, it never ejected any inky fluid, with which it 
is, nevertheless, amply provided.” It is probable, as 
has already been remarked, that the majority of 
British localities of Sepiola relate to this species. 
Whether Pennant’s Sepia sepiola from the coast of 
Flintshire was it, it is impossible nowto say. We have 
taken it in the Irish Sea; in fifteen, eighteen, and 
twenty fathoms, among the Hebrides, and in seven 
fathoms in the Sound of Skye. Mr. Alder has found 


on the Registration of the periodic Phenomena of 

Animal and Vegetable Life,and stated that two sets of 

tables only had been filled up of those which had 

been sent out by the Association. Those sent in were, 

from Miss Llewellyn, of Penllegare, near Swansea, 

and from Mr. Matthew Moggridge, of Swansea. 
FRIDAY. 

‘ Morphological Analogy between the Disposition 
of the Branches of Exogenous Plants and the Vena- 
tion of their Leaves,’ by Prof. M‘Cosu.—The author 
said that the view which he took of the morphology 
of the plant might be regarded as an extension, in 
the same direction, of the theory of Goethe. Accord- 
ing to this theory, all the appendages of the axis of 
the plant, inclading leaves, bracts, sepals, petals, 
stamens, &c., are formed on a common plan, of which 
the leaf may be taken as the type. It had occurred to 
him (Dr. M‘Cosh) that we may regard the branches 
of the plant and the whole plant as formed on the 
same plan. We may thus regard the plant as con- 
structed on one model throughout. Speaking in this 
paper of reticulated leaved plants, he showed that 
there is a correspondence between the disposition of 
the branches along the axis and the distribution of 
the venation of the leaf:—(1) In some plants the 
lateral branches are disposed pretty equably alon 
the axis, whereas, in others, a number are gather 
together at one point, and the plant becomes, in 
consequence, verticillate or whorled. Now, he found 
that wherever the branches are whorled, the leaves 
of the plant, as in the rhododendron, or the veins 
of the individual leaf, as in the common sycamore and 
ladysmantle, are also whorled. (2) He showed, fur- 
ther, that when the leaf has a peteole, the tree has its 
trunk unbranched to near the base (as in the case of 
the sycamore, apple, &c.), and when the leaf has no 
peteole the trunk is branched from the root, asin our 
common ornamental lawn shrubs—the bay laurel, 
holly, box, &c. (3) He showed, further, that the 
angle at which the branches go off from the axis is 
the same as that at which the side veins go off from 
the main veins. His observations during the past 
summer had been chiefly directed to this point, and 
| he made the measurements by means of a graduated 
circle with a moveable index. In these measure- 
ments he took the angle formed by the main lateral 
branches with the axis, and by the main lateral veins 
with the midrib. The angle of the veins of the leaf 
is easily taken. It is more difficult to determine 
the natural angle of the branches, inasmuch as the 
| direction of the branch may be modified by a variety 
| of circumstances, as by winds, its own weight, &c. 
| Still there is evidently a normal angle for each species 

of plant, which may be ascertained by taking the 
| average of a number of measurements of a freely 
| growing plant. He had measured in all about 210 
| species of plants, and found the angle of the branch 
| and of the vein to correspond. He produced a 
| tabulated statement of these 210 plants, and called 

the special attention of the Section to several of 
| them. 
| ‘The Black and Green Teas of Commerce,’ by 
| Dr. Royte.—It was a remarkable fact, that the 





of minute annelidous animals were captured in the | it on the coast of Northumberland, and in the Menai | subject of the difference between the black and 


nt.. They were about two lines in length when | Straits: also at Torbay. 


extended; and on being transferred into a phial of 
seawater they swam about with great activity, but 
with a motion different from that of other swimming 
amelids, and effected by a peculiar and highly deve- 
loped ciliated apparatus. These annelides were then 
ninutely described. 

‘Supplementary Report on the Fauna of Ireland,’ 
bythe late Mr. William Thompson, read by Mr. 
R. Parrerson.—The remaining volumes of the 
‘Natural History of Ireland’ being in course of pre- 
paration for the press, the present communication 
was confined to an enumeration of the several species 
of animals now recorded as Irish, but which had not 

made known at the date of the publication of 
Mr. Thompson’s previous reports. The additional 
species comprised in this supplement are, in number, 
nearly as follows, viz.:—Vertebrate animals, 40; in- 
Vertebrate animals of various orders, 195—total 
tumber of additions, 235. 

‘On the Freshwater Fishes of Ulster,” as enu- 
Merated in the MSS. of the late Mr. William Thomp- 
fon, read by Mr. R. Patterson.—The several 
species of fish which inhabit purely fresh water for 
at least a portion of the year, and which Mr. Thomp- 


| 


The week before Mr. 
Thompson, of Belfast, died, he submitted to our 
examination two specimens of Sepioiz as possibly 
distinct. His sagacity did not deceive him in this, 
any more than in many other similar instances ; for 
one of these little cuttle-fishes taken at Bangor, in 
Treland, in 1839, by Dr. Drummond, proved to be 
S. Atlantica, and the other was an Irish example of 
the true Sepiola Rondeletii. The statistics of the 
distribution of the two species have yet to be made 
out.—2. S. Rondeletii, Leach.—Suckers on the lower 
pair of arms similar to those on the others.—I may 
remark respecting the British cuttle-fishes: 1. That 
the Rossia Jacobi has proved to be identical with 
Rossia macrosoma. 2. That among Dr. Ball's 
specimens of Irish cuttle-fishes, a form noted by him 
as probably distinct from Loligo media is apparently 
the Loligo marmora of Verany. 3. That the true 
Onmastrephes sagittatus has heen taken during the 
past winter at Brighton, by the Marchioness of 
Hastings, and at Folkstone, by Mr. Mackie. The 
specimcus usually so searce have been shown by Mr. 
Alder and Mr. Hancock to be the Ommastrephes 





todarus. : 
| Dr. Lanxester read the Report of the Committee 


green teas had been, until recently, a matter of great 
uncertainty. The Jesuits, who had penetrated into 
China, and Mr. Pigou, were of opinion that both the 
black and green teas were produced from the same 
plant; while Mr. Reeve believed that they were 
manufactured from two distinct plants. Now, as 
regarded himself, he (Dr. Royle) had adopted the 
view that the best kinds of black and green tea were 
made from different plants; and examination of tea 
samples seemed to confirm that view, but a repeti- 
tion of the experiment had not done so. Mr, For- 
tune subsequent to the China war, having been sent 
out to China by the Horticultural Society of England, 
made inquiries on the subject. He there found the 
thea bohea in the Southern parts of China employed 
for making black tea; and in proceeding as far north 
as Shanghae, he found the thea viridis used in 
making green tea near the districts where the best 
green tea was made. So far, therefore, the informa- 
tion obtained seemed to confirm the view of two 
different species of thea being employed to make the 
two different kinds of tea; but Mr. Fortune, in 
visiting the district of Fokien, was surprised to find 
what he conceived to be the true thea viridis em- 
ployed in making black tea in districts near where 
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the best black tea was made. He took plants 
with him from Fokien to Shanghae, and could 
find no difference between them. It was still, 
however, desirable to get specimens from the district, 
where the black and green teas of commerce were 
actually made, and this had latterly been effected. 
In consequence of the great success which had 
attended the experimental culture of tea in the 
nurseries established in the Himalayas, Mr. Fortune 
was again sent to China by the East India Company. 
He proceeded to the northern parts of the country, 
in order to obtain tea seeds and plants of the best 
description, as the most likely to stand the Hi- 
malaya climate. Mr. Fortune procured seeds and 
plants in great numbers, and sent. them to the 
Himalayas, where they had been since cultivated. 
When he had reached Calcutta, the tea manufac- 
turers whom he had brought with him made from 
plants in the Botanic Gardens their black and green 
tea from the same specimens ; so that it was evident 
it was the process of manufacture, and not the plant 
itself, that produced the green tea. All now who 
were acquainted with the difference between black 
and green teas knew that they could be prepared 
from the same plant without the assistance of any 
extraneous materials, though it was a common thing 
for manufacturers to use indigo, Prussian blue, 
tumeric, &c., in colouring the tea. Dr. Royle 
showed specimens of the Black Tea plant from 
the Woo-e-Shan, and of the Green Tea plant from 
the Hwuychou districts. No specific difference 
could be observed between the two specimens. 

‘Notes on the Distribution and Habits of Echinus 
lividus,’ by Prof. Dick1e.—This species presents a 
more extensive range in Ireland than has been 
hitherto supposed. Its most northern point on the 
west coast, alluded to in Prof. E. Forbes’s work, is 
Bundoran. Mr. Hyndman has since found it at 
Tory Island. In 1851, Rev. M. Gallagher disco- 
vered it some miles to the east of Dunfanaghy, and 
Dr. Dickie observed it some distance east from Malin 
Head, the most northern point of Ireland. The 
power of excavating moderately hard rocks is a 
remarkable habit of this species, the animal forming 
a cup-like cavity in which it nestles ; the means by 
which this is effected has not been hitherto satis- 
factorily explained. 

Dr. Hamitron read a paper ‘On the Lobos 
Islands.'\—Along the sea-board of Peru and Bolivia, 
within the Tropic of Capricorn, countless numbers 
of aquatic fowls exist, which live on fish, and whose 
excretions are exceedingly fertilizing. In some 
localities, the number of guanas is enormous, so 
that when alarmed by discharges of fire-arms, or 
otherwise, they rise from their nestling places in 
such masses as cannot be supposed by those who 
have never seen these birds darkening the air like a 
cloud. Guano producers change their habitation 
when continuously disturbed, but they do not per- 
manently leave a locality which has long been fre- 
quented by them, in consequence of a temporary 
alarm; for, in such a case, they soon return to their 
old haunts, and totally abandon them only when 
teased by lasting annoyances. The ocean on the 
west coast of South America within the tropic, 
teems with fish, the quantity seeming exhaustless, 
and guanas equally abound; so that their egesta is 
gradually accumulating somewhere either on or off 
that desert land, and now has become an object 
sought after, not only by the Peruvian mountaineer, 
but by the merchant, shipowner, and statesman.” 
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Secretarics—R. Cutt, R. MacApam, N. Suaw, M.D. 
Committee—The Archbishop of Dublin, Capt. Allen, R.N., Rey. 
; Bruce, C. Wentworth Dilke, J. Grattan, Dr. A. Hume, F. 
Hindmarsh, J. B. Jukes, Dr. Lee, Prof. MacDouall, Dr. Moore, 
J.J. Murphy, Lieut. Macleod, Dr. M'Gee, J. G. Price, Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir J. Ross, W. Spence, Col. Sykes, Col. Sabine, W. D. 
Saull, Dr. Stranger, M. Pierre T'chihatchef, J. E. Winterbottom. 
‘On the Ancient Harbour of Seleucia in Pieria, 
near the Mouth of the River Orontes, North Syria, 
with some Suggestions as to the Means by which it 
might be restored to Use,’ by Capt. W. ALLEN, R.N. 
—The harbour of Seleucia, was composed of an outer 
port of small dimensions communicating with an 
inner basin, probably by means of locks; and of a 
magnificent culvert, of about 1,200 yards in length, 





cut through a mountain, having two tunnels of 21 
feet aperture, and of some open cuttings, one of 
which is no less than 150 feet at one end, in its 
vertical section; but declining with the surface of 
the mountain, so that in some parts, the outer side 
of the culvert had to be formed of masonry. The 
purpose of this culvert was doubtless to feed the 
basin, and to keep it and the outer ports free from 
filth, The outer port formed by piers of massive 
stones, has become useless and filled up by neglect. 
The basin is 2,000 feet in length by 1,250 in breadth, 
containing about 47 acres. It was excavated, and 
all but one side of it is bounded by rising ground. 
The western side is bounded by a noble wall, partly 
dilapidated; but by repairing this wall, and raising it 
to the height required, the basin could be filled by a 
perennial stream, which runsthrough it, to any depth; 
and by raising its immense volume as a “ back- 
water,” the canal of communication between it 
and the outer port, and the clearing of the latter 
might be effected at small cost. By repairing the 
dilapidated walls of the great culvert, it would 
greatly aid in these operations, as, with small excep- 
tions, that fine cutting is perfect. The piers of the 
outer port will have to be constructed anew; but 
there would then be a magnificent harbour, capable 
of containing a vast amount of shipping; situated at 
a part of the dangerous cost of Syria most requiring 
one, and affording an outlet to some of the most fertile 
countries in the world, in a line with the shortest route 
to India, namely, that surveyed and proposed by Col. 
Chesney, R.E. If this harbour could be restored to 
commerce it would be of immense benefit, not only 
to England, but to Turkey, by giving prosperity to 
some of its finest provinces, which now languish 
though possessing in abundance the advantages which 
the most unrivalled fertility can afford, in the plains 
of Mesopotamia, the valleys of the Orontes, Euphrates, 
&c.—which formerly supported many splendid cities, 
This port would also, with the navigation of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, be the outlet of great part of 
the commerce of Persia. 


‘On the Ethnological Bearing of the Recent 
Discoveries in connexion with the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions,’ by Dr. E. Hincks.—This paper has not sutti- 
cient general interest for our readers to be reported 
at length; but Dr. Hincks observed, that the facts 
recorded in the Assyrian inscriptions are of more 
importance than those in the Egyptian, because they 
are not clouded as the latter are by ignorance in 
respect to their chronology or geography. The chro- 
nology of the period to which the most important 
Egyptian inscriptions and papyri belong is still a 
subject of controversy; while it was stated that the 
commencemeuts of the reigns of Sargon and Senna- 
cherib were as certain as those of any of the Lagidx 
or of the Cesars. Dr. Hincks had announced in a 
paper recently read before the Royal Irish Academy, 
that the first twelve years of Sargon corresponded 
with the twelve years assigned in the Canon of 
Ptolemy to Mardokempad, which name is a corrup- 
tion of that of Marduk Baladan. In the course of 
July, he had identified the three years of the Belibus 
of the Canon (Belib) with the second, third, and 
fourth of Sennacherib. It followed from this that 
the reign of Sargon lasted eighteen years, and that 
the first interregnum of the Canon, which occupied 
two years, is to be referred tothe last year of Sargon, 
and the first of Sennacherib, Sargon’s reign began 
in ~21 B.c.; Sennacherib’s in 703 Bc. Marduk 
Baladan was three times conquered; first by 
Sargon, in 710; secondly, by Sennacherib, in 703; 
and thirdly, by the same king, in 700. On the first 
occasion, Sargon added Mesopotomia tohis kingdom ; 
on the second, Sennacherib gave it to Belibus; and 
on the third, he made his son Assurnadi king of 
Mesopotamia and Chaldea, which last country had 
been left to Marduk Baladan on the two former 
occasions. Dr. Hincks identified this name with 
the Aparanadius, which is the name of the suc- 
cessor of Belibus in the best MS. of the Canon of 
Ptolemy, which is, however, not an ancient one ; the 
Greek p being a mistake for ss, which might easily 
have been occasioned by the similarity of these 
letters. Reasons were given why the geography of 
the Assyrian inscriptions was capable of being better 
determined than of the hieroglyphic ones ; namely, 
that the Egyptian could only go in one direction to 
Asiatic countries, whereas the Assyrians made ex- 
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peditions in all directions; and the direction in 


which an unknown country lay could gen 
determined by that of other pe ons Sena 
with it, if, indeed, it was not expressly Pointed out 
by the King’s saying that he went to it over the 
Euphrates or the Zab. Dr. Hincks concluded } 
treating at length of the great ethnological fice 
respecting Assyria—its language. 

Other papers read were, ‘On the Geographical 
Distribution of Common Salt,’ by W. Boutagrr 
Esq.,—‘ Description of a Samoied Family,’ by J. 
W. Gites, Esq..—and‘ On the Aurora Borealis’ 
by Sir Joun Ross. : 


FRIDAY. 

‘On a Railroad through Asia Minor, by Mr 
W. F. Aixswortn, which, in the absence of the 
author, was read by the President.— The paper, 
after describing the route intended to be taken, and 
remarking on the engineering difficulties and facilj. 
ties on the way, proposed to connect Constantinople 
with its Asiatic suburbs by means of a float 
viaduct, or tunnel, such as they have in Wales at 
present. The author considered that, in the event 
of this great undertaking being attempted to be 
carried out, the better route through Asia Minor 
would be along the coast of the Sea of Marmora, 
rather than, as some scientific gentlemen had recom. 
mended, through the mountains of the interior of 
Anatolia, which Mr. Ainsworth considers it would be 
next to impossible to surmount. The Turks, who 
just now are very much alive to the great import- 
ance of commerce, are engaged in opening a great 
commercial road from a port on the Black Sea to 
Sivaze—a town in the centre of Asia Minor,—and 
Mr. Ainsworth considered that the completion of 
this undertaking would be one of the greatest in- 
ducements to the commencement of the projected 
railway. Throughout the land route, only in one 
instance was it necessary to allude to a tunnel, and 
that was where the Fawnes mountain crossed the 
route, and this, there was reason to hope, could be 
passed without a tunnel. Taking the matter all in 
all, the author pronounced it difficult to imagine 
any country better adapted for colonization or im- 
provement. At present, the country could not be 
said to be safe, from the predatory Arabs, but the 
Turks and agricultural Arabs were well disposed, 


The road from London to Bombay is 5,500 miles; for . 


2,600 miles of this distance there is already a rail- 
way, and works could be carried on cheaply in Asia 
Minor from the facility of procuring labour. The 
capital required he calculated at twenty-two millions. 

Mr. Ricuarp Cutt read a list of ethnological 
queries proposed by the British Association to the 
Society two years ago, at the Edinburgh Meeting, 
and distributed copies of the queries, for the use of 
travellers and others in studying the varieties of 
man. 

* Climatological Notes on Pisa and Lucca,’ by Dr. 
J. Gason, of Dublin. 

‘On the proposed Expedition to ascend the Niger 
to its Source,’ by Lieut. L. Macteop.—In the con- 
tract lately made by the Admiralty with Mr, 
M‘Gregor Laird, for the conveyance of the mail to 
the west coast of Africa, there is a clause by which 
the contractor binds himself to supply a steam-vessel 
suitable for river work, for the purpose of geogra- 
phical and scientific research, at the small cost of 4s. 
per mile. By taking advantage of this clause, Mr. 
Macleod proposes to open the Niger to the com- 
merce of this country and continue researches as to 
the course and source or sources of that river. 

‘Notes on the Possessions of the Imaum of 
Muscat and on the Climate of Zanzibar, with Obser- 
vations on the Prospects of African Discovery,’ by 
Col. SyKrs.—Col. Sykes referred to a graphic ac- 
count of the condition of Zanzibar by Col. Fergusson, 
derived from the older testimony of a Mohammedan 
merchant. Nothing, he said, comparatively speaking, 
was known of these territories, and it was an unfortu- 
nate thing that such should be the case, particularly 
now that the Imaum was the friend of England, and that 
they could do almost all that they wished with him. 
Two missionaries of the London Missionary Society 
had resided on the coast of Africa for six or seven 
years, and an account of their experiences appear 
in the Journal of that Society. From these, it would 
appear that several districts in the country referred 
to were, owing to their great elevation, very healthy 
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he leon the coast were Mohammedans. 
— con rele’ to nations tributary to the 
[mau of Muscat. The travels of Redmond in this 
- srict werealso referred to, andasnow-capped moun- 
tain which had been discovered directly under the 
vator by Dr. Pratt, who pronounced the country 
healthy. This mountainous region was believed 
to be the source of the true Nile 
Capt. ALLEN expressed his conviction to have 
wavs been that the great rivers and lakes of the 
west of Africa had their origin in the east of Africa ; 
and with regard to Lake Tchad, he inclined to the 
pelief that it had an outlet, and he was of opinion 
that this outlet fell into the Niger. 
‘Commercial Documents relating to the Eastern 
Horn of Africa,’ translated and communicated by 
Dr. Shaw, was read by Col. SykEs. 





THURSDAY. 
Section F.—STATISTICS. 
i Prot ey ee ee. INGRAM 

Secretaries — ce ‘Ky J. cA le . ~ oa 
VeriBe A Loxorinin, Haat oF "Maro, Lieut-Col Brxes, 
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Cominiee Arse, Rey. J. Byrne, E. Cheshire, G- W. Dilke, 
Rer. J. Edgar, D.D., Prof. Fowler (Massachusetts), J. W. Gil- 
part, J. Gibson, J. fence, W, Seen, = Bolat, 2 eae 
j Herman, cola Prot. Moffett, Prot. More, W. Neild, J. 
Perry, W. Wills. 

‘Qn the Census and Condition of the Island of 
Bombay,’ by Lieut.Col. Sykes.—The author ob- 
served that in May, 1849, the Government succeeded 
in obtaining a census, as to population and as to the 
distinctive castes into which the population was 
divided. The entire population of the island, which 
js only seven miles in length, and not more than 
twenty miles in circumference, was 569,119, in 1849. 
Of the number, upwards of 334,000 were males, and 
912,059 females. The Hindoos comprise somewhere 
about one-half of the population. The Mussulmans 
are more numerous than the Parsees, the descendants 
of the ancient fire-worshippers; who, even in the 
present day, observe the old form of worshipping the 
sun, and the old ceremony of exposing their dead as 
food to fowls of the air. They construct towers, on 
the top of which the dead bodies are placed. The 
Parsees have newspapers, printed in the Guzerat 
language; and on one occasion they published a life 
of Mohammed, with an engraving or likeness of him. 
The Mussulmans, regarding this as a caricature of 
their prophet, rose against the Parsees, and threatened 
toexterminate them. The feud was only put astop 
to by the intervention of the military. The native 
Christians or Europeans are about 22,000; and these, 
with the other natives and the castes who emigrated 
to the island, are all subject to the same social and 
political influences and laws. In the Bombay tables 
there is nothing to indicate the extent of vagrancy, or 
the number of houses. One feature is presented in 
the tables_the excess of males over females. There 
are 334,090 males to 212,059 females. The contrary 
isthecase in Europe, where the females are much in 
excess of the males. There was one reason why there 
issuch a disparity between the sexes in Bombay, and 
in India generally. The crime of female infanticide 
isgeneral there. It is considered a disgrace if females 
donot get married; and to escape the disgrace of 
female children not being married, or to save the ex- 
penses, which are enormous in India in the marriage 
customs, the female children are murdered to a 
horrible extent, So great had the evil become, that 
the Government established a marriage fund, out of 
"hich they apportioned money to females to meet 

Marriage expenses, and that course, which might 
sem strange to people in these countries, had had 
the effect of checking, to a considerable extent, the 
4time of female infanticide. The only place in India 
where the females are to be found in numbers some- 

"hat equal to the men is among the military, where 

y are allowed to any extent, though in Europe 
they are limited to 6 per cent. Among the Hindoos 
the females number 50 per cent.; among the 
Mussulmans, 60 per cent.; and among the Parsees, 
88 per cent. In India, classes were now more 
generally intermixing with each other. It was 

general practice to bring up boys in the busi- 
tess of their fathers, and families married and in- 

‘emarried amongst each other. In Bombay this 

Prejudice is fast disappearing, and sons are now put 

‘0 whatever trade is thought best, and marriages 





take place without regard to family connexion. The 
youth of both sexes in the Parsee population are as 
23°4 per cent. of the population; Mussulmans, 17°7 
per cent. ; and Hindoos, only 10°8 percent. Bombay 
had always been considered the grave of Europeans 
—the Sierra Leone of India—owing to the high tides 
which rise, and divided the island into six or seven 
parts, the water forming a continuing morass till the 
next high tide, leaving pestilent miasmata ; fortu- 
nately, however, means have been taken to prevent 
the influx of the tides, and the best results have 
followed, in a sanitary point of view. In Great 
Britain the mortality is as one in forty-seven; and it 
is represented in the tables to be now only one in 
twenty in Bombay, though the view is thought to be 
too favourable. 

‘On the Productive Industry of Paris,’ by the late 
Mr. G. R. Porter.—After a review of the various 
inquiries which had been from time to time instituted 
with a view to ascertain the extent of production and 
employment within the city of Paris, the writer pro- 
ceeded to the detail of the most important points 
ascertained by its Chamber of Commerce in an ela- 
borate investigation into the effects of the Revolution 
of 1848 on the trade of the French capital. The 
total number of workmen employed in 1847 was 
342,530, which fell, in 1848, to 156,125, being a 
diminution of 54 per cent. The chief falling off was 
in furnishing, where the reduction was 73 per cent., 
and the least was in the preparation of food, which 
only fell off 19 per cent. The latest value of the 
productions of Parisian labour in 1847, was 
58,545,] 341. and in 1848 only 27,100,9642. Although 
the falling off of employment in the preparation of 
food was not great, that in consumption was very re- 
markable. The quantity of flesh-meat consumed in 
Paris in 1847 was 150]b. per head; in 1848, it fell 
to 87jlb. per head. After affairs settled down 
again, it rose in 1849 to 146]b. per head, and in 1850 
reached 158lb. per head. The difference between 
1847 and 1850 is partially to be attributed to the 
increase of population. The statistics on the degree 
of instruction found among the workmen is very in- 
teresting. Out of the entire number of workmen, 
147,311, or 87 per cent., could read and write.—Out 
of 86,617 women, 68,219, or 79 per cent., were able 
to read and write. The rate of weekly wages was 
given on an average as follows:—Tailors, 20s. 2d. ; 
butchers, 19s. 7d.; jewellers, 31s. 9d.; bakers, 
19s. 7d. ; shoemakers, J] 6s. 6d. ; carpenters, 27s. 4d.; 
cabinet-makers, 20s. 3d.; masons, 18s. 9d.; confec- 
tioners, 21s. 9d.; milliners, 20s. 3d.; laundresses, 
12s. 3d. It was found that 950 women earned less 
than 6d. per diem; 27,452 males and 100,050 females 
earned 6d. to 2s. 5d.; 157,216 men and 626 women 
earned 2s. 5d. to 4s.; and 10,393 more than 4s. 

‘Are there any Impediments to the Competition 
of Free Labour with Slave Labour in the West 
Indies ?’ by Prof. Hancock.—The principal conclu- 
sions to which Prof. Hancock came were—1. That, 
as a conclusion of moral philosophy, it was shameful 
to maintain slavery fora single hour. 2. That, as 
a conclusion of political economy, emancipation 
should be immediate, and not gradual. This position 
Prof. Hancock proved by the history of the emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, where the apprenticeship 
system turned out a failure; and remarked that, 
where emancipation cannot be immediate, it is the 
duty of those who see that the change is inevitable 
to make such previous arrangements that the de- 
velopement of free labour may arise as soon as pos- 
sible. 3. That auxiliary measures, such as educa- 
tion, reform in the courts of law, especially respecting 
the tenure and sale of land, are essential in order 
that the blessings of emancipation may be exhibited 
on the community at large. Prof. Hancock showed 
that these auxiliary precautions had not been taken. 
Grants had sometimes been made in favour of edu- 
cation, but as soon as any pressure came they were 
withdrawn. He also dwelt on the importance of 
permanently fixing the law of property in land. 4. 
That the loss of property consequent on emancipa- 
tion should not be thrown on the slaveholders, but 
on the community at large, inasmuch as the whole 
British people had been responsible for slavery. 
Accordingly, the slave-owners were compensated, 
partly in money, and partly in differential duties, 
which had not yet quite ceased. 5. That free labour 
requires no protection to enable it to compete with 





slave labour. In slavery there was not the same 
division of labour as in freedom. Again, the inven- 
tion of machines proceeded from free labour, freemen 
desiring to economize labour. The consequence was, 
that more labour was wasted in slavery than in free- 
dom to produce equal results. If free labour could 
not compete successfully with slave labour, he feared 
that the moral question would be in great danger. 
6. That the allegations about the negroes in the West 
Indies demanding too high wages are untrue, and the 
imputations on their character unfounded. It turned 
out when inquiries were made into the facts, that 
wages were very low; and Prof. Hancock quoted 
authorities to show, that wages were at such rates as 
6d., 4d. and 3d. per day,—so that if the negroes had 
not provision grounds, they would often be in great 
straits. 7. That the state of the West Indies did 
not show the impractibility of free labour competing 
with slavery, but shows, on the contrary, the folly of 
the laws which have been passed by the Colonial 
Legislatures, the folly of the short-sighted selfishness 
of the planters, and the folly of those philanthropists 
who, instead of seeking the removal of those laws, 
demand a monopoly for the planters. In arguing 
this head at length, Prof. Hancock touched upon the 
following points:—the bankrupt state of the West 
India proprietors before the emancipation,—the evils 
of the Coolie immigration,—the unjust taxes on the 
labouring classes in the West Indies,_the unfair 
restrictions on their progress,—the system of oppres- 
sive laws by which a labourer is condemned where 
a proprietor escapes,—and the unsatisfactory tenure 
of land in the matter of summary ejectment and 
want of leases, and in the impediments to the transfer 
of landed property. 

The Arcubisnor of Dustin referred to a plan of 
emancipation proposed, about twenty years since, by 
the present Bishop of Norwich, It was to this effect, 
—that an ad valorem tax should be put upon slaves, 
the owners fixing their value, and being obliged to 
part with them at that value, if the Government 
wished to purchase. This, it was supposed, would 
induce the owners to prepare them for freedom, and 
promote emancipation.—Prof. FowLer, of Massa- 
chusetts, said, he would be glad to know what is 
really the value of West India property now, as 
compared with its value before emancipation ; for he 
had heard proprietors state that it had greatly fallen, 
It had been stated that slavery had originated in 
avarice, and it had been thought probable that ava- 
rice would lead to its abolition, inasmuch as it would 
be more profitable to use free than slave labour. He 
thanked God that there was no slavery either in 
Massachusetts or in his native State, Connecticut. 
In both of them slavery had been found unprofit- 
able. He then referred to the case of Fairfax County, 
Virginia, where under slavery property had greatly 
fallen in value. Recourse had then been had to free 
white labour, and the consequence was, that it was 
found profitable with it to cultivate property which 
had been before unprofitable. In this way, self- 
interest might perhaps lead to the extinction of 
slavery, though he doubted whether white labour 
might be available in the West Indies and some 
districts of America. — Prof. Hancock replied to 
several of the objections raised. In reference to the 
argument, that free labour could not compete with 
that of slaves, he referred to the fact, that the free 
producers of sugar were beating the slave sugar out 
of the market in the United Kingdom. In proof of 
this, he referred to the last returns of the Board of 
Trade, which showed that the importation of free 
sugar was increasing, and that of other sugar falling 
off. Thus, from British possessions, in the west, in 
the last year, we took for home consumption 
1,618,000 cwts., against 950,000 the previous year. 
There was also an increase from the Mauritius; and 
from our East Indian possessions an advance from 
about 550,000 ewt. in 1851, to 780,000 in 1852,— 
whilst, during the same time, the consumption of 
slave sugar had fallen off from 555,000 cwts. to 
317,000. 

FRIDAY. 

‘On the Laws of the Currency in Ireland, as 
exemplified in the Changes that have taken place in 
the amount of the- Annual Circulation of Bank 
Notes in Ireland since the passing of the Act of 
1845,’ by J. W. Grrpart.—In 1845, the average 
amount of notes that had been in circulation during 
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the year ending the Ist of May 1845—6,354,4941.— 
was made the fixed or authorized issue. For any 
amount beyond its authorized issue each bank was 
required to hold an equal sum in gold or silver coin, 
the silver not to exceed one-fourth of the gold coin. 
The Act came into operation on the 6th of December 
1845; and from that period each bank has made 
returns, stating the average amount of notes in cir- 
culation during the preceding four weeks, distinguish- 
ing the notes under 5/. from those of 5/. and upwards, 
and stating the amounts of gold and silver coin it 
held in its vaults. These returns were made by all 
the banks of circulation in Ireland. The proportion 
per cent. these averages bear to the certified circula- 
tion of 6,354,494/. is also stated hereunder.— 

Average Proportion to 

Circulation. Certified Circulation. 

7,259,949 

6,008,831 

4,828,849 

4,310,283. 


From this, it appeared that, if the authorized issue 
be represented by the number 100, the actual cir- 
culation for the six years, 1846 to 1851 inclusive, 
will be represented by the numbers 114, 94, 76, 67, 
71, 70. The question occurs—What is the cause 
of this falling off in the annual circulation since the 

ing of the Act of 18452 The amount of notes 
in circulation does not correspond with the amount 
of gold in the Bank of England; for the gold in the 
Bank of England is, at the present time, much 
higher than it was on the Ist of May 1845, although 
the Irish notes in circulation are much less. There 





were three negative laws of the currency in Ireland, | 


—namely, that the amount of notes in circulation 
is not regulated by the Act of Parliament, nor by 


the wishes of the Irish bankers, nor by the stock of , 
gold in the Bank of England. Notes are issued in | 


Ireland chiefly for the purpose of purchasing agricul- 
tural produce; it would seem to follow that theamount 
of notes put into circulation will be regulated mainly 
by the quantity of that produce, and by the price at 
which it is purchased. If, then, we found that, in the 


and the exportation of an increased portion of its 
capital in exchange for food. But there was another 
circumstance that concurred in powerfully produc- 
ing the same effect, that is, the price at which the 
commodities brought to market were sold. He went 
into a variety of calculations to sustain the fore- 
going positions, and then said that, from the whole, 
he inferred that the difference between the amount 
of bank notes circulating in a country at two dif- 
ferent periods cannot be regarded as any correct 
test of the condition of its inhabitants at those 
periods, unless we take into account all the cireum- 
stances by which that difference is attended,—that 
the decline of the circulation of bank notes in Ire- 
land, from the year 1845 to 1851, is no accurate 
measure of the distress that has existed in the coun- 
try, or that now exists, as other causes besides dis- 


tress have concurred in producing that effect,—that | 


in comparing the circulation of 1845 and 1851 we 
are making a comparison unfavourable to the coun- 
try, as the year 1845 was a year remarkable for the 
high amount of its circulation—and that we should 
indulge in no desponding inferences as to the condi- 
tion of the country, even if the circulation should 
never recover its former amount. Even the perma- 
nent reduction of the circulation to its present 
amount would be no conclusive evidence of the dis- 
tressed condition of the country; for, though distress 
first caused the decline of the circulation, yet, from 
the new circumstances which that distress intro- 
duced, the same amount of bank notes are not now 
necessary for conducting its operations. 


‘ Excessive Emigration and its Reparative Agencies 
in Ireland,’ by Mr. J. Locxe.—After referring to 
the famine years, and the great emigration conse- 
quent thereon, he remarked upon the large remit- 
tances sent from America as another engine whereby 
the tide of emigration was swelled from Ireland; and 
from this cause and death, the Census Commissioners 
returned a decrease in the population of 1,659,330 
in ten years. A more painful circumstance was 
attached to the emigration in the fact that it was, 
generally speaking, the able-bodied, the best, of the 
population who were leaving the country. He 


years since 1845 the quantity of agricultural pro- | thought the reparative agencies to meet the case of 
duce has been less, or the price at which it has been Treland were to be found—1. In the now progressive 
sold has been less, and especially if both these cir- | habits of the people. 2. In having well-defined 
cumstances should have occurred, then have we an | measures of landlord and tenant. 3. In improving the 


adequate cause for a reduction in the amount of 
bank notes in circulation. The annual productive- 
ness of the harvest would affect the amount of notes 
in circulation. Again, a bad harvest in one year 
may, by the distress it produces, cause a less pro- 
duction of commodities in several following years, 
and hence there may be a less demand for bank 
notes, A bad harvest produces distress among the 
farmers, and this distress affects the amount of the 
circulation in two ways:—First, the farmer con- 
sumes his own produce instead of selling it, and thus 
does not require the use of notes. Secondly, the 
distress of the farmer diminishes the instruments of 
reproduction. If he has no potatoes, he can rear no 
pigs. An abundant crop of potatoes produces in 
the following year an abundant crop of pigs. After 
the failure of the potato in 1846 the exportation of 
swine was reduced from 480,827 in 1846, to 106,407. 
The potato crop again failed in 1848. The number 
of swine exported in 1848 was.110,787; in 1849 it 
was only 68,053. The destruction of the pigs which 
took place in 1846 would doubtless affect the cireu- 
lation of notes in subsequent years, especially in 
1847, 1848, and 1849, and probably, also, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the years 1850 and 1851. He next 
proceeded to lay down as propositions, that a reduc- 
tion in the quantity of commodities produced may 
be caused by a reduction in the number of pro- 
ducers, and this would occasion a less demand for 
bank notes; and that the amount of notes that cir- 
eulate in a country will also be affected by the 
quantity of commodities exported, and the quantity 
imported. After addressing himself to these points, 
he said that we found that the reduction in the 
amount of notes in circulation in Ireland had been 

led or accompanied by a reduction in the 
amount of commodities produced, occasioned by a 
reduced productiveness in the land actually culti- 
vated, a destruction in the instruments of reproduc- 
tion by the distress thus occasioned, a reduction in 
the number of producers by deaths and emigration, 





condition of the labouring classes, including the 
small farmers. The first was manifested in the 
decrease of crime; for the second, reliance might be 
placed in Mr. Napier; and the new landlords of 
Ireland, through the operation of the Encumbered 
Estates Court, would, no doubt, do much to effect 
the last object. He referred at great length to tables 
constructed out of the records of the Eneumbered 
Estates Court, to show the working of it in Ireland. 
Already, there had been 2,355 purchases made. 
7,000,000/. was invested in the new purchases, and 
of this, encumbered proprietors derived 4,248,0007. 
To show how the Court worked, he mentioned that 
already conveyances had been executed to the 
number of 2,310 as against 2,355 sales. The greatest 
extent of sales was in the county of Galway,—the 
least in the county of Derry. The most extensive 
purchases were made in those places where the 
distress was the greatest, and the decrease of po- 
pulation greatest. Three-fourths of the purchases 
were made in Connaught; and two-thirds of the 
amount was invested in the same province. 

Col. Sykes, as an Englishman, congratulated the 
Irish that they themselves purchased up six out of 
the seven millions sterling worth of the property. 

Prof. Hancock instanced the case of a property, 
with a nominal rental of 2,000/. a year, which was 
not worth more than 900J, a year, to show that the 
number of years’ purchase, according to the old 
rentals, was incorrect data to rely on in fixing the 
bond fide number of years’ purchase; for, while on a 
fictitious rental of 2,000/. a-year only ten years’ pur- 
chase might be estimated, yet, on a bond jide actual 
rental of 9002. or 1,9007. a-year the number would 
be doubled. This disposed of the fallacy of sup- 
posing “ tremendous sacrifices” had been made of the 
property.in the Encumbered Estates Court. It was 
placing a.nominal value of 1,000. on a farm which 
was worth only 5002, and calling it a tremendous 
sacrifice of property because it realized only a sum 
calculated at the value of 5007, a-year. 


‘On the Statistics of the Province of N Scotia? 
by D. M‘Cutrocu. wi 

‘On the Neglected and Perishing Classes 
Means of their Reformation,’ by Dr, eee 
remedy was,—education, brotherly love towards the 
poor, and opening their hearts to th i 
the Word. — 
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MacNeill, W. 2 Hankine, C. B. Robinson, G. Smith, WX 

‘Report on the Tensile Strength of Unwrough 
| Iron Plates, at various Sunguntena? by Mr. Page 
BAIRN.—Mr. Fairbairn said, the experiments were not 
sufficiently advanced to enable him to lay before the 
Section any detailed account of them, in consequence 
of the apparatus for conducting those experiments 
having, for the last six months, been pre-occupied 
for the Royal Society to determine the temperature 
of fusion or the laws of the solidification of bodies 
under great pressure. Under these circumstances, 
it was next to impossible to make much progres 
with the experiments on the effects of tem perature, 
&c.,on wrought iron plates. Up to the present time, 
they must therefore be considered preliminary; but, 
judging results obtained on a former occasion from 
experiments on bars of iron subjected to a transverse 
strain at varied degrees of temperature, it is more 
than probable that some new and interesting facts 
may be developed by those now in progress. 

‘Report on the Mechanical Properties of Metals, 
as derived from repeated Meltings, exhibiting the 
maximum Point of Strength, and the Causes of 
Deterioration,’ by Mr. Farrpairn.—After some pre- 
liminary observations, Mr. Fairbairn stated that 
having been requested by the British Association, at 
their last meeting, to undertake an inquiry into the 
mechanical properties of cast iron, as deduced from 
repeated meltings, and feeling desirous of ascertaining 
to what extent it was improved or deteriorated, 
arrangements were made for conducting a series of 
experiments, calculated satisfactorily to determine 
this question, and to supply such data and such in- 
formation as will enable the engineer and iron-founder 
to ascertain with greater certainty how far those re- 
meltings can be carried with safety; or till such time 
as the maximum of strength is obtained, and such 
other properties as appear to affect the uses of this 
valuable and important material. Mr. Fairbairn 
further stated, in connexion with this subject, that it 
was his intention to investigate another important 
process, which, to a considerable extent, affects the 
stability of some of our most important iron con- 
structions—viz., the rate of cooling as it affects the 
adhesive properties of the material, and the more 
complete and effective process of crystallization. On 
these points it is well known that a rapid rate of 
cooling is invariably attended with risk; that an 
imperfect crystalline structure is obtained, and that 
irregular and unequal contractions are not only 
present, but they are frequently the forerunners of 
disruption, as well as exceedingly deceptive as regards 
a ces, or the dangerous consequences which 
invariably follow in cases of rapid cooling and unequal 
contraction. 

* On the Form of Iron for Malleable Iron Beams 
or Girders,’ by Mr. T. M. Grapstone.—It is, said 
Mr. Gladstone, on the application of wrought ifon 
beams or girders I propose to make some remarks, 
by contrasting their powers and properties with those 
of cast iron; to show what form of iron I conceive 
best adapted for such use, and to state, as a manu- 
facturer, what may be expected as the capabilities of 
iron-works to produce the same beyond previous 
efforts, so as to meet the increased requirements of the 
times. It is found that, by converting iron from @ 
cast into a malleable state, the adhesion of the fibres 
of the metal, under tension, becomes increased from 
7 to 27, and indeed much beyond that when the best 
quality of material is manufactured. At the same 
time, it is stated that the compressive strength is 
somewhat reduced. In this latter assumption I do 
not altogether concur, from a permanent feature m 
the experiments not being sufficiently taken into 





|-aecount—namely, that in experimenting with 
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won, at 2 given extension, from pressure, it is neces- 
ary, before you obtain even a medium value of the 
‘ance, a modicum of deflexion must take place 
to bring into play each of the fibres; consequently, 
pot like as ina rigid cast beam, where the full action 
compression acts at once, some allowance must be 
nade for the change from the first position, in cal- 
culating the compressive forces. Assuming generally 
the increased strength of tensive power of 

t compared with cast iron is 27 to 7, it at once 
reluces the sixfold area of the bottom web of the 
ion beam, and nearly reduces to one-half the re- 
quired sectional area throughout, yet retaining an 
strength for every purpose. In many cases 

this increase of strength, enabling to reduce the 
weight, will fully compensate for the difference in 
price, 80 that up to this point the market and effec- 
tirevalue of both may be said to be equal. The 
iron beam, however, possesses this material 

,and that is, it will always give good warn- 

‘ng before the point of danger is reached, and this, 
mainly from its vastly increased deflective power,— 
indeed, before its maximum is reached a great de- 
fexion can safely take place; therefore, both for 
life and property its advantage is most conspicuous. 
With regard to the best form for carrying the great- 
et weights with the least metal, I have come to the 
conclusion, from actual experiment on a large scale, 
that the double T section is the best, provided the 
are sufficient to prevent lateral action from 

the load. At the Belfast Iron Works the members 
cansee iron of the section shown in bars of twenty- 
ax feet long, and weighing nearly half a ton, so that 


it will be seen the mills are now constructed so as to | 


wl iron almost any dimensions which may be re- 
quired, and such bars, from the breadth of the 
fanges, have never before been attempted in the 
three kingdoms. When I had the honour, some 
four years ago, to read a paper at the Society of 
Arts on a means of constructing bridges without any 
centreing of such proportions of iron, no ironmaker 
vould attempt to produce such a proportion of ma- 
terial, while now I have accomplished it, and would 
have no hesitation in making them much larger if 
required. I have not a doubt for warehouses, mills, 
public buildings, and bridges, its value will now be- 
comeextensively applied and appreciated. As these 
bars are rolled solid throughout, on comparison I 
have found they will bear nearly one-third more than 
any made beams of equal sectional area,—that is, 
witha beam of which the centre rib is of plate iron 
and the flanges of angle iron, and rivetted thereto, 
aud so distributed as to make the double T form. 
Thisiseasily accounted for,as you necessarily weaken 
thewhole by its being requisite to introduce rivet- 
ting, while a due and equal resistance is offered from 
al parts by the solidly-rolled bar. 

‘An Account of a new. Flax-dressing Machine in- 
vented by Mattnew Wuyttia, Esq., Auckland, 
New Zealand.’°—The distinctive feature of this ma- 
thine is that it acts transversely instead of longitu- 
anally, on the fibre. 

‘Design for Safety Harbours,’ by Mr. J.Saunpers. 
—Thead vantages of my design, said Mr. Saunders, are, 
durability, cheapness of execution (when compared 
vith theim portant object it has in view), and security 
fomdamage during the progress of the work. The sea 
Pavement, which has heretofore been the ruin of our 
est harbours, will be, by this design, dispensed with, 
tubstituting a strong sea-wall instead. The bell-work 
‘oseaward will be constructed on a new plan, dimi- 
Ushing one foot in each course till it reaches low- 
Water mark, on which the great sea-wall will com- 
Mence; this wall will be supported from the interior 
by horizontal arches and sectional walls; the hori- 
wntal arches will be filled with concrete and small 
sones to high-water mark. The contractor may 
udertake, with a small capital, a large work, with- 
outany risk or danger, as each section can be com- 
pleted before another is commenced, as particularly 
described on the design and model ; the cost of exe- 





‘ution will be less, and the permanency greater, than 
bythe usual mode of construction, and the design may 
‘adapted to any situation or scale of magnitude. 

On the Evolution of Gas in Wallsend Colliery,’ 
by Prof. Purturs.—This is one of the numerous 
“at mines in Yorkshire which have been rendered 
Pemarkable for the frequent explosion of the inftam- 


and the loss of life which has in so many cases been 
the consequence. In every coal-pit there are two 
shafts, one of which serves to admit the pure air, 
whilst the foul gases are made to escape by the other. 
The ascent of the foul gases is frequently facilitated 
by creating a draft by fires placed near the bottom of 
one of the shafts. The coal is arranged in perpen- 
dicular layers, between which the gases exist in a 
highly compressed state. In order to detach these 
layers with the least possible danger, it is usual to 
cut through them endways, by which means the 
gases are allowed to make their escape at once from 
a considerable portion of the coal. A district of this 
colliery, covering about fifty acres, was effectually 
walled up, in consequence of the immense discharge 
of gas that was continually taking place. A pipe 
was led from this enclosed portion up through the 
mine and for forty feet above the surface, and from 
this pipe there has been a constant discharge of gas 
for the last eighteen years. This gas has been in- 
flamed, and in the roughest and most stormy weather 
it has burned without intermission; and were it as 
rich in naphtha as ordinary carburreted hydrogen, it 
would illuminate the country for miles round. Two 
water-pressure gauges were fixed to the brick walls, 
one at the surface of the earth, and the other at the 
bottom of the mine, and the results were that, whilst 
the pressure in the mine was only 9-10ths of an inch 
on an average, that at the top of the pit was upwards 
of four inches. From observation in these mines, it 
is seen that discharges of fire-damp, governed by 
atmospheric pressure, take place before being indi- 
cated by the barometer, and that as an indicator 
that instrument cannot be relied on. A fact some- 
what similar was first observed by Prof. Daniels, in 
his researches at the Royal Society, where the water 
barometer indicated the change of pressure an hour 
earlier than the usual mercurial standard barometers 
constantly used for observations. 


FRIDAY. 

‘On the New Patent Law,’ by Mr. T. Wesster.— 
He contrasted the facilities which the new law af- 
forded in the application for patents, with the 
cumbrous, expensive, or duplicated processes which 
characterized the old system. 

‘On Telegraphic Communication between Great 
Britain and Ireland, by the Mull of Cantyre,’ by 
Mr. J. M. Rankwye and Mr. J. Tuomson.—The 
advantages are as follows:—It is the shortest line 
across the Channel—being only thirteen miles from 
Tor Point to the Mull of Cantyre,—while the dis- 
tance from Donaghadee to Portpatrick is twenty-two 
miles. It is the safest line; for no vessel can anchor 
across it. It has the local advantage of connecting 
the North of Ireland directly with the ports on the 
Clyde. 

70n Telegraphic Communications by Land and 
Sea,’ by F. C. Bakewett.—Mr. Bakewell took a 
general review of the progress which has been made 
in this important medium for the transmission of 
intelligence, and examined the accidents which have 
still interrupted the perfection of the medium, with 
a view to suggesting remedies. Most of the facts stated 
by him have had their record from time to time in 
our columns: but we may mention, that he exhibited 
a contrivance for still further facilitating Mr. Morse’s 
plan for transmitting symbols, by making dots and 
strokes on chemically prepared paper;—and that in 
his Copying Telegraph—which, our readers will re- 
member, he exhibited before this Section last year, 
and which has the great advantage of transmitting 
at once counterparts of the actual handwriting of 
parties, so that secrecy as well as the authenticity of 
the messages is secured—he has effected improve- 
ments which increase the rapidity of transmission to 
three hundred letters per minute. 

‘On Telegraphic Time Signals, by Mr. C. V. 
Watxer.—The object was, to explain the arrange- 
ments that have been completed, as far as his part 
in them extends, for promoting the scheme of trans- 
mitting Greenwich mean time throughout the king- 
dom. On the 5th of August the first time-signal 
passed; and, on August 19th, the clock at Green- 
wich, which originates the signals, having been brought 
to time, and the adjustment elsewhere having been 
completed, the regular transmission of signals com- 
menced :— in the first instance, to Dover, at noon, and 
at4p.m. Mr. Walker then described the apparatus 





Rable and noxious gas with which they are filled, 








constructed by Mr. Shepherd, and erected at the 





London Terminus, by which the connexions are 
made. And, incidental to this, it is to be under- 
stood that in the galvanic-room at the Royal Obser- 
vatory is a set of ordinary sand-acid batteries (to be 
replaced ultimately by graphite batteries); one bat- 
tery termination is connected with the earth, by 
means ofthe gas-pipes,—and the other with a spring 
contained in Mr. Shepherd’s electro-magnetic clock. 
The Greenwich London wire also terminates in the 
same clock:—and the connexions are such that, at 
the last second of the last minute of each hour, this 
line-wire and the battery-wire are placed in contact 
for an instant; and, consequently, if the circuit is 
completed at the other end of the wire, whether at 
London, Dover, Rochester, the Strand, Lothbury, or 
elsewhere, a signal will pass every hour; and, when 
the circuit is left open, no signal will pass. To ac- 
complish this, a train of wheels is connected with 
the rod of Mr. Carter's large turret-clock, now 
erected over the South-Eastern Terminus. Sets of 
springs are placed near at hand to some of the 
wheels; the springs are all tipped with platinum, 
and are respectively connected with the several wires 





concerned in the sch ; and, ding as the con- 
tacts between the several springs are varied, so is 
the time-signal led to its destination. Mr. Walker 


then explained an ingenious contrivance by which, 
at the completion of the circuit at Greenwich, a 
voltaic current of instantaneous duration passes from 
Greenwich to Dover, and causes one sharp deflexion 
of the galvanometer needle of the usual electric tele- 
graph. The clerks at the several stations, should they 
overlook the general order to cease working, and to 
be on the watch, are reminded that the time is nearly 
due by finding that the telegraph circuit is broken; 
which happens during the two minutes that the 
spring is lifted by the pin off the earth wire at Lon- 
don. The clerks watch the signal, and make note 
of the error of their local clock.—The time-signals 
will, at set times, be allowed to pass automatically 
to Hastings, to Deai, and to Ramsgate, by i 

them on the main line by the usual telegraph turn- 
plates now in use at junction stations. The signal 
will be transmitted to intermediate stations by hand, 
which can be done correctly to a fraction of a second. 
The clerk will watch for the signal while he holds in 
his hand the handle of a group, or a branch instru- 
ment; he will move his hand as he sees the signal, 
and a simultaneous signal will pass along the group. 

§ On Graphite Batteries,’ by Mr.C, V. WatkER.— 
After referring to the unfitness of copper, and the 
too great cost of the superior metals for the purpose 
of batteries, Mr. Walker said he had early sought a 
substitute for both purposes, and had found one 
which seemed to promise all that was required in 
the deposit of carbon from gas, or graphite. 

‘On Strains in Lattice-Girders,’ by Mr. J. Barton. 
—Mr. Barton commenced by showing that, not- 
withstanding the investigations of late years into the 
theory and forms of wrought-iron girders for large 
bridges, yet, the nature, intensity, and directions of 
the strains in the vertical level or portion of the 
beam which separates the top and bottom were com- . 
paratively neglected, or conclusions drawn without 
correct theory; and having shown the large amount 
of material used in this portion of girders, and, there- 
fore, the economic importance of the investigation, 
he proceeded to explain the mode in which he had 
arrived at accurate results as to these strains in the 
case of lattice-beams. Having investigated the sub- 
ject in connexion with some large bridges he has 
lately erected on the Belfast Junction Railway, and 
with the design for the Boyne viaduct, the calculations 
for which and working out of the detail had been 
entrusted to him by Sir J. Macneill and the di- 
rectors of the company, the results showed the high 
importance of a separate consideration of the effects 
of a passing and of a constant weight; and, by 
diagrams, were shown the maximum strains of com- 
pression or tension to which each bar and each por- 
tion of the top and. bottom is subjected in ordinary 
bridges from both of the above causes: The paper 
went on to compare the relative values of single 
systems of bracing with the lattice, and to consider 
the true angle.for economic bracing; also, how far 
the calculations are affected. by rivetting together 
the bars at their intersections:—and then ied 
to the practical application, and to the details of con- 
struction, explaining some improvements introduced 
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by the author,—both as to the mode of construction 
of the compression bars, which are by him made to 
form lattice-beams,—and in the connexion of plates, 
by means of which he proposes to rivet plates which 
have to bear tension with but very slight loss of their 
sectional area. An isometrical projection of a lattice- 
beam was shown, carrying out the principles laid 
down, 








MISCELLANEA 


University of London.—In a recent number of your journal 
is a letier from “‘ A Graduate (but not yet a Member) of the 
University of London,” which seems to me to contain a view 
so erroneous of what ought to be the constitution of the 
proposed Convocation, that I trust you will allow me space 
for a word on the subject. I will not touch on the details 
of “‘ A Graduate’s” letter, lest by so doing my communica- 
tion should extend to a greater length than you could find 
space for. The following is ‘‘ A Graduate’s” idea of the 
proper constitution of a University Convocation. Each 
Faculty belonging to the University ought to be represented 
in Convocation according to the number of the members of 
that Faculty belonging to the University. Now, what might 
be the result of this scheme of ‘* proportionate representa- 
tion”? Why, if at any future time the number of the Me- 
dical Graduates greatly exceeded that of the Arts and Law 
Graduates, a thing not at all improbable, then in any ques- 
tion supposed to involve the interests of Medicine, although 
inimical to the interests of Law or Arts, the Graduates of 
the Medical Faculty would carry all before them, and the 
result would inevitably be most injurious to the general inter- 
est of the University. Of course it is possible that either of the 
other Faculties might predominate, and so sway for evil the 
destiny of the University. For the welfare of the Univer- 
sity it would be equally unfortunate for the Faculty of Law, 
of Medicine, or of Arts to preponderate in the proposed 
Convocation. The interests of all the Faculties should be 
equally cared for, without respect to the number of the 
members of the separate Faculty. In a University there is 
not, and there ought not to be a “peculiar Faculty.” My 
objects, then, in writing are, to protest against the idea of 
** proportionate representation” advocated by ‘‘ A Gradu- 
ate,”—to protest against there being in the University a 
‘* peculiar Faculty,” be it Arts or any other,—and to en- 
force the idea that the common weal of a University is 
composed of Faculties, the Faculties being composed of 
an indefinite number of individuals, and that all the Facul- 
ties should be represented in Convocation as nearly as may 
be equally, irrespective of the number of their members. 
This question appears to me of much greater importance 
for the well-being of the University than the relative stand- 
ing of M.D.’s and M.A.’s in our own and the sister (if the 
Cinderella of the sisterhood may be bold enough to call 
them so) Universities. 





Iam, &c. 
ANOTHER GRADUATE (but not yet a Member) OF THE 
University oF Lonpon, 


Sonnet, by the late Hartley Coleridge.—The fol- 
lowing sonnet, said not to have been previously 
published, we borrow from the Preston Chronicle.— 

TO JOSEPH TURNER, ESQ., DERWENT HILL, NEAR KESWICK. 


Oh! there is joy and glory in the sky, 

As if there was an holiday in Heaven: 

And so there is; the blest eternal seven 

Bright living lamps shoot forth their spires on high. 
But is there joy in Heaven when good men die ? 
There is, when captives die out of their chains, 
When suffering Christians die out of their pains, 
And when the stricken soul gets leave to fly. 
God hath received him, and he sits beside 

His long beloved, his everlasting bride ; 

And their sweet babes are playing at their feet ; 
But they and all look upward evermore, 
Adoring love, and loving most adore 

The Father, Son, and realizing Paraclete. 





To CorresPponDENts. — A Constant Correspondent — N.— 
E. D.—An Old Contributor—W. R.—H. 8. 8.—received. 

Voss’s ‘ Lovisa.’—The T. lator, Mr. Coch whose 
version of this work we noticed last week (ante, p. 933], com- 
plains of our supposition in respect to a line of his quoted 
by us, with a version of the original different from his before 
us,—The reading in his copy he has not given; but we have 
been favoured by another Correspondent with a transcript 
of the line as it appears in a copy later than our own. This 
certainly proves that the line had been changed since 1815: 
—but it does not, as we read it, bear the construction given 
in Mr. Cochrane’s version. 

Tue Ox AND THE Dairny.—We are informed by Mr. Charles 
Knight, in reference to our remarks last week on this 
volume of his ‘ Country House,’ that the work was written 
four years ago, by Mr. W. C. L. Martin—whose name appears 
on the present title-page—for his (Mr. Knight’s) ‘ Farmer's 
Library :'—and that Mr. Martin has now abridged the work 
for the present cheap series. 

A Faienp is informed that we have already dealt with the 
subject of the British Museum Catalogues as far as seemed 
to us desirable,—and we see no reason at present for re- 
opening the subject. 

All Correspondents are req their letters 
and communications ‘‘to the Editor,” at the Atheneum 
Office, and not to any individual by name, whether known 
to be, or presumed to be, in connexion with the journal. 
The inconvenience and delay consequent on a personal 
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address are very great, and have often been seriously pre- 
judicial. g sas 
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pital. 8vo. (In the Press. 


ICONIUM ANATOMICARUM Vulga- 
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of Building Machines. Illustrated by 154 Wood Engravings, 
by Wituiam Genon. Feap, 8vo. 78. cloth. 


. NEW THEMES for the PROTEST. 
ANT CLERGY—CREEDS WITHOUT CHARITY, THEO. 
LOGY WITHOUT HUMANITY, and PROTESTANTISM 
WITHOUT CHRISTIANITY. With Notes, &c. By STE. 

PHEN COLWELL. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, 
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sent Condition and Prospects, derived from Personal Obser- 
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GUNNISON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


. AUNTY PHILLISS CABIN; or, 
SOUTHERN LIFE AS IT IS. By MRS. MARY H. 
EASTMAN, Post 8yo. cloth, 5a. 


. The late PRESIDENT of the WES- 
LEYAN UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK—The WORKS of 
DR. STEPHEN OLIN. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
14s. cloth. 


Vol, I. SERMONS and SKETCHES. 
II. LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 


. DANIEL WEBSTER—The Speeches, 
FORENSIC ARGUMENTS, and DIPLOMATIC PAPERS 
of DANIEL WEBSTER; with a Notice of HIS LIFE and 
WORKS by EDWARD EVERETT. 6 vols, large v0. 
cloth, 41. 48. 


10. EDWARD EVERETTS ORA- 


TIONS and SPEECHES on Various Occasions, from 18 
to 1850. 2 vols, royal 8vo. with fine Portraits, 30s. 


11. Hon. R. C. WINTHROP'’S Speeches 


and ADDRESSES, on Various Occasions. 1 vol. royal 
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12. DOMAT (J.) on CIVIL LAW in 
its NATURAL ORDERS. Translated by WILLIAM 
STRAHAN. Edited by the Hon. LUTHER 8. CUSHING. 
2 vols. royal 8yo. cloth, 48s. 
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13. AUSTRIA in 1848, 1849; being ® 
History of the late Political Movements in Vienna, Mila, 
and Prague; with a full Account of the Revolution 
. By WILLIAM H. STILES, Esq. late Charge 
d’Aftaires of the United States at the Court of Vieuna 
vols. imp. 8yo. with Portraits, &., 248. 


14. FOREST LIFE and FOREST 


TREES : comprising Winter Camp-Life among the Lo 
and Wild: Wood. Adventure. By JOHN $ SPRING 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 68. cl 

“ The volume is fresh and informing.”—Spectator. 
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4 NEW EDITION of the DANCE MUSIC 
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BY THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


1. 


WOMAN’S LIFE; or, the Trials 


of CAPRICE. By EMILIE CARLES, Author of ‘ The 
Birthright,’ &c. 3 vols. 


2. 


THE HEIR of SHERBORNE; 


or, THE ATTAINDER. 3 vols. 
3. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; or, 


THE HALF SISTER. By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 3 vols. 


4. 
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‘John Drayton.’ 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


5. 
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By MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, Architect. 
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With a MEMOIR by the HON. SIR T. N. TALFOUKD. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ANNETTE, a Tale. By W. F. 
DEACON. With a Memoir of the Author, by the 

Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. 3 vols. 


Also JUST PUBLISHED, in 3 vols, 


HELEN TALBOT. By Miss 
PENNEFATHER, 

“ Miss Pennefather has in this work evinced —— literary ability. 
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The BELLE of the VILLAGE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman.’ 3 vols. 


“ An admirable story, quite out of the common order in its con- 
ception, and highly original in its execution.”—John Bull, 


Also JusT READY, in 3 vols, 
FANNY DENNISON: a Novel. 
CotsurN & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 
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I J NCLE TOM in ENGLAND; or, A PROOF 

AT BLACK 3 WHite Ht an Echo to the Ame- 

rican UNCLE TOM,’ by Mrs. ECHER 8 Owe will be 
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London: John Bennett, 69, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 
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NCLE TOM’S CABIN. CLARKE’S 
MB i ing EDETION, gautetal Tort eplendia. 
forming t ithe most magnifi ficent Present Boo of theage. Prices: bd. 
Clarke & Co. — Booksellers, 148, Fleet-st 
‘hirtieth Thousand. 
U Note TOM’ Ss CABI N. Tue Oricivan 
H EDITION, 


large t, and 
besntitay embellished. (Routledge & Co.) ie 2. Gals 











ted 
Post Svo. 28, 
Clarke & < Foreign Booksellers, 148, Fleet-street. 
ety-fifth Thousand, price 1s. 
U NCLE TOM’ S CABIN. THE Rattway¥ 

EDITION. (Routl & Co.) 

Clarke & Co. fe ksellers, 148, Fleet-street. 
wenty-fifth Thousan: 
NCLE TOMS CABIN. * cen PEOPLE'S 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in Penny Numbers, and 
Parts Sixpence, 

arke & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 148, Fleet-street. 











in the most importan - Museums and Churches at home 
Continent, and will be accompanied by an Pay. in 
which t the Principles and History of Artistic Design | ‘ie! Metal will 
be elaborately entered into. 
ize large folio, half-bound morocco, price 61. 68, 
London: Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 17, Gate-street, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 
IARKS’ GERMAN and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Eighth Edition. 62. 

TIARKS’ GERMAN READER. Sixth 
Edition. 3s. 6d, 

TIARKS’ GERMAN EXERCISES. Seventh 
Edition. 32, 

TIARKS’ KEY to the EXERCISES. 2s. 6d. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GERMAN 
CRAMMA AR, with Exercises and Reader. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
is is the most extensively used se: Serigg of Elementary German 
Books, and they e~ioy the highest repu a) both for public and 
peo cane. ‘Iu.y are uniformly printed in 12mo. size, and 


ERMELER (C. F.).—DEUTSCHES LESE- 
BUCH. an Reading Book.) New Edition, adapted to the 
use of Bhelichs "Gtadente By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of 
pw dition. 12mo. 





at the  caemaees University ‘School. Fifth E 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH intoGERMAN. Two Parts, in 1 vol. 12mo. 


oth, 5e. 6d, 
see & Author of these two very useful Works is Professor of the 
an Language and Literature at the London Patvecmty. and 
one cof the Editors 0 of Fluegel’s ‘German and English Dictionary.’ 
BARTEL’S (A.) CONVERSATIONS in 
ENGLISH and GERMAN, preceded by Rules for the Pronun- 
ciation of German, and followed by Tables of Coins, Weights, 
Measures, &c. In 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London ; David Nutt, 270, Strand. 








NCLE TOM’S CABIN. a Fustseunn’s 


TRADE EDITION ne, price ce Sixpence. 
Edition, fotended for the Milton ‘e beaut fully rinted, and i 
be sold to all Wholesale Publishers and Dealers in Periodicals on 


liberal terms, by the Thousand, to enable them to sell to every 

man, woman and child, at 6d., ang inaneat wrapper, ¢ i! in Six 

Numbers, at 1d. each: rs. Piper, Bros. & Co. blishers, 

Paternoster-row, 4 the disposal of of this a Edition, a4 the entire 

Periodical Trade are invited to cipate te in its advan 

Clarke & Co. Sevier | brought it out : his fem to prevent he 

introduction of spurious and mu ition: 

Clarke & Co, Foreign Booksell 14%, Fieet-street. 

ITERA: each, 


Just TRE. Parts L. and I 
HESHIRE: ITS LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL hee eT Ont illustrated in a Seri 
of Cre tate Sketel T. WORTHINGTON BARLOW, 
L.S., and of Grane Ae 
London : W. Kent & Co. 











Also, by the same Author, just published, price 28. 6d. cloth, 


THE MYSTIC NUMBER: a GLANCE at 

the SYSTEM of NATURE. 
London: X% as Ors Co, 

M: & Perrin. 


Now ready, 12mo. ORY = 6s. or 68. 6d. free b; 
JHE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, aay 1—The CHURCH in the A SveTOLEe 
AGE. By HENRY W. J. THIERSCH, Doctor of Philoso; 
and Theol ranslated from the German by THO 
CARLYLE, ‘sq. ., of the Scottish Bar. 
“In earlier works Dr. Thieresh had shown powers of no ordi- 
nary kind ; sound sch atageie. o reverentiol ind, ajaston: 
minating appreciation of doctrines and princip! conn irit 
= a clear —_ His * History of the we lic 
ao one year, 


whic 

is ie’ ye aivieion of a larger w: mn ‘The A~-i4 ent Christian 
Cc earnestly oe “that, tt will be translated 
English, for it is not only a learned and instructive work, but on 
nearly every important question connected with the constitution 
of the oa. _ are at which the author arrives are 
either e: et dicks ~_ those which have ivees been held 
by by thegreat hae of the Church of England.”—Rev. T. K. 


ic. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
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ree: published, price 
THE POET'S. BRIDE, a WINTER'S 


REAM, and OTH EMS. 
By WILLIAM HENRY J PEAC H. 
___ London: Whittaker &Co. Derby: Chadfield & Sons. 





A 


of the Recent Analysis of the Buxton Tepid 
are pretixed a Statement of the Improvements now i: 


This day is published, price 1a 
LETTER to Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, 


C.B. F.R.S. Being a Medical Commentary on the Results 
eb To whi ~) 








Ottices, 17, Gracechu' 


ONDON AND PROVINCIAL JOINT. JOINT. 
STOCK LIFE INGDBARCE COMPANY : established 1947 
The Company -— sd oncparteeti of Life Insurance, both on 


the Oe wg noe be 





fuse Praraon Mans tical manert By. 4 — ait baa “ a Et of fieeuold and long lease 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE for! futh charity’ A” Denier Physician to fhe Buxton | ‘ind incomes legally amsiguable; and on persshal cecmsit ree 
SEPTEMBER, price One Shilling, contains :— Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. panied by ~}~-} ives unquestionable a and a pallens 
1 Ancient Ruins ond jictan Steam Engines. The Nineteenth ry of insurance eficcted w Se Com 
Centur. HE COSTA-RICA COMPANY, for the | ,oigcD personal security, the loan i § made for periods of from one 
2. The Confessions of Titerar Man. Chapters 1—5. Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific, by Road or Railway, ao -~ yearly, or quarterly in. 


3. & A Queeu= The Fosters Jerdan’s Autobiography. 

. — 

6. Horatiue 4 ‘Anglicanus. Part 2. 

7. American Slavery and European Revolutions, 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


terer of “yo 
’s Dramas on Ancient 








I. < 
ISTOIRE des CRIMES du DEUX DE- 
CEMBRE. Par VICTOR SCH@LCHER, Représentant 
du Peuple. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Il. 
ECOND EDITION OF 
DISCOURSE of MATTERS PERTAINING 


to RELIGION. By THEODORE PARKER. Post 8yo. 
cloth, 48. 


Contents. 
Book i mah fae = bh in General ; or, a Di of the Senti t 
its Man: 
Book I1.—The Relation of of the Religious Sentiment to God; or,a 
ration. 
Book ee t 
or,a | Kt. of Christiavity. 


Discourse of Tnspir: 
L— ao egh. 
Book Iv —The Relation of the Religious 
of Books; or, a Discourse of the Bible. 
—The Relation of the Sentiment to the Greatest 
of Human Institutions ; or, sia of the Church. 


Ill. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
HE SOUL: HER SORROWS AND HER 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Natural History 
of the Soul as the true Basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WIL- 


LIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of ‘Bailic ») College, Oxford. 23. 
Una few days. 





Relici g 





t to Jesus of 
t to the Greatest 








Iv. 


HE VILLAGE PEARL: a Domestic Poem ; 
with Miscellaneous Pieces. By JOHN CRAWFORD WIL- 

SON. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


through extensive Mining Districts of Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, 
and Coal. 60,000 5l. Shares, Deposit i are. owt eee 





cou 
The Right Honourable the 5 of Devon, 
The Right Honourable Lord Erskine, Vice-President. 
Major-General Power, a B. K.H. 1 orest Lodge, Berkshire. 
ve-square. 


Chi 

Edward ; Hophouse, 'Esq., Bury-street, St. James 

Cepia. A. . Machonochie, R.N. K.H., Lodge-place, Regent's 

Charles Richardson, Esq., Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, 

The Reverend I. Vale Aluinmery,, Bichmend: rove, Canonbury. 

Capt. F. J. Bellew, Retired List, I = E.1.C.S., Langley, Bucks. 

Edmund “Haiswell Esq., WA. F.B.S., Hereford-square, 
r 


‘om 
George W hittam Speth, Esq., Catherine-court, Seething-lane. 
RK. J. Mostyn, E: Coloutt- Hall, Flintshire. 
Major Adair, St diartin’ s-place, Tra‘algar-square. 
Arthur Otway, Esq., M.P., Prinees-terrace, Hyde 
Ww illiam Martin, Esq., the Green, Kew. 
ee, 8S. Buckingham, Esq., Stanhope Lodge, St. John’s 


Engineer in Coles —Gant. | S. 8. Jecssem. C.E., Lenny George-street. 

Bankers— Messrs. Maste in & Co. Ransom & Co. London. 

Brokers— Messrs. Lind & Rickard, and Edward Caneneve, Lothbury. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Pearce, Phillips, Winckworth & Pearce, St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 


The Government of Costa-Kica have granted to this Company a 
Tract of , across the whole Isthmus, for forming the Route ; 
and, in addition to this, a magnificent T erritory of rich and fertile 
soil, exceeding a million of —-. with all its mineral riches, to be 
held in perpetuity. And the Concessiovaries are in undisturbed 
peaseasten of their Estate, with a Settlement there. 

A Shilling Pamphlet, published by Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange, contains the . information, i the fiom, “and all 
od Official D an rms of Application 
may be had at the Office, wh re Applications for Shares will be 
received, and also at the Otices of the Solicitors and neclesomameel 
above, GEORGE - eres Secretary. 
No. 4, Adam’s-court, Old Broad-stree 











ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 132. New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


py pONUse a effected (on the Presa i og Prior to the 3ist 
3, will participate in Four-rirtus of the Prorits, to 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
OUR WAYS OF CaaEny Ine THE 
SABBATH: Sketches from the of an Elderly 
—— By "“HAKRIETT BEECHER poeTOWE. 18mo. 
. Oh ve very excellent little manual.”—Literary Times, 
GNES, THE POSSESSED: a Revelation of 
Mesmerism. By T.5S.ARTHUR. 32mo. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. 

cloth gilt. 
OMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM ; or, the Sci- 


soe: bake os Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as Revealed 


by ysi ically ; 
yess Notes of Mesmeris a chical igh Baperience, B 
X HADD: uD Second and mach | © 


aoe | cloth. Tiasiated by Engravings of t 


Grain and io 8: 
“ A remarkable curious book.”"— Morning Advertiser. 


RECIOUS STONES: being an Account of the 
tones mentioned in the Sacred cevighares. By the late 
ROBERT HINDMARSH. Fceap. 28. cloth. 

“This little work is devoted to a novel field of taquiry and it 
imparts some curious and i 
certain of the most sacred subjects.”—Ozxford Herald. 

“Some out-of- eeu information | is assembled in this little 
volume, which 


re 2, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 

HE HISTORY ofthe SOVEREIGN ORDER 

of ST. JOHN of JERUSALEM, as K ar Be itallers, 

Knights of Rhodes, and Knights of Malta TAAFFE 
a Knight of the Order. In 4 vols. + oh 1. 

will be at a the Libraries — theléth. Price 12s. 6d. each. 


The VICARAGE of ‘ELWOOD: aTale. By 
EMMA AUGUSTA BRIDGES. 1 =a om 8yo. Price 10s. 6d. 
Will be ready at the Libraries on ow 


o The VILLAGE SCHOOL READING BOOK. 
rice 1s. ficated, by Permission, to the Very Rev. the Dean 
of ae Dy > sel The Village Schoolmistress’s 














+ 


4. 

ONE HUNDRED QUERIES, for the CON- 
srpenationw of the CLERGY and LAITY of the CHURCH 
of ENG concerning the CON VOCATION of 1852, and most 
Gnteresting to all Denominations of Christians within the Realm 
B E. WALKEY, Rector of Clyst St. Laurence, 


Devon. Price ls. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Rev. Newton 
SPICER, Rector of Byficet, — Price 38. 6d. 


THE COURIER: a “MONTHLY REVIEW 
of HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


7. 
TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
In directing attention to the -~ gt bean hee be 








= —< at stthe close of the zeae 1855, and a ma mr by addi- 
tion to the Policy, red of Pi or pay as 
the Assured may desire. 

JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY soclery, 


Chatham mee aoe. Lon 
= CAPITAL £500,000, 





aeaaaee 
illiam Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
tosis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
bert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major He ene. Major Turner. 
. Joshua Walker, E “9. 
The orleds of Valuation are now dnzual, instead of Septennial. 
* The BONUS for the current year is Twent ney Pet per Cent. in reduc- 
tion of the Premium to parties who have made Five Annual Pay- 
ments or more on the Profit Scale. 
granted as usual. 


INDIA BRANCH 
ly bene nd has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
an 
Hyt Tables 0 f Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 


application at “the Office. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
— distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 








ables of Premiums formed on ae lowest seale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of am 


and ovary rk risk ee — protection by Assurance can be ex 
One-h Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on Vous 
oan: 


pa on approved Personal Seeuri 
ot restricted in their limits of —_ 4 as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 
— vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra on, by 
eee J giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
inten e 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
— thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
security. 


poliontion to the ie every information, may be obtained upon 
LONDON at td | RESOCL ATION, 


OFFICE, 81, KING. WIHLTAM-STREER, 
President— rles Franks, Esq. 
Vice-President— Sou Benjamin Heath, 


THIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years. 
The rate of reduction of the Premiums oo the present 
70 —- leaving than one-third of the original 


to 

The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Soemn, 
which the Assured do not become Members, and having ceased 
allow any commission to Agents, the bo ead has been enabled i 
pag the toes for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 


Assur 











aon 
‘remium 

















Corsmeqnane wishing to enfranchise and to convert t 


hold into Freehold property, under the powers given by yee 


being e -r sed last Session, may obtain Loans 
the SS are liable only to the extent of their Shares. nall aaa ag the interest is per ot pore per tng = 
CIL OF DIRECTION IN LONDON. ulm must be effected fo: er least double the amount eovnatt 


GALL, Actuary and Secretary, 





I J NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Sircn. London ; tiambargh Dublin ; ang 


nstituted a. 
LIFE.—Reduced mele for Younn, ont Middle Ages, 
uarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years. with the 
“inn last BONUS (1848) gave app! tions to Policies —h— from 
25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ P: 
Tworthirds + a fen P i be paid until d 
'wo-thirds only 0: remium may be paid un’ eath. 
d Increasing Rates o! ae and half-yearly 


2 





or on 
Loans granted. Medical Fees allowe 

FIRE SINSU RANCES at the usual —_ and PROFITS re 
turned on Policies taken out for ir Years by ue mpt payment, 
OMAS LEWIS, Secretary, 


Gcorriss EQUITABLE LIFE 
SSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. cap, 35, 
Head Office, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQU ARE, Edinburgh. 
The REPORT by the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING, held on 4th May, showed the following to 
be the position of this Society : _ 
Tue Sums AssuRED amounted to 
Tue Annvat Revenv 
And the "ACCUMULATED | Funp. 
LARGE pooTTsORs have been made te ye For 
example, a Policy for 1 dated Ist March, 1832, becoming a 
Claim after payment of the cp h in the present year, would 
pegece 1,5141., and Policies of later date in proportion. 
next ‘Triennial jal Allocation takes place on 1st March, 1953, 
*... an additional Bonus will he declared. 
POLICIES RENDE RED INDISPUTABLE.—The Direction 
have arranged that Policies may, under certain conditions, be 
ground whatever, after being of five 
ears’ endurance, and the Assured be entitled to travel or reside 
peyond the limits of Euro epee payment of extra Premium 


fe h tra or resi 

_— — “ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*x* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 

Forms of Proposal, and all other information. may be had 


(FREE) on application at the Society's Office, 61a, Moo street, 
London. WILLIAM couk Agent. 











LIFE ASSURANCE. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
SOCIETY, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London, and 19, Princess- 
street, Manchester. 


Subscribed Capital, 250,0002., in 5,000 Shares of 502. each. 
LONDON BOARD. MANCHESTER BOARD. 


Ralph T. Brockman, Esq. | Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
. Chandler. jun, Esq. {anne Hall, 
Edward Wm. Cox, Esq. | W. H. Partington, Esq. 


iy, James Street, 9° 
Henry Paull, Esq. | “ames Tay lor, sq., Norfolk 


Robert Young, Esq. 
Auditors. a1 B. Withington, Esa. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. | Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 


H “ | Bankers. 
ons aaah SG, Se ~ } —cyeammees Heywood, Bart 


1. 
London and County Bank, 2 
“oe < Mig. P. Lake, mee ‘. See 
H Steve = N = nv 
enry Seoven q., 7, New-) 
square, — nis Kas inp. : oh L. ., Bardsleyy oa a UD. & 


F.G. P. Neison, ~ "5, Pall! . 

Mall. a iy Esq.,5, Oxford: 
Medical Officer. reet, 
M‘Cann, + -paeneaeaa Eda 


Dr. Sol ward © 
licitor. 
™. es Esq., 16, Bucklers- *. phen He safer, 


Agents. 

Proctor. essrs. > 

H. Pte, Esq., Doctors’ ’ Com-| a cequmneea 
Secretary. 

a William Henry Partington,Esq. 


and St 
William Nelson, Kon, PSS. | 
This Society is —a to rp the principle of Assurance 
to PROPERTY as well as d its business consists of— 
The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE 


TITLES, ren RANGE. of absolute and 
The ASSUR. E e COPYHOL. LIFEHOLDS 
ual to or ——\¥ 


e 
a5 





ds for all of sale <s mort 
EDE i for all parpooes 3 MORTGAGES, snd 
oUARANTEEING their absolute REPAYMENT within a givea 


ediate ANNUITIES granted upon Healthy 


well as Diseased Lives. 
mire en of a SERVANTS. cof and all othert 
upon the payment of a 
and a reduction of pred ly one half alf is made when a "Life ual posers 
is combined with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy 
LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for 
aterm fre years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarter!, 
ENDO WALENT and wy ASSURANCES, sak AE 
= GRANTED; premiums can be paid = 
turnable or ea system in case of death before en 


per a ‘ 





intimate that they Print Book t ; A 
in agreed u 
very first first sty) le. oveadly wander the’ eu 768, while their Publish - ita a ys for = ry — ver -_ ing peanes ATE ANNUITIES or increased fpeomes granted in 
ge ene py a we all rh 113 7 ‘Ss 276 50 a os exchange for REVERSIONARY INTEREST ai issued by thi 
pe ep or —— describing the an ree will have eat — : a - ~ ; = . 4 - He oubieaen a putable, excep’ si fra’ <4 Iying to 
information furnished, f f se, by applying 
ae (Page, and. 30 that should be adopted, and every other The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement Every information tape, Esa, gerne AND SECRETARY, 








London : Hope & Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


to advance money on the security of Paliciest in this Association. 
EDWARD DOCKER, kec. 


30, Essex-street, Strand, Londo 
Agents Wanted. 
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— LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
nees-street, . Lon 
Established — 1, 1837.—Em wered bi ty ‘Special Act of 
Parliament, 4 Vict. ca’ 


Chairman—Col, ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


Faereasing : mr of an ne | 7 pate 
jally ada) to the securing o' oans or De 
Ten cthrer cases sie a Policy may be required for a tempo- 
pose only, bus — may be kept up, ifnecessary, through- 
= whole term of Life. 
Half-credit Rates of Premium. 
iven for half the amount of the First Seven Annual Pre- 
e amount of ee un being d 
i the sum en the Policy ‘becomes aclaim, 
on sured weet the Ant rit he die bef 
t payable at the death o: ssured, if he die before 
senting the oe sixty, but to the assured himself, if he — 
that pane combining a provision for old age with an assuran 
- Orphan's ween ree Branch. oo 
Established for the se of affording to parents an: ers 
the means i paving chi laren ed educated and started in life, by 
geouring an ies, to commence at the parents’ death, and to 
Sane. until sy “child, if a son, shall attain his 2ist year; or, ifa 





. her 25th year of 
nuities are at any time commutable for their full value, 
waready money capital is required for 
eatering into business ora Profession. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCI ATION, 
Princes-street, Bank, Lond 
ee. by Her Majesty's Roy al Letters Patent. 
Annual Division of Profits—applied in reduction of the current 


repre iders entitled to participate in the Profits after pay- 


ment of five or seven annual premiums according to the table of 


r @ marriage portion, or on 


Premiums charged for every three months’ difference of age— 
as is usually the case, for every whole year only. 
it Policies gran on terms unusually favourable to 
the eared, the amount of half eae for which credit is 
owe being liquidated out of the s. 

At the Annual General Meeting ~ the 27th April last.a reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent. was made in the present year’s premium on all 
Policies of five or seven years’ standing. 

A Board of Directors in attendance e daily at 2 o'clock. 





























of the assured in every case : oo in the Policy. 
Maical all cases for their Reports. 
(ProprieTaRy.) (Morvat.) 
Extract from the Half | Extract from Table with Participation 
Credit Kates of in Profits, after Seven Yearly 
Premium. ayments. 
Half | Whole at 1 oh iad 
Premium} (Annual) 45 $5 8 
§| during \Premium| Age. oa a £3 
< — | Soe Be- . 55 | = 5 
ven =~ er | ‘3 
Years. | o of Life. a | mo om 
£8. d.| £. 8. d) Years. |Months'£. ¢. d.£. 8 dif. a d 
%| 019 7 119 2 30 | 0 27 314 2;012 3 
®)} 119); 236 zg . 27 61 4 4012 4 
%/ 1411 2910 6 2710/1 4 6 012 5 
@#|;19 2) 218 4 9 28 21 4 8 612 6 
#/| 11410; 3 9 8 40 0 3 3 0/12 3016 5 
6'226)/450 3 3.3 6112 6016 7 
| 22 9 556 6 3 4 1/11210/016 9 
| 368! 613 4 9 13 47113 1016 0 














E. KR. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
- yy an ample assortment of every description of goods 
of the first manufactures. A — variety of Dinner Berviews at 
Pour Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park 


HE BEST MATTING and MATS of COCOA- 
NUT FIBRE.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 
awarded the PRIZE MEDAL to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 
R. MECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall-street, London, 
invites public attention to his display of Elegancies, suit- 
able for use or for presentation. Those who inspected Mr, Mechi’s 
of Manufactures at the Great Exhibition, will be able to 
form a one estimate of the general styl le =m analy of his pro- 
ov. fe has to for those who study 
¥, i | and in fact to give to the 
cement article he See a pleasing form and style. For 
instance, the Shilling Penknives and Sixpenny Toothbrushes fe 
ssuseful in their class as the Fifty Guinea Teens 
external pane internal fittings of his Premises h ay been much im- 




















as to harmonize more ie P 
ce of | his stock, and have been designed and carri ed out 
r his imm iste P and direction. SS LEGANCIES for 


s iaiae and Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, 
k Boxes, ag = to tr Envelope Cases, 


Le to 71.— ng Ded from to nd an infinite 
Ht ea of sevice i Pat Mache LEADING RTICLES for 

EVE. ‘abie Cutlery of Lory Segeription-Raners 
Peoknhe A air, Nail, and Toot! Brushes—Combs— 
Eaere'plated Forks and Spoons’ of of gratis, NB hatter character and 
ustrated Catalogu’ articles of ane, 


& ground and repaired on 


AFETY for STREET DOORS CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and sy rege are — 
safe from the attempts o! of picklocks and false 
strong, not liable to get pa of pene and t. seiee so low 
them within the caeneny of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
complete preservation for deeds, 
phioves. . Chubb & re 57, St. 
hyard, London ; Live’ 16, Mar ‘ 
. Manchester ; and igoeadoy I Piclas olve: 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PA TTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & gee ye HAIR oot 

>The Tooth Brush has the im it advantage of searc 
proohly into the a of The teeth, and is famous for the 

ry) a improved Clothes rush, incapab: 

fining enetratin r Brushes, with the 
le eee Russian bristles. Flesh Br Brushes of improved 
id powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, sae act in 











manner. ie iy means of 


Ehst importa tions, Netenife & Co. Co, : ane to secure eee 
custom e luxury of © senuine fnrepe ly a 
METCALFE, BINGLEY a Cole Sole Bstablichavent. 190 at 
Oxford-stree a door from Halles stecet, 


the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 





ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY & c0-8 Pamphlet of Prices, with Out- 
lines, may be gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for 
by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns 
of new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks ; new and second- 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, 
and the Electro Silver-plated Spoons and Forks.—T. COX 
SAVORY & CO., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), London. 


ae ~ ERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 

TION the Public Leen the ELECTRO GOLD 

CHAINS — POLis SHED ZIN OLD, so extensively put forth 
in the present day, and to call en to the genuine Gold Chains 
made from their own ingots, and sold by troy weight at its bullion, 
or realizable value, — the heron ew at wh holesale manufac- 











turer's prices. The gold Pr d atthe price 
charged he ) workmanship ding oy the simplicity or oT need 
of the patte’ 


An extensive assortment of Jewellery of the first quality, all 
made at their Mametactery. 1s HENRIETTA-STREET, CO- 
and 


VENT-GARDEN D. 1798, 
LKINGT “Oo N_ ~ co. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO P 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., 
bears their Pa urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their 7 eats “E. & CO. under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted 








The fact trequntly a forth of articles being plated by “ Elking- | Sc ‘ISSORS, &e. 


ton’s Process,’ S$ no Yay: eomey of the quality,as numerous 
manufacturers a a licensed by them to use the process, but without 





| 1s 
| en 


restriction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or | 


the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award = “ Council 
Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establishm 
22, REGENT-STREET, ‘ 
is MOORGATE-STREET, | LONDON; 
NEWHALL-STKEET, BLKMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


YENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a combi- | 


nation_of all the recent improvements for Performance, | 


Taste, and Economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable 
comfort of Perfect Time. In Silver Cases, from 4 guineas; in 
Gold Cases, from 10 guineas.—JOHN BENNETT, Manufacturer 
to the Royal Observatory, Board of Ordnance, Admiralty, and 
the Queen.—65, Cheapside. 


ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, | 
, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. yay Re. 8s leave to 
inform the public that he has been AWARDED b ury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COU ey EDAL iven in 
|waery | to the English exhibitors; also a Prize Meda 
Patent 
Admiralty, ogrenion price for the performance of his Chrono- 
meer at the Royal Ubservatory in _ aes — 852. 

Dent respectfully requests a: of his extensive 

auke of Watches and Clocks. Ladies" elegant and Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten gui: ; Youths’ Silver 





for his | 
ariner’s Compass ; and has just received, by order of the | 


Watches, four | 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS. 
The largest, as well as the choicest, Aosortmnent ty existence 
of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other LAMPS; PHINE, 
AKGAND, SOLAI, and MODERATEUR LAMPS. with all the 
ee Improvements, and of newest and most recherché 
erns, in ormolu, Bohemian, won plain glass, or papier m&ché, is 
at WILLIAMS. BURT ONS ; and they are esvamend & in we lar 
—, that the patterns, sizes, and sorts can be tantly 
sele 
PALMER'S CANDLES, see. i 6id.apound. Palmer's Patent 


Cmte. = may nn Nhe = 6d. and 614. a 
ingle or double wic * an r un 
Mid. — three wicks ae. ditto iy 
piagnam 8, three or four ee 
English Patent Camphine, in ed cans, 48. per oe. 
UTLERY WAR RANTED. —The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. —_— ‘ON’S, at that 
are remunerative onl because of the of the 34 in, 
ivory-handled table knives, with high colton. 108, —~ dozen ; 
desserts, to match, 98. ; if to balance, le. dozen extra ; 
3s. 6d. per pair sizes, in proportion, to 258. per 
oxtee fine, with silver dueeies, from 368. ; white bone tal table kni Knives, 
ia. per dozen ; desserts, 4s. ; carvers, 2s. : per pair; black horn tab 
knives. . 78, 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 6. ers, 28. 6d. ; i 4 
ey table knives and forks, 63. per op aenen 5 table steels, from 
The la tock of plated dessert knives ons roe in 
om wie otherwise, aon of the new plated fish carv: in e 
Also a large Assortment of RAZORS, PEN NRNIVES, 


of the best quality. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON: has TEN LARGE SHOW pocess 
(all commantensiog Crp of ay shop, devoted solely to 
show of GENERA RNISHING IRON MONGERY tineluds 
ing Cutlery, Nickel ‘Sliver Plated and J Japanned Wares, [ron and 
Brass Bedsteads arra) and d that may 





8), 80 
conlly and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, amt Or post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approv 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—“ We have olden -— anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced b y Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” bing! are a to milk, biscuits, i all kinds i 7 

are the most rtificial mother ” ever invented, 
ae ay soft nipple, very "cleanly and Garahie, — a: infant “will 
refuse, and whether for eee | rearin ional 
poor are quite eurtened, ENJ AMIN EL ELA at, 196, Ox Oxford- 
—78. ; or sent by post. at . extra. stamped 

with my name and address. Beware of imitations 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR.—IMPOR- 
TANT CAUTION, t and legitimate success ob- 
tained by RIMMEL’'S TOILET VINEGSE having induced 
several unprincipled shopkeepers to offer for sale, under the lure 
of cheapness, a counterfeit article, composed of common acetic 
acid, flavoured with pungent essential oils, E. Kimmel Cinke it 
his duty to caution the public for their own a 4 
danger of using such deleterious mixtures, which a: ‘ahh 
eo tothe system. The genuine bottles of Toilet. Vi inegar 3 
Rimmel’s signature ; and the price of the smallest is 2s, 6d. : 
all sold under that must be spurious.— Rimmel’s Ma 4 is to be 
had of all respectable Lay gy and Chemists, and at the Manu- 
factory, 39, Gerard-street, So! 




















neas 
ae eee , sarong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 
ain 
° E. 7 DENT Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the 
ueen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the of 
ussia, a Sa 33, Cockspur- Fomeel and 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). Large Church Clock Manufactory, Somerset- 
wharf, Strand. 
MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 
and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be Sound 
the largest assortment of those superior Time-pieces, Ameri 
am ever imported into this country, made by the oldest and 
in the United + = All our 
Cloe ks are warranted to keep correct time. ces are—for 
—— Clocks, 148,, 188., and 258. ; for Bight. 1 Clocks, 308, 


Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, > new American Inven- 
tion for the amusement and exercise of It 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF uDEE 


_ FLOWERS, is strongly seocmennented for 

, Beautifying, and Preserving the yn ate mine. 4 

= Dg and charming appearance, being at rant 

erfume and delightful cosmetic. “tt will ‘compl 

un-burn, Redness, &c., and by its 

pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 

clear it from every humour, pimple, ne eruption ; and, by con- 
tinuing its use 4 for a short time, and 





tinue soft an and the complexion y and 
beautiful. + Bold i in bottles, price 2s. 9d.; with for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 





the Pony and Carriage, and by oe eo grace raceful and easy exercise 
promotes muscular developement e arms and chest. It is 
recommended by the medical faculty, and approved by all who 
haveseen it. Together with every variety of American Goods. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Impor- 
ters, ROGERS & CO. 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 





INNEFORD’S PURE ha MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remedy os Acidities, Heartburn, Headache. 

Gout, and pntignstie asees SREFORD Pry is dunia adapted 
FB dren. “DIN 


for Females and 
Chemists, 172, New Bond’ stvet (G wavy hk for for the Inspeoved 


Horse Hair Gloves and 





OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet cesusinse YY —— description at 
marked prices— —Brussels Carpet, 8d. per yard— Damask Cur- 
tains, 10d. per yard and —— ~ Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at 88. rd—The best 
loor Cloths that can be made, cut to any y Rood ons, 28. 3d. per 
ard. The largest og were nd in London for Paper Hangings, 
nglish and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, eevee Se side of a room ed.— 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-st 


- 

A‘. 8.—The LARGEST STOCK in the KINGDOM of 
Pint OLAsS CIGARS.—Genuine F. ae C&banas, Sil ~ 

ae, —— and all other brands, 188. =A 20a., 228., 248., an: 
J b.; also Tosswill’s Unions and La Primera , to 
bb aa 128. 6d. per Ib. ; 3 rs, he ;.Cuba and Havanah, 
8. 6d., and 88. 6d. pe and Mexican Cheroots, 
te. — te per lb. Choice’ Tobacco 
3. 6d. Messrs. TOS’ 





"forkey me Ot and Latakia 
importers and 


, AR I Nos. 6, 7, ri! 8, pollastan! fa. near the | 
n. 


Monument, Londo: atm 
CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
ream-laid Note Paper, coma for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
Plain Envelo 





C 
quires for 18. ; 


Wax, 14 sticks forls. © late engraved for 28. 6d.; 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. Sng A ‘ae Collection of Dressing Cases, 
ne and Travelli Wor! xes, Envel Boxes, 

Books, Tnketands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK: 


WOODR, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxtond-strect Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING —Many inquiries 





TOSS WELL & Cos CIGAR WARE. | 





| ever analyzed.”— 


Ci HOLERA.—To avert an attack of this approaeh- 
ing Malady, the Faculty advise a well-selected diet, and : trict 
attention to yd state of the skin, which latter can only he 
served in the due perf vy 
and ablutions ; the most ictors for oting this re- 
uired healthy state of ie system, are manufactured 

RENCE’S HORSE-HAIR GLOVES and STRAPS (Dinneford’s 
Patent), well muove for 4 invigorating effects upon the animal 
econom, proved Gloves and Straps may be obtained of 
all respectable C1 Chemfete and Druggists throughout the empire. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the only preparation that can be 
relied upon for the restoration “s the hair in baldness from an 
cause, preventing the hatr falling oft, strengthening weak hair, an 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or wt weeks, with aes ty. It is = 
elegantly-seented compound, and will 1 be sen t post on receipt 
of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN , 374, Manchester- 
street, Gray's Inn-road, London.—At home daily. from 11 till 7.— 
“ It perfectly restored my hair, after seven years ness.”— Major 
Hine, Jersey. ** Crinilene is the best stimulant for the hair I have 
Dr. Thomson, Regent-square. 














UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. LESLIE continues to supply 
the affcted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming co’ 





laint, the great success of which for many years renders any 
Furth rther poy om unnecessary. is easy —— | af ainless in uae, 
causin: I yp A 


or 

every Sorkety of ’ single and double rupture, ho or lo 
standing, in male or female of any age. The pa ph be sen’ 
post-free on receipt of = 6d. by nee ties order, atititie 


the General Post-o! sane. by Dr. 
t, Gray’s Inn-road, at 
home daily, from 10 till 1, and from Still $; ae . 0 till 1 





having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing at to the 


following seteeTs ved 
Prom '. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of — 
“ Office < ee Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your — ‘ing the ‘Gutta Perch 
fein for Pump pie Bn find. that the water has not affected 
in ti 


e —~y although it will eat lead through in two years ; we 
1 cheaper than 


as do pS 
ead, muc! er fixed, and a mo 
oa ours, &c, Cc. Ree 


N.B. The Company’s 
tions to stambers for joining tubes, lining tanks, ne will be for- 


the receipt —, 
The GUTTA RCHA COMPAN PATENTEES, 18, 


P. 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 








fice, 
LESLIE, 37a, Manchester-stree 
only. 
of 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the CURE 
DEBILITY, BILE, LIVER and STOMACH COM- 
— This preciable icine know 





PLAINTs. is so well n 
throughout every part a the civilized world, an cures that 
are dai by its use are so 1, that it now stands 
ent above ali other remedies, more particularly for the 
of bilious and liver <a, disorders of the stomach, 

ese diseases the bene- 


Srever and debilitated 
ficial effects of this adinirable remedy are so permanent that the 
whole system is renovated, the organs of digestion strengthened, 
a ~~ ro —$-y fe a certai re.—Sold by all aa 
recourse to © insure & safe an cel im cul — a 
ders of ; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
Strand, London, 








THE ATHENAUM 


CSepr. 11, °59 











EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Black to receive the 


We Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors was held at , 
Radley’s H 


result of the quinquennial investigation, and the bonus to be 
thereon declared 3 to elect a Director in the room of the Hon. J. C. 
Talbot, ., and an Auditor in the room of 43% 
-Sambroo! “ —_— goes out by rotation ; and for other business. 
Owing to ye melancholy decease of Mr. Talbot, the Chairman of 
ie Board, Mr. Peacock, the Vice-Chairman, presided. 
a b he advertisement calling the Meeting having been read by the 
ctua 
The CHarnstax opened the proceedings aby eqpueaing the pro- 
Pa it regret with which he, in Y ted with 


Me. Talbo! re aware h 
Wan bo be the Chairman of an Institution like this. 
we well known ; his femme, decision, and Suletient exceeded 
t he had ever wesnesnen in a publicman. ‘Their loss then. 
heath of such a m as proportionably great ; and 
y must bow to it with the t best grace they could, the: 
thek it would be long before the: oa V able to put such & man 
= he chair ofthe Company as the late Mr. Talbot. With respect 
business of the present Meeting, the Directors were anxious 
the Proprietors should have as Sw ay a report on the 
state and pros i -: me Commons pany p to them as possible ; 
-and all he hi had to hat he hoped t the heen find it satis- 
ag B at all events, ‘t tthe did not, they ought to find it satisfac- 
tory, for it was foun act ; there was no cookINe in it; their 
excellent friend, the hobasts, had been indefatigable fur months 
past n endeavouring to get a correct view of every item, account, 
and figure a appertainin to the Company, and he ‘would bring the 
results of his labours fore them. He would show them that 
their establishment was progressing. With a little more assistance 
ba Rew gel friends, they would be ‘able to make more head — 
pow by ad yet done. Looking over the list of Proprietors, it w 
ly astonishing that so few had lent them a helping hand to sor 
insurances, or had insured themselves. He trusted this matter 
would be looked to in future. Mr. Jellicoe would now read the 
ane and any further explanation that a be required would 
be readil ily given ; = he ap they would all agree that the 
Report was a very 
he Actuary then read the Report, which was as follows :— 


REPORT. 


“The fi fal i anit 





Vehiliti 


of ti of the 
Eagle Company ae its junction with the Protector, in 1847, is 
an event which the Directors, and no doubt yourselves, regard with 
much interest. It will now for the first time be seen to what ex- 
tent that arrangement has us, and how far the 
which were rtained when it was 

fo yy into have ol actually realized. Before the 
owever, to lay awd 7" the result of os inguiry,, t 
will = proper to advert briefi 
igs just concluded, and with ts ae they beg y your attention to 

he SSorin Report, received from your Audito: 
rs’ Report was here read, from which it a 

} | the he meome = the. year from new premiums was 5, ang 4a. ana. 
ums, 90,6701. 4. and interest, 
31 “i392. 198. 198. wimne. ‘claims were, 80,1772. 98, 4d. ; the amount ae) 
*for surrender of assurance, 4,7 ‘oe ; the expenses, 5, 6831. 198, 5d.; 

and the total assets, 733,841. 178, 

This statement differs in caties very materially from those 
which have been submitted to you during the last two or three 
years, & save ag + ds the amount of claims on decease of lives 

This tors are happy to say is _ me compared 
wnnth that of the he previous year, byt = sum of 23,5134. On 
ter by 


the other hand, Sue ai 
of .; the amounts .y ‘the two years — respec- 
ely, ame. 138, 9d. and 5,9. 
“ As the transacti 
the Lie 


’ to! no! y 
Report. but Ra ling at once to the more important business of 
the’ meeting, will now request your attention to the following 
ved from your Actuary :— 


“ ACTUARY’S REPORT. 


“To the Directors of the Eagle Insurance Compan 
Contiemen,—ia conformity with the e regulation adopted at the 
al general meeting in 1847, by which it was ordered that 
thenceforth the surplus Le determined and divided quin- 
f sep , an 























exhibits the total value of the reratigma 's assets and liabilities, as 
they existed on the 30th June 


aes. 
@ d. 


° 738,884 17 11 
3a. per annum receivable 
1,003,938 6 6 


39,585 14 6 


eoeee eeeeeee £1,782,408 12 11 
LIABILITIES. 


Drs. 
Interest due to Proprietors... 
Claims and additions unpaid.. 
Annuities, &c. due, but unpai id: 938 1¢ 

nt value o! 272: 723,513. assured by the ay, © 1,330,515 5 0 
net (tee of 2, 48. 6d. perannum payab 
e 

Proprietors’ fund 
Surplus fund.. 


Crs. 
Assets of the Company as shown by the Auditors 


Present value ‘ot 92; 759i. 
in premiums 

Present value of 76,7181. re-assured with other ‘Com: 
panies ...... 





213,709 4 9 
Total. .. £1,782,408 12 11 


“ From the foregoing statement it will be seen, that after making 
allowance for every ascertained claim, and for ever possible liabi- 
lity and contingency, there remains a gross surplus 0 213,7090. 4s. 
and of thissum I would to recommend that 60,670. be appro- 
priated to the perpeees of the present division, the remaining 
153,0391. 43. 9d. being left, with its accumulations, to go in aid of 
the fund for future additions or reductions of premiums, &c. 

“The allotment of this portion of the surplus will entitle the 
Proprietors to a bonus of 10 per cent., or 108. per share, making 
with the dividend now falling due, fifteen per cent., or fifteen 
shillings per share. 

rage policy-holders, | on the other hand, will get in present 

value, the sum of 48,5362, about equivalent to a reversionary 
addition of 120,000. to the sums assu ured. The share of each of the 
assured in this regate addition will be ascertained with the 
utmost despatch. But since it will require upwards of 35,000 dis- 
tinct calculations to determine it, and its value under the pro) 
forms, some considerable time must vecessarily elapse Goere the 
whole can be completed. The average addition will, however, be 
aes = from 28 per cent. on the premiums paid since the division 

n 

“It may, perhaps, gratify curiosity, to mention that the annual 
average « of ithe }pemneiges items of account during the five years has 

llows :— 


d. é. d. 
New Premiums.... 5,932 0 2or 29,695 r 0 in all. 
Renewal ditto .. 9012415 2 ,, 454 6231510 ,, 
t evccee +» 30.7 0 w 153,933 @1l w 
» 342,149 18 7 
3 2001716 5 4 
9, 285 41 , 


= fn! that “of the ‘esnete ‘of 738,884. 178. 11d. reported by the 
d. & ad £. 8. d. 
4 is invested in life interests, cent. 
5 z 3 ll 0 


5 is nt in mectangt.. é e.¢ 
2is ———— = Government . 


es invested iss reversions .. 480 5 8 
37,157 0 0 at the time unproductive . a“ 000 


£ 738,884 17 7 £30889 7 9or£4 3 7 
“The total visiting on aggregate interest of 30,889/. 73. 9d., or 
4l. 38. 7d. per = — the av 





8 
240,708 7 


233,729 11 
215,282 18 


12,007 1 


77 
34 
00 
00 


3 
»4 
0 


e! 
ve the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
four very obedient servant, 5 
“C, JELLICOE.” 
“ Such, Gentl is the dition of the Company’s 
affairs, as sapetsen by your “Radian and Actuary, and most care- 
fully and minutely verified by The 
you upon it, as fulfilling your Previous anticipations, and amply 
jostifying ing the Ln Toy = and prudence of the step which, in 1847, you 








™ adontion then Be, Actuary’s recommendation, with refer- 
ence to the Ty om ivision (the soundness and propriety of which 
e fully satisfied Cemepres of), the bonus pay- 





auennially inustea nially, as 
‘was commenced early in the present year as to "the condition of 
the various assets of the Company, and the nature Ci we very 
numerous sasaranee contracts which it has ente as to 
determine, as soon after the Sth — une as ible, the liabilities 
existing onder them. we the MN ge ition of the Company's 
affairs at that date. This portion of the work is now completed, 
and I have the ee to submit the following as the age of it, 


It appears that the assurances in force in the Eag' 
oy on the 30th June, 1847, were 2,684, pk 
ane by the premiums of 58,7 whilst those added 
we junetion with the Protector and a small 
y, consisted of 1,315, assu’ 
4 nd — The number effected 


* £1, £27,050 


. £1,005,469 
£306,956 
£3,639,475 


ine’ ome 
since is 1 


. assuring 
a pon aon of is sia” Deducting the num- 
ber pend. during the five sere | by d of the lives 
, and other causes, there remained in force on 

the ! 30th June last 3,914, assuring 
And paying premiums of the number of each 


ae £2,723,512 
ng 92,7! 
class Pm | as exhibited in the schedule annexed to 


se a careful and rigorous estimate has been made of the ae ty 

as regards the sums and previous additions guaranteed under a. 
these contra: and of the value of the premiums payable in 
respect of them, and a similar process had been gone through with 
regard to the re-assurances with other Companies, the 
iculars of which appear in the foregoing schedule. 
8 constituting the assets of the Company have also 

ly vevieed, and due allowances made for any changes 

ing to increase or diminish their value. The result of all 
ese Onereiions will be seen in the following statement, which 





y 

able to you on this occas on will, as already stated, be at the rate 

of fifteen r fifteen shillings per share, (the current 

dividend Aad ed, Sind. this oF oe will jreomve free of income-tax, on 
and after the 4th day of October next. 

“As rds the portion to be distributed amongst the assured, 
your Directors have for some time past had under their considera- 
tion a mane satisfactory mode of dividing it, and they have deter- 
min ‘ing more co! with their existing regulations, 
and with’ the facilities now so generally afforded, to allow the 
assured to participate, after paying five annual premiums, instead 
of requiring the previous payment of eight as is hevetetere, and to 

of two only, fro’ hich to sclest 
a mode of receiving their share of the surplus. That is to say. 
they propose that it shall be had either in cash, 
the five annual premiums —_ ayeble, in reduction of all the 
payable t astly, by way of an addition to 
the sum assu! You r Directors further pro) at a propor- 
tionate addition shall | be made for the interval between any given 
division and the time of the decease of the lives assured, an us 
y these arrangements the poley-Sesees will be in precisely t 
same position as if a valuation were made, and the surplus dis- 
tributed every year, ins of quinquennisly. | In other wo: 
those who are entitled to participate will 0 so at the en: 
of the first five years, or just before the sixth ‘annual premium 
mes due, and will then, in a, continue to = so poof year 
until that in = the decease of the life assured shall occu: 
ou 1 now -tt. their Report, not doubting 
that you will findi in: itample reason to be satisfied with the state 
of your affairs, and that the assured and the public will appreciate 
the solid advan which the great wealth and stability of the 
Company enable to offer them. 


The CHarrMANn me the 74 now was the pecsption and 
adoption of the Report ; but if the Proprietors wished to ape 
any opinion upon it, it was open to them to do so. The Chair- 








uction of 





man, after a pause, put the adention of the Report to the Meeting 


"his: Cerwmcas sald'he Wound the sonera 
r. ya sai e foun e general fund 
738,0002., but he was — to know, as nearly as could be whey 
the ies tek, was in 184 
e a aRY said the au amount, as nearly as he could say, 


vote. Sane said it must be very gratifying to every 
t~ resent to hear so flattering an account as that w 
had that day had from their worthy ‘Actuary. He had 
from Mr. Jellicoe, that five years ago th 
493,0001., whereas since then they ‘ed seas 
large amount indeed for so short a period 
the Report could ted and sent to all the prop rietors, 
them at the same time to lend a hand to the good + werk ad W! 
ae one pega Reng sion woud of 
he CHAIRMAN sa ne rt wo! pm 
diately amongst the » eer by the more rapid ——~ 4 
aeeeeaper press, and that the assured would also receive a copy 


The Cuarrman said that the next business was the election of s 
Director to fill up the vacancy ca’ by the lamented death 
ee. ot jae | was onl A Cs candidate Fan office, zane 

Mr. am ey te eir respected Auditors, but 
tion must take place lot. as 
aan ballot then took place, and Mr. Sambrooke was declared 

u 
Mrs SamBnooke returned thanks. 

Mr. Alien was, also without eppesition, elected Auditor, in the 
wy yt yr the last two year 

r. Rosert Tompson at for wo 
fallen to his lot to sounen Se thanks of the meeting tothe Beet ml 
for the great attention they had paid to their interests, 
pleasure he had felt in doing so was doubled on the © present o¢ea- 
sion by the admirable t of position of ofthe 
Company’s affairs which they had siven them. e be; 
fore, to propose a vote of thanks to all the Directs ee 
that they might continue long to carry on the affairs of ie 
pany with the same success. 

The motion having been duly usly agree 

The Cuaimman acknowledged the compliment on th 
pono CY. his brother oe, who, he said. : cy ¢ 

Os! e 
vyidenced by the business me having gone off so p 
Every member of the Board was sincerely desirous to render 
himself as useful A ible to the Company; and with the active 
co-operation of the proprietors, they hoped in a few years hence 

ore Panne state than any. 
ey separated, asked them to 
thanks to their rexcelieut it friend on his right hand 
as pac Ppt in Se, right ~— ¢ Com- 
and as such, and for his exertions in oting the interests 
a ma: Company, was ent: ~ te ir best thanks. 7 
he motion was cordia . 

The AcTUARY This bligati to 
very kind manner in which mesition had 
vices. He was happy to think t 
and zealously served, not only -y all 
gentlemen who were in the office of he Company ex under him. 
mi; take that opportunity of alludi 

the Company very undeservedly at a disad 
m with other Com: ¥ 
“ Eagle” was originally a s' P' 
only admitted the assured to pate 
py meme J late period. Several of the mid Com 
the same thing; but the course pursued by them | 
sea in every instance from that ado; 





ded and i 








the Chairman fi 
been made of ae 
Ly Company was fai 





| 


cones the original contract oan eas was for amnoant of 
insurance, and nothing more. As years elapsed, these 
holders, observing that the ans — — a in com 
piven y with eos award 3 to Snmeraaees , Th. —_ ot pat 
om panies, A 
that bee could onl onl ne a oe from the pret of their admission 
as participators, an not from that of their assurance, tinct it was, 
¢ court, cmpentt le that the change could act retrospectively. He 
ought 
appointment felt and expressed by these earl 
Society at the bonus not correspondin aes S 
had operated to the disadvan 
in this particular was deserving of at 
position of persons assured at that early 
Sotming into the Society, was necessarily who hy diferent Indeed, 
he an a that there Ly i no hy Ee 8 positi —t es offer more 
sul jal advantages to jing insu: ens, an Se 
” Pasles > whether as regarded its its stability, the extent of its 
ness, its low rate of expenditure, or its truly honest and skilful 
management. 
Mr. Ropert ALEXANDER Gray, 8 Directo poepensd a a 
thanks to Mr. Sambrooke and Mr. Lynde, "ihe 
manner in which they had periores rmed their duties reflected > 
highest credit c m them. had felt t satisfaction at the 
appointment of Mr. Sambrooke to a seat a‘ 
no doubt that he would prove a valuable pf 
Mr. SamBrookr briefly returned thanks, and nd expressed his regret 
| Mr. Lynde = absent through indisposition. 





The Directors and Officers of the Company for the ensuing yeu 
are as follows :— 
Directors. 
Chairman—W alter Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. 
Charles Bishoff, Esq. Rich. eto Liege. Esq. 
ape ae pends nm, Esq. Joshua Loc! 


Na athaniel i Gould Esa. Thos. 
Charles T. Holcombe. be, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Auditors—J. G. Lynde, Esq., Thomas Allen, Esq. 
Physician—Geo. Leith Roupell, M.D. F.R.S. 15, Welbeck-street. 


Sargens ome Saner, Esq. M.D. Finsbury-square ; William 
‘ooke, Esq, . M.D. 3 Trinity-square, ‘ower-hil’. 


“ae and Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 








y J. ange Hovmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
0! ii 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for [neELanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 


Joun ging of No. 14, Wellington-stree 


"Faun yo 


e said county, ublisher, at No. 14 in Weilii 


rinter, at his office No. 4. Took’s-cou Ha Py in the rish of St. Andres. in the said county: and 
fonstree ¥ Pail —Agerts fur 
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